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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



C HE following hiBtorical tale U now, for the first time, 
translated and printed. The text has been, for tlie 
: most part, obtained from a vellum MS. in the Library 
. of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 2. 16.), a compilation 
i of the fifteenth century, but the name of the author 
■ or transcriber does not appear. Of this MS. it origi- 
nally occupied upwards of eleven closely written and veiy large leaves, 
of which one is unfortunately lost : the deficiency has been supplied 
from a paper copy, No. 60, in the collection of Messrs. Hodges and 
Smith, Dublin, which was made in 1 721-2, byTomaltach Mac Morissy, 
for James Tyrrell. This paper copy was corrected by Peter CouneU, 
or O'Connell, a very good Irisli scholar (autlior of the best Irish Dic- 
tionary extant, though never published"), who has explained many 
difficult words in the margin, of which explanations the Editor has 
in many cases availed himself This paj)er copy was indeed very 
useful throughout, inasmucli as it gives in most instances the modem 
orthography, and thus throws light on many obsolete words and 
phrases strangely spelled in tlie vellum copy. The Editor has not 

been 

' It cxutfl in MS. in the British Muse- Provost uid Senior FhUowb of Triiiitj' Col- 
um, md ■ copy of it, in two large volumea lege, Dublin, is preserved in their valuable 
toho, recently made by the liberality of the Library. 
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been able to procure access to a third copy, which he regrets, as 
there are still some defects which cannot be supplied, and a few ob- 
scurities in the text which he has been unable to remove. The 
necessity of collating several copies of ancient productions of this 
nature has been felt by all Editors, as well of the ancient classic au- 
thors as of the works of the writers of the middle ages. But Irish 
MSS. are often so carelessly transcribed, many of them being uncol- 
lated transcripts of older MSS., that it is especially \msafe to rely on 
the text of a single copy. The Editor has found, on comparing dif- 
ferent MSS. of the same ancient Irish tract, that the variations are 
often so considerable, as to render it necessary to compare at least 
three copies, made from different sources, before one can be certain 
that he has the true original reading. On this subject the venerable 
Charles O'Conor, of Belanagare, who was extensively acquainted 
with ancient Irish MSS., writes as follows, in a letter to his friend 
the Chevalier Thomas O'Gorman, dated May 31st, 1783, of which 
the original is in tlie possession of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, of 
Dublin : 

** I approve greatly of your intention to get our Annals and other historical docu- 
ments translated. But if not undertaken by a man who has a critical knowledge of 
the phraseology, with the changes made therein, from the sixth to the tenth century, 
the sense will be frequently mistaken, and a bad translation will be worse than none 
at all : even a publication of the Irish text would require the collation of the several 
MSS. for restoring the original reading and correcting the blunders of ignorant tran- 
scribers." 

It appears from the Stowe Catalogue that there is a good copy 
of the Battle of Magh Rath in the Library of his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, at Stowe^ but the Editor has not had access to it. 

There 

*» Application was made to his Grace the MS. ; but his Grace's rules do not permit 
Duke of Buckingham for a loan of this any MS. to leave his Library : and the 
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There was another copy in the Book of Fennoy, as appears from ex- 
tracts in the possession of the Editor, but this Book, which was in the 
collection of the Chevalier O'Gorman towards the close of the last 
century, has since been carried out of Ireland, and the Editor has 
been unable to discover into what hands it has fallen. He has been, 
therefore, under the necessity of publishing the present work fix)ra 
the two MSS. above referred to, preferring the text of the vellum 
copy throughout, except where it is obviously defective, in wliich cases 
he lias supplied its deficiencies from the paper copy. 

This historical tale consists of two parts, of which the former is 
prefatory to the latter, and probably written at a later period. The 
first part is entitled Fleadh Duin na n-Gedh, i. e. the Banquet of Dim 
na n-Gedh, and the second Cath Muighe Rath, i. e. Battle of Magh 
Rath or Moira ; the two parts have evidently been the work of diffe- 
rent hands, as the marked difference of style and language indicates. 
The first is simpler, plainer, and more natural in its style, and less 
interrupted by flights of bombast ; but the name of the autlior of 
either part does not appear. 

The Battle of Magh Rath, as will be presently shown, was fought 
in the year 637, and it would seem certain, from various quotations 
given throughout tlie tale, that there were formerly extant several 
accounts of it more ancient, and perhaps more historically faitliful, 
than the present In the form in which it is now published, it is 
evidently interpolated with fables, from the numerous pieces in prose 
and verse, to wliich the battle, which was one of the most famous 
ever fought in Ireland, naturally gave rise. 

Though the language of the original appears very ancient, and is 
undoubtedly drawn from ancient authorities, still tlie Editor is of 

opinion 

funds of the Society are not as yet suffi- petent Irish scholar into England for the 
dent to enable tlie Council to send a corn- purpose of making collations. 
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opinion that the present version of it is not older than the latter 
end of the twelfth century, or immediately after the Anglo-Norman 
invasion of Ireland. Tliis opinion he has formed from the fact, that 
Congal Claen, King of Ulidia, is called Earl (lapla) of Ulster (see 
pp. 198, 199), a title which the writer would not, in all probabi- 
lity, have used, if he had lived before the time of John De Courcey, 
the first person that ever bore the style of Earl of Ulster in Ireland. 
This fact will probably satisfy most readers. But although we have 
no evidence from any real authority that the word Earl was ever 
used as a title among the Irish, it may be urged by those who wish 
to argue for the antiquity of the tale, that the word Earl^ which is 
certainly of Teutonic origin, might have been introduced into Ire- 
land in the eighth century by the Danes, and that, therefore, an Irish 
-writer of the eighth or ninth century, whose object was to use as 
gi*eat a variety of terms and epithets as possible, might be tempted 
to borrow the term larla from the Danes, although it had never at 
that time been adopted as a title by the Irish. This argument may 
to some look plausible, but the Editor does not feel that it is sufficient 
to justify us in assigning a higher antiquity to the work in its present 
form than the twelfth century. 

The mention of shining coats of mail (luipec) also tends to the 
same conclusion (see pp. 192, 193); for it is the universal opinion of 
antiquaries, — an opinion not yet disproved, — that the ancient Irish 
had no general use of mail armour before tlie twelfth century. To 
this, however, it may also be objected, that the Danes unquestionably 
had mail armour in fighting against the Irish, and that some of the 
Irish kings and chieftains adopted the custom from them in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries ; that it is natural, tlierefore, to suppose 
that an Irish writer, in the ninth or tenth century, whose object was 
to magnify the military power and skill of a favourite monarch, the 
progenitor of a powerful race whom he wislied to flatter, would as- 
cribe 
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cribe to him the possession and use of all the military weapons he 
had ever seen in his own time ; and if this be admitted, it could be 
argued that the Romance now pubhshed might have been written 
before the English invasion. 

But the answer to all such reasonings is, tliat the Tale was un- 
questionably intended to flatter the descendants of its hero, ICing 
Domhnall, grandson of Ainmiie, while his race were in full power in 
the north of Ireland; and, therefore, that its author must have lived 
before the year 1 197, when Flaithbhertach O'Muldory, tlie last chief 
of Tirconnell of this monarch's family, died. How long before that 
year the date of this composition should be placed cannot now be 
well ascertained, but when the whole case is duly weighed, it will 
be seen that it could never have been written after the extinction of 
the race of the monarch, on whom the exploits described reflect so 
much glory. 

With respect to the style of this tale, it must be acknowledged 
that it belongs to an age when classical strength, simplicity, and 
purity had given way to tautology and turgidity. As we have akcady 
observed, it is loaded with superfluous epithets, many of them in- 
troduced to form a string of alliterations, which, instead of perfect- 
ing the image or rounding the period, " with proper words in proper 
places," often have the effect of bewildering the mind, amidst a chaos 
of adjectives, chosen only because they begin with the same letter, 
or a string of synonimous norms, one or two of which would have 
sufficiently expressed the sense. Tliis kind of style was much admired 
by some Irish winters of the last century, and even in the bcgimiing 
of the present the Rev. Paul O'Brien, in his Irish Granmiar (pp. 
70-72), has expressed his high admiration of it, in his explanation of 
Complex Adjectives ; his words may be here quoted, as containing a 
good explanation of the nature of the style in which the Battle of 
Magh Rath has been written. 

UlISH ARCH. 800. 6. b " O.' 
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OP COlfPLEX ADJECTIVES. 
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" First, — Of the Adjective compounded with the Substantive. 

*' When an Adjective is thus formed, if it precede the Substantive, it conveys a 
more forcible meaning than if it followed ; as peap ceonn-qi^an, a headstrong man ; 
peap qidan-ceonnac, a resolute man, &c. In this last the former Substantive becomes 
an Adjective, as in the English heart-broken and broken-hearted, &c. 

Secondly, — Of Simple Adjectives compounded with Impersonal Possessives. 
In forming these, the simple precedes the possessive ; as p^alc jlan-f oilpeac, 
a bright-shining star ; ^lop bmn-^urac, a sweet-sounding voice, &c. Such Adjectives 
involve two Substantives, which then become Adjectives, and may be termed, 

" Thirdly, — Adjectives compounded of Adjectives ; thus, oioce jlan-pdalc-poiU 
peac, a bright star-shining night ; peap binn-^lop-^urac, a sweet sounding-voiced man^. 
These are again compounded, and become, 

" Fourthly, — Adjectives compounded of compound Adjectives ; as oij-pcap ^pu-aij- 
pinn-pfoo-pain-oual-pcaineojac, a soft-silken- wide-spreading-ringleting-fair-haired 
youth, i e. the youth of soft-silken- wide-spreading, ringleting fair hair®. Adjectives of 
this description have the Substantive in their first syllable ; for if it be placed in the 
last syllable, the whole compound becomes an expressive Substantive ; as, 

" Fifthly, — Q cpdan-dpo-pluaj-cor-ccannpaldip, thou mighty ruler of lofty em- 
battled chiefs^. 

*' Sixthly, — Of Participial Adjectives, compounded of compound Substantives, 
compounded of compound Adjectives. In these the Epic Bards delighted, magnifying 
the exploits of their heroes beyond measure, and inspiring their hearers with a thirst 
for military glory, emulation of feats, and contempt of death. Of which the following 
soliloquy of Opilpop^, over the grave of his brother Qp^ihop, gives a sufficient ex- 
ample : 

Seapc peipce mo cpoioe puio lia^ cu Qp^rhoip 1 

Ceo ^ledbac mo popj ru, a DeapBp6caip. 

Q bile ofoion ap milio a o-cea^iii^il I 

TTlo nuaip nac b-puilip mop pia a ^-como^il, 

Qi^ laocpaiD Idna qieacciiiaD ip-clann. 

a 
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M^Grath's History of the Wars of cept in poetry or poetic style." — Notes to 
Thomond abounds with these compound the Grammar, p. 205. 
Adjectives ; but they are seldom used ex- 
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Q peapca uuicne, mo iheobain-cpeac ip caoim liom. 
C6 oeopac m6 cpo-Uonra cpion ope, 
Gipope pe rp^i^e mo aonbparap. 

<t)o bdapao pe oian-luao-cpooacc buan-cnurii-cap^apca ppuic-ldim, pfojBa- 
pac pancac-puaij-mapbcac ppaip-leaoapca, oiocopjapra ^a^iiiaplomail po-cpeij- 
reac, jeup-ndiihoeamuil, apo-ai^eancac, neim-cim peoil-pjarajacppoV-o^ancapca 
DeilB-^ain-cloD-aocumapra piop-B6ip-nculamuil, peoBac puilceac, leoman-Bpap- 
japj-neapc-caccihap, map peub-bumne-plcib-cumne-japb-juapac, a meooanrpom- 
rional-bopb-puilreac na laoc meap, &c* 
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*' Argmhor I Love of the love of my heart, beneath this stone thou liest I A mist 
of sorrow to mine Eyes thou art, my Brother I Stern bulwark of our heroes in battle I 
Woe is me, no longer art thou sharer of the Spoils among the Chiefs of Lena, defeating 
the Sons of Anger. Thou too, alas 1 his grassy mansion, art dear to me, — Though 
my aged-bursting-breast with tearful eye bend over thee, hearken thou to the mighty 
deeds of my only Brother — ^Who with fleet-valiant-bone-crushing Arm Torrent- 
like-rapid, dartingly-eager, mortal his strides ; dauntless, dealing death around ; 
invincible, fierce, vigorous, active, hostile, courageous, intrepid, rending, hewing, 
slaughtering, deforming foims and features ; shaded with clouds of certain death. 
Sanguine as the Hawk of prey ; furious as the rcsistlcss-strongframcd-blood- thirsty 
Lion ; impetuous as the boisterous-hoarse-foaming-bold-bursting-broad-mountain bil- 
lows ; would rush through close-thronged crowds of enraged warriors, &c.^' 

The same writer, treatmg of the degrees of comparison, gives us 
the following account of them, which, though not altogether correct, 
conveys a strong idea of what he considered bardic eloquence : 

*' There are in common Irish but the three d^rees of comparison found in all other 
Langiiages ; but the Bards, in the glow of poetic rapture, passed the ordinary bounds, 
and upon the conunon superlative, which their heated imaginations made the positive 
degree, raised a second comparative and superlative ; and on the second also raised a 
third comparative and superlative ; from an irregular but noble effort to bring the 
Language to a level with their lofty conceptions; which uncommon mode of expressing 
their efiusions, though it may seem romantic to others, the natives regarded as a source 
of peculiar beauty, and a high poetic embellishment to their language.'' — pp. 60, 6i. 

Another writer, who has done much to illustrate the legendary 
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lore of Irclaud, has noticed this turgidity of style, in tlie following 
words, from which it will be seen that the modem Irish scholars with 
whom he conversed admired it as much as the bards of the middle ages : 

" The overabundant use of epithet is a striking peculiarity of most compositions in 
the Irish language : by some writers this has been ascribed to the nature and struc- 
ture of the language ; by others to the taste of the people. In a conversation which 
I once had with some Irish scholars, I well remember one of them stepping forward 
in the formidable gesture of an excited orator, and addressing me in an exalted tone 
of voice in defence of epithets. ' These epithets,' said he to me, with outstretched arm, 
' are numerous in the original Irish, because they are enlivening and expressive, and are 
introduced by historians to decorate their histories, and to raise the passions of the 
reader. Thus were the youth at once instructed in the grand records of their lofty 
nation, — in eloquence of style, — and in the sublimity of composition'.' " 

At what period this style was first introduced into Ireland, or 
whence it was originally derived, would now be diflGicult to ascer- 
tain. The oldest specimen known to the Editor, of a historical tale, 
of a similar character with the present, is the Romance called Tain Bo 
Cuailgne, which is an account of the seven years' war carried on 
l)etween Connaught and Ulster in the first century. It is said to 
have been written in the seventh century; but it is not nearly so much 
loaded with epithets as the present story. From this, and the fact 
that the oldest specimens of Irish composition remaining, such as the 
fragments in the Book of Armagh, and in the Liber Hymnorum, and 
the older Irish lives of St. Patrick, and other saints of the primitive 
Irish Church, are all written in a narrative remarkably plain and sim- 
ple ; it would appear that this very turgid style was introduced into 
Irish literature in the ninth or tenth century, but whence the model 
was derived is not so easy to conjecture. The Arabians and other 
oriental nations had many compositions of this kind, but it does not 
appear that the Irish had any acquaintance with their Uterature at so 

early 

** Researches in the South of Ireland, by T. Croftou Croker, pp. 334, 335. 
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early a period. Several specimens of this style of composition, ^vrit- 
ten by the celebrated Shane O'Dugan, who died in 1372, are to be 
found in the Book of Hy-Many, but the most elaborate and celebrated 
work in this style is that entitled Caithreim Toirdhealhhaigh, i. e. 
The Triimiphs of Turlogh [O'Brien], written in the year 1459, by 
John, son of Rory Magrath, chief historian of Thomond. Of this work, 
which comprises the History of Thomond for two centuries, there 
are extant in Dublin several paper copies; it was translated, towards 
the close of the last century, by Theophilus OTlanagan, assisted by 
Peter Connell, but was never published. Its style far exceeds that 
of the present story, in the superabimdant use of epithets, and in 
extravagance of conception and description, as may appear from the 
following extract, which is a description of Donogh Mac Namara, 
chief of Clann Cuilen, in Thomond, harnessing himself for battle : 



" A. D. 1309. — Xy atcle na h-ima- 
^allma pin Oonnchaio pe rv-a oea^- 
ihuincip, po eipi)^ ^o h-uipn)eipieac, 
op^opoa o'a eioeao pein 'pan lonao pom. 
Q^up ru^ao ap o-cup a uapaleioe o'a 
lonnpai^io, .i. cocun oain^ean, oea^- 
cumca, oluir-iomaipeac, oin-eicpi^eac, 
oeap^-onpaoac, oep-ciumap-blaic, oe- 
alB-nuaoac, oor-cpoioeap^, uio^puipe, 
a^p 00 cuip uime 50 h-^apjaio an c- 
eioeao oip-ciumpac pom, ajup ip e com- 
pao 00 Dion a oea^-cocun Oonncaio, .1. 
o icecap a ihaoc-Bpu^o min-copcpa, ^o 
mullaca j^lun J^apco, ^tei^il, coip; ajup 
DO ^Bao uime-piun ap uaccap an lonaip 
pm,luipioc I6in-qieabpa6, luib- jUijeal, 
leaBap-cpumn, 66bal, paippmj, op-B6p- 
Dac, oioppaiD, Dpuimneac, nluir-cliacac, 
D^i^-pi'^ce, blair, buan-pocaip, cneip- 
CIU3, cpaoiB-^lic, ceipc-pia^lac, piiaic- 



" After that harangue of Donogh to his 
brave people he arose on the spot with 
courage and activitj to clothe himself in 
shining armour. His noble garment was 
first brought to him, viz., a strong, well- 
formed, dose-ridged, defensively-furrowed, 
terrific, neat-bordered, new-made, and 
scarlet-red cassock of fidelity ; he expertly 
put on tliat gold-bordered garment [or 
cotuu] which covered him as far as from 
the lower part of his soft, fine, red- white 
neck, to the upper part of his expert, 
snow-white, round-knotted knee. Over 
that mantle he put on a full-strong, 
white-topped, wide-round, gold-bordered, 
straight, and parti-coloured coat of mail, 
well-fitting, and ornamented with many 
curious devices of exquisite workmanship. 
He put on a beautiful, narrow, thick, and 
saffron-coloured belt of war, embellished 

with 
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nij, plip-jcal, fo-jpdoac. Qjup po jaB 
caic-cpiof caoil-ciuj, ciumap-6l6ic, cpi- 
oc-niaihca, cloD-b^dac^ ceannpac-opoo, 
50 n-a lann Wr-lucriiap, cpumn-p^ci'^A- 
nac, ceipc-imleac, ace mun op ba aiob- 
pi^e a dipoe op a peaoanaiB, a^up 00 
ceannapoap an qiiop copp, ceopc-Blair, 
cpumn-paolcannac ceoona pom cap a 
cac-lfiipij, ajup eannac loiDpaoa, pao- 
bap-j^opni| lapann-^lan qieitvpeannac, 
caoib-leacan, qieap-uplaih, bdtvculac, 
bl6c-iTiaioeac, piapoamail, claip-p6iD| 
caoilciu^, ceapc-poip^neaihac, a 5-cean- 
^l an cpeapa blair-peio, bpeac-oacac 
pin; ajup do ^abao pjabal p^ic-jeal, 
paippinj-p^iD, pionn-ppoijcioc, paic-jpe- 
apac, peiom-laioip, pi^e, uime cap uac- 
cap a op-luipi^e; aj^up 00 pjh clo^ac 
clap-Dain^ean, ciumap-cpuinni copp- 
ceapc-blaiC| coinnioll-iiiopDa, cpaob- 
raip^eac, cian-pulainy, pa n-a ceann- 
baiciop; a^poo ^abapoap a cloioiom 
col^a, clap-leicean, claip-leicpeac, 
cian-aini^neac, coppoeapac, caic-minic, 
I6n-cpuailleac^ cpop-opba, cpiop-amlac 
cui^e, jup ccannapoape 50 caom-ac- 
j^aipio cap a caob ; a^up 00 ^bapoap 
a 5a japca, jcp-paobpac, ^opm-oacacy 
5pep-miolla, lona ;^laic ocip, pa comaip 
a oiubpaicce ; a^upcappaio pe a cpaoip- 
10c cpann-aobal, cpo-oainjean, C0I5- 
ofpiocy ceoi-neiihneac comnaiD cui^e 
lona clc-Ukim d'6 oin^e, ajup d'6 oian- 
bualao. CIjup mop bea^ copann na 
cp^n-peaonac'pancpaic pin,a5 cuin^eao 
a 5-cocun, cpaob-copcpa, ajup a luip- 
loc loinmop-jlan, ajup a lann lapap- 
ihop, a^up a ^-cpaoipioc cuaipc-aioiheil; 



with clasps and buckles, set with precious 
stones, and hung with golden tassels ; to 
this belt was hung his active and trusty 
lance, regularly cased in a tubic sheath, 
but that it was somewhat greater in 
height than the height of the sheath ; he 
squeezed the brilliant, gilt, and starry 
belt about the coat of mail ; and a long, 
blue-edged, bright-steeled, sharp-pointed, 
broad-sided, active, white-backed, half- 
polished, monstrous, smooth-bladed, small- 
thick, and well-fashioned dagger was fixed 
in the tie of that embroidered and parti- 
coloured belt ; a white-embroidered, full- 
wide, strong, and well- wove hood(p5abal) 
was put on him over his golden mail ; 
he himself laid on his head a strong- 
cased, spherical- towering, polished-shining, 
branch-engraved, long-enduring helmet ; 
he took his edged, smooth-bladed, letter- 
graved, destructive, sharp-pointed, fight- 
taming, sheathed, gold-guarded and girded 
sword which he tied fast in haste to his 
side; he took his expert, keen-pointed, 
blue-coloured, and neat-engraved dart in 
his active right hand, in order to cast it at 
the valiant troops, his enemies ; and last, 
he took his vast-clubbed, strong-eyed, 
straight-lanced, fierce-smoking, and usual 
spear in his left, pushing and smiting 
therewith. Great was the tumult of the 
army then, seeking for their purple- 
branched cassocks, brilliant mails, blazing 
swords, and spears of ample circumference, 
restraining their steeds backward by tlie 
reins, as not obedient to the guidance 
of their riders, choosing their arms, the 
young adhering, for their beauty, to their 

golden 
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^Z^T ^ ciccup a n-eac cap a n-aip o'd golden arms, and the old aiming at the 
n-apabaiBy o nac paib a n-aipe pe h-iom* ancient arms with which they often before 
^aBail a o-caoipij, 05 coja na o-cpen- acted great deeds in battle, — the soldiers 
opm, o^up a n-o^bai6 aj aopao ap, a n- closely sewing their ensigns to their vast 
aille, o'6 n-6p-apmaiB, ocup na h-ojloo poles, and fastening their colours by the 
05 pai^eao na pean-opm o'a n-oeop- borders to the lofty poles of their spears*." 
naoap uiriop a n-impeapnaib po ihinic 
poiihe pin ; a^up na mileo a^ mion-puai- 
^al na metp^eao pip na mop-cpann- 
aiS, ajup na h-oncoin '56 j-ciuihap- 
DOin^iujao ap na cpaoipocaiB." 

The tale, now for the first time printed and translated, is founded 
on more ancient documents relating to the Battle of Magh Kath, as 
appears from various quotations which it contains ; but it is obvious 
that the writer, not finding a sufficient nxunber of characters recorded 
by history, was under the necessity of coining some names to answer 
his purpose, such as Eochaidh Aingces, king of Britain, Daire Mac 
Dommhar, king of France, &c., but the greater nxunber of his cha- 
racters were real historical personages. Although, therefore, this 
tale cannot be regarded as a purely historical document, still it is 
very curious and valuable as a genuine specimen of an ancient Irish 
story founded on history, and unquestionably written at a i)eriod 
when the Irish language was in its greatest piuity; it is also useful 
as containing many references to ancient territories, tribes, customs, 
notions, and superstitions which existed among the ancient Irish 
before the introduction of English manners; and it is particidarly 
interesting to the lover of Irish literature as containing a large stock 
of miUtary and other technical terms, and preserving several idioms of 
the ancient Irish language, which are now, and for some centuries have 
been, obsolete. A general and just complaint among the lovers of Irish 

lore 

• This translation, made towards the and Peter O'Connell, is preserved in tlie 
close of the last century, by O'Flanagan Library of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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lore has long been, that there is no perfect work, of an antiquity 
liigher than the days of Keating, accessible to the student of our 
language ; it is to be hoped, therefore, that the publication of the 
original text of this ancient story will in some measure remove this 
complaint. It will, at least, rescue from oblivion and preserve from 
final destruction a considerable portion of the ancient language of 
Ireland, which must have been inevitably lost if not now preserved 
while the language is still living, and while the power of unfolding 
its idioms and explaining its obsolete terms yet remains. 

Compositions of this nature were constantly recited by the poets 
before Uie Irish kings and chieftains at their public fairs and assem- 
blies, for the purpose of inspiring the people with a thirst for miUtaiy 
glory. Tliis fact is distinctly stated in the account of the celebrated 
fair of Carman (now Wexford), preserved in the work called Dinn- 
senchus, or History of Remarkable Places ; and it is also recorded 
in a vellum MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 3. 17. 
p. 797.)» that the four higher orders of the poets, namely, the Ollamh, 
Anruth, Cli, and Cano, were obUged to have seven tunes fifty chief 
stories and twice fifty sub-stories to repeat for kings and chieftains. 
The subjects of the chief stories were demolitions, cattle-spoils, 
courtships, battles, caves, voyages, tragedies, feasts, sieges, adventures, 
elopements, and plunders. The particular titles of these stories are 
given in the MS. referred to, but it would lead us too far from our 
present purpose to insert them here. 

Those readers who have studied ancient history only through 
the mediiun of modem popular books, will no doubt be surprised at 
the style and spirit of the present production, and particularly at the 
extraordinary incidents introduced into it as historical facts. But 
we should consider that those modem writers whose works we read 
for a knowledge of ancient history, must have waded through many 
fabulous tracts before tliey were able to separate truth from fable, 

and 
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and that the statements they give as true ancient history are, after all, 
no more than their own inferences drawn, in many instances, from 
the half historical, half fabulous works of the ancients. In the middle 
ages no story was acceptable to the taste of the day without the assist- 
ance of some marvellous or miraculous incidents, which, in those all- 
believing times, formed the life and soul of every narrative. At that 
period the Irish people, and every people, believed in preternatural 
occurrences wrought by magic, by charms, and particularly by dis- 
tinguished saints before and after their deaths, as firmly as their de- 
scendants now believe in the wonders wrought by natural science ; 
and it should not be expected that any lengthened story could have 
been written in that age without the introduction into it of some of 
those marvellous incidents which were so often reported and so eagerly 
received. The modern reader should also consider, that all the lite- 
rature of the middle ages is tinged with narratives of miraculous oc- 
ciu*rences, and that writers then gave interest to their subjects by 
mixing up with the real incidents of life, accounts of supematiural 
events produced by saints, witches, or demons, in the same way as 
modern novelists enchant their readers by delineating the charms 
and natural magic of real life. The novels of Sir Walter Scott may 
also be referred to as a proof that the marvellous has not even yet 
lost its attractions , although perhaps it may require his master hand 
to present the legends and mythology of our ancestors in such a dress 
as to give pleasure to modern fastidiousness. 

In using the productions of the writers of the middle ages as his- 
torical monuments, we should be very guarded in selecting what to 
believe, and more particularly perhaps, what to reject : we are no 
doubt more ready to discredit what may be really true than to believe 
any fable ; but we should not reject all the incidents mentioned in 
ancient writers merely because we find them mixed up with the 
miraculous. For, granting that such writers may have been imposed 
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upon by the reports of others, or by the fanciful temperament of their 
own minds, as far as regards preternat\iral occurrences, it does not 
therefore follow that their testimony is to be rejected on the manners 
and customs of their own times, or on facts which were of every day oc- 
currence, and which it required no philosophy or perfect acquaintance 
with the laws of nature to be able to comprehend and to describe. 

That the Battle of Magh Rath was a real historical occurrence 
and no bardic fiction, cannot for a moment be doubted. It is referred 
to by Adamnan, the eighth abbot of lona, who was thirteen years old 
when it was fought. In the fifth chapter of the third book of his 
Life of St. Colxunba, speaking of the prophecy which that saint de- 
livered to Aidan, he writes as follows : 

'* Hoc autem vaticinium temporibus nostris completum est in Bello Baihy Dom- 
nallo Breoco, nepote Aidani, sine causa vastante provinciam DomniJl nepotis Ainmi- 
rech : et a die ilia, usque hodie adhuc in proclivo sunt ab extraneis, quod suspiria 
duioris pectori incutit'' 

The event is also recorded by the very accurate annalist, Tigh- 
ernach, imder the year 637, in the following words : 

« A. D. 637 Car TTluije Rach pia " A.D. 637 The Battle of Magh Rath 

n-t>oninaU,mac CIe6a,ocuppia macaiB was fought by Domhnall, son of Aedh, 

Qeoa Sldine, peo t)oninaU pe^nauic and by the sons of Aedh Slaine (but 

Uemopiam in illo cempope, in quo ce- Domhnall at this time ruled Temoria), in 

ciDic Gonial Caech, pi UIgd, ocup pa- which fell Congal Caech, king of Uladh, 

elan, cum mulcfp nobilibup ; in quo and Faelan, with many nobles ; and in 

ceciDic SuiBne, mac Colmain Cuaip.'' which fell Suibhne, the sou of Colman 

Cuar." 

This Suibhne, the son of Colman Guar, was prince of Dalaradia, 
and is said to have fled panic-stricken from this battle, and to have 
spent many years afterwards in a state of limacy, roving from place 
to place until he was murdered at Tigh Moling (now St. MulUn's, in 
the present county of Carlow), by St. Moling's swine-herd. — See 
Note ^ pp. 236, 237. 

The 
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The battle is also mentioned in the Chronicon Scotorum, at tlie 
year 636, as follows : 



«« A. D. 636— Ccrrh mui^e Par pia "A.D. 636 The Battle of MaghRotli, 

n-t>omnall,macQe6ci,ocuppiainacai5 by Domlinall, son of Aedh, and hj the 

Qeoa Slaine, fco t)omnaU, inac Qeoa sons of Aedh Slaine (but Domhnall, son 

pe^nouic Uemopiam in lUo rempope, of Aedli, ruled Temoria, at that time); in 

in quo cecioir Conj^al Caech, pi Ulao, which fell in the thick of the fight Congal 

ocup Paelcu, macQipmeaocii^, 1 b-ppir- Caech, king of Uladh, and Faelchu, son of 

^m, pi TTliDe cum mulcip nobilibup.*' Airmeadhach, king of Meath, with many 

nobles." 

" An account of the battle is also given in the Annals of the Four 
Masters (but incorrectly entered under the year 634), as follows : 

" A. D. 634. — Ccfch mdi^e Pach pia " A. D. 634 Tlie Battle of Magh Rnth, 

n-t>omnall, mac Qooa, ocup pia ma- fought bj Domhnall, son of Aodh, and the 

caiB Qooa Blame, pop Gonial Claon, sons of Aodli Slaine, against Congal Claon, 

mac Scanoldin, pi Ulao, ou i o-copchaip son of Scanlan, king of Uladh, in which 

Conjal, pi Ula6, ocup almupcaib map Congal, king of Uladh, and man if foreign- 

uon pip.^ ers along with him, were slain/' 

Thus translated by Colgan, in note (9) on the fifth chapter of the 
third book of Adamnan's Life of Columba : 

^^ Anno iexeentessimo trigesimo guartOy et Domncddi Regit Undecimo ; pradium de 
Magh Rath (id est de Campo liath) in Ultonifi, conscritur per Domnaldum filiuni Aidi^ 
filii Ainmirechi, Hibemis regem, et filiis Aidi Slaine, contra Congalium Claon, Scan- 
dalii filium, Regem Ultoniee, et multas transmarinas gentes ei assistentes ; in quo 
Congalius et multi ex transraarinis occubuerunt" 

After this Colgan states that he had read a history of tliis bat- 
tle, but that he had not a copy of it by him at the time that lie was 
writing. Ilis words are : 

** In historia hujus belli seu pnelij, (quam siepius legi, et nunc ad manum non 
habeo,) legitur prssdictus Congalius, (anno 624, in alio proelio de Dun-cetheme per 
enndem Domnallum superatus, et in Albionem relegatus,) ex Scotis Albiensibus, 
Pictis, Anglo-Saxonibus et Britonibus collectum, ingentem exercitum duxisse contra 
Begem Domnaldum ; et postquam per septem dies per totidem conflictus et alternas 
Tictorias dubio Marte acerrime dimicatum esset ; tandem yictoriam Begi Domnaldo 
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cessisse, interfecto Congalio, et transmarinis copiis atrociter cfesis. Cum ergo locus et 
tempus belli hujus satis correspondeant, videtur eo tempore facta ilia vastatio quam 
suo tempore factam esse indicat Adamnanus. Nam Adamnanus (iuxta iam dicta) anno 
624 natus agebat annum decimum, vel undecimum tempore illius pnelii anno 634 
gestL" 

It is highly probable that Colgan here refers to the account of 
the Battle of Magh Rath now printed and translated. 

The venerable Charles O'Conor of Belanagare has taken so ac- 
curate a view of the political causes and effects of this battle, that the 
Editor is tempted to present the reader with the entire of what 
he has written on the subject : 

" The Treachery of ConaU Guthbinn gave the Nation an utter Dislike to the 
South H^-NialU. Tlie North H^-NiaUs obtained the Throne, and did not deserve 
such a preference. McUcoba, a pious Prince, was cut off by his Successor Subnejf 
Meann : He, in Turn, by Congal Claon, a Prince of the Rudrician Race of Ulad^ the 
determined Enemy of his Family. Domnally the Brother ofMakoba, and son of Aodk, 
the son of Ainmirey, ascended the Throne, and began his Administration with an Act 
of extreme Justice ; that of taking Vengeance on the murderer of his Predecessor. 
Gonial Claon he defeated in the Battle of Dunkekem^ and obliged him to fly into 
Britain ; the common Asylum of the domestic Mal-contents. 

''CoNOAL Claon remained nine Years in Exile: And as this Parracidebid fair for 
the Destruction of his native Country, he merits particular notice in History. In 
Power he possessed some Virtues, and in adversity wore the Semblance of aU. Al- 
though an Outcast in a foreign Country, divided by different Languages and Interests, 
he retained a Dignity of Conduct which often throws a Lustre about Adversity itself. 
He kept up his Party at Home, who (by defeating Connad Kerr^ King of i)^e Albanian 
ScotSy and Lord of the Irish Dalriads) supported his interests. Among Strangers, he 
had the Iniquity of his Conduct to justify, and the more cruel Slights, which perse- 
cute unfortunate Princes, to manage : He did the one with Plausibility ; he conquered 
the other with Patience and Dignity. Able, active, pcrsevcrant ; no ill Fortune could 
depress his Spirits, no Disappointment fatigue his Ambition. He exerted every Talent 
which could win Esteem from the Great, and every Art which could turn that Esteem 
to his own Advantage : At Home, formidable to his Enemies, popular among his 
friends ; Abroad, brave without Insolence ; flexible without Meanness ; he gave the 
Nation a very important Advantage over him ; Thai of guarding against the Greatness 
of his Genius and of uniting against him, although otherwise much divided within 

itself. 
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itself. This he bahinced, by reconciling the most opposite Interests in Britain^ when 
his cause became an Object of Consideration. Sctxons^ Britons^ Albanian Scots, and 
PicU, flocked to his Standard. His domestic Partizans prepared for his Reception, and 
he landed with Safety on the Coast of Down, 

" DoMM ALL, King of Ireland, was not unprepared. He had Wisdom in his Coun- 
cils, and Troops, who proved a match for equally gallant Troops raised within his 
Kingdom, and for those of the four Nations who joined them. He immediately en- 
camped near the Enemy at Moyraih, and began as bloody a battle as can be found in 
the Records of that age : It continued with various success for six whole days, until^ 
Victory declared for the Nation on the seventh. CongalCUwn, the soul of the Enemies' 
Army, was d^eated and slain at the Head of the Troops of Ukd, The foreign Troops 
were soon broke with great Slaughter ; and Domnall Breac, King of the Albanian 
ScotM, hardly escaped to Britain, with the sorry Remains of a fine Army, which should 
be employed for the defence of the people he so wantonly attacked. This Contradic- 
tion to every Principle of sound Policy, was foreseen by Cdumh KtUe, who laboured 
so much to reconcile the Interests of the British Scots to those of the parent Country : 
' A Prediction,' says St Adamnan, ' which was completed in our own Time, in the 
War of Moyrath ; Domnall Breac, the Grandson of A idan, having, without any Pro- 
vocation, laid waste the Country of the Grandson of Anmirey : a Measure, which, to 
this Day, has obliged the Scotish Nation to succumb to foreign Powers, and which 
gives our Heart Grief, when we consider it.' This is the Account of a cotemporary 
Writer, who was Abbot of the Island of Htf. It is one of the most important Events 
in the Scotish History ; and yet, through the Destruction of Records in the Time of 
Edward the First, the latter Historians of North Britain were Strangers to it." 

" It is certain that Ireland was never in greater Danger, from the first Entrance of 
the Scotish Nation, than in this War raised against it by Congal Claon : But the civil 
Constitution being sound in the main, resisted tlie Disease, and shook it off in one 
great effort. In a future [ ? later] age the Posterity of this very People abandoned 
their King, their Country, and their own Independence, almost without a Show of 
Resistance, to a Handful of foreign Freebooters*." 

Notwithstanding the celebrity of the monarch Domhnall, the 

grandson 

f *' This Engagement, so decisive for memorable of late by giving a title to the 
the Nation, in the year 637, rendered present learned and worthy possessor, Sir 
M(^raih, ever since, famous in the Irish John Rawdon, Earl of MoyraP 
Annals. It retained [ ? retains] the Name « Dissertations on the History of Ire- 
down to our own Time, and was rendered land, pp. 214 to 218. Dublin, 1766. 
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grandson of Ainmire, and the importance of the Battle of Magh Ratli 
in the histories of Scotland and Ireland, Mr. Moore, the latest author 
of the History of Ireland, does not condescend so much as to name 
the monarch or to notice the battle. His defence is as follows : 

*' Having now aUowed so long a period of Irish history to ehipse without any re- 
ference whatever to the civil transactions of the country, it may naturally be expected 
that I should for a while digress from ecclesiastical topics, and leaving the lives of as- 
cetic students and the dull controversies of the cloister, seek relief from the tame and 
monotonous level of such details in the stirring achievements of the camp, the feuds of 
rival chieftains, and even in the pomps and follies of a barbaric court But the truth 
is, there exist in the Irish annals no materials for such digression^ I" 

And again, 

" With the names of such of these princes as wielded the sceptre since my last 
notice of the succession, which brought its series down to A. D. 599, it is altogether 
unnecessary to incumber these pages, not one of them having left more than a mere 
name behind, and in general the record of their violent deaths being the only memo- 
rial that tells of their ever having lived^'' 

]\f r. Moore is confessedly unacquainted with the Irish language ; 
and the remains of our ancient literature were, therefore, of course 
inaccessible to liim. That great ignorance of these unexplored 
sources of Irish history should be found in his pages is, therefore, not 
suq^rising : but he ought to have been more conscious of his deficien- 
cies in this respect, than to have so boldly hazarded the unquaUfied 
assertion, tluU there exist in the Irish annals no materials for the 
civil history of the country! 

Should the Irish Archceological Society receive such support 
from the public as to enable them to continue their laboiurs, the false- 
hood of such a statement will be abundantly manifested; and it 
will perhaps appear also that, notwithstanding the destruction and 
dispersion of so large a proportion of our ancient records, and the 
mutilation of those that remain by indifference or malice, there is no 

nation 

•* History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 275. ^ Ibid. p. 276. 
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nation of Europe that is in the possession of more copious and curious 
materials for the illustration of its internal history, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, during the middle ages, than despised and neglected Ireland. 
" On a deja remarque ailleurs," say the Benedictines, quoted by Mr. 
Moore himself ^ " que les gens de ce pays, presqu'k Textremite du 
monde, avoient mieux conserved la literature, parcequ'ils etoient moins 
exposes aux revolutions, que les autres parties de TEurope." 

The Editor caimot close these remarks without returning thanks 
to those friends who have assisted him in editing the present work, 
but particularly to Dr. Todd of Trinity College, and to Mr. Eugene 
Curry. 

J. O D. 

i History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 277. 
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At a General Meeting of tlie Irish Arcii^ological Society, held 
in the Board Room of the Royal Irish Academy, Grafton-street, Dub- 
lin, on Monday, the 13th day of June, 1842, 

George Petrie, Esq., M. R. I. A., R H. A., in the Chair. 

The Secretary opened the proceedings by reading the following 
Report of the Council, agreed upon at their Meeting of Uie 2nd of 
June : 

" The Council, at the end of their year of office, are happy to be able to 
announce that the prospects of the Society are such as to leave but Uttle doubt 
of its future success. 

" They have still, however, to complain that the nobility and gentry of Ire- 
land have not joined the Society in sufficient numbers to enable it to undertake 
tlie publication of the more voliuninous and difficult of our ancient records. 
The total number of Members now on our books being but 241, besides thirteen, 
who have not yet paid their subscriptions. 

** One cause of this has doubtless been, that the objects of the Society have 
been but Uttle known, and where known, have been but imperfectly understood. 
In Ireland, where every thing is imhappily viewed, more or less, through the 
medium of party, it seemed to the public difficult to conceive how any Society 
could be formed without a leaning to one side or the other, and many persons 
very naturally held back until the real character of the Society should more 

a fully 
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Iiilly (Icvelope itself. It is evident, however, from the mere inspection of our 
list of Members, that these feelings have had but a partial operation ; and the 
Society may congratulate itself in having been one of the few successful attempts 
in tliis country to induce men to forget their differences, and unite together in 
the promotion of a great national imdertaking. 

" In addition to this temporary cause of prejudice against the Society, it has 
unfortunately happened that several accidental circumstances have retarded the 
completion of our publications during the past year ; so that we have had, to 
the public, tlie appearance of doing nothing, and many were led to doubt whether 
wo wore in a condition to fulfil our engagements to our Members. 

" These and such like difEcultics, however, which have probably kept back 
many who ought naturally to have joined us, must gradually be removed by the 
publications of the Society ; which, it is hoped, will not only effectually convince 
the public of die purity of our intentions, and of the possibility of carrying out 
our design without any party bias, but also make known the great value and 
interest of tlie historical documents which it is the object of the Society to bring 

to light. 

" It is necessary, however, to explain to tlie Society the cause of the delay 
that has taken place in the appearance of the volumes, which have been an- 
nounced as the intended publications of the past year. 

" The idea of establishing a Society for the publication of the ancient his- 
torical and literary remains of Ireland was first seriously entertained at the close 
of the year 1 840 ; and a Provisional Council was then formed for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by correspondence with the literary characters of the day, and 
by circulating a brief statement of the object proposed, whether a Society such 
lis that to which we now belong would be likely to meet with support from the 
public. 

" Several months, however, were necessarily spent in these preliminary mea- 
i^ures, and early in the year 1841, the Provisional Council had received promises 
of such respectable support, as to convince them that success was reasonably 
certain, and that they might safely proceed to the regular formation of the So- 
ciety. 

" A Meeting was accordingly called in May, 1 841, at which the fundamental 
laws of the Society were agreed upon, and your present Council appointed for 
carrying your designs into effect. 

"Up 



" Up to tliat time, however, scarcely any preparations had been made for 
printing. The Provisional Council had been in a great measure occupied in 
the correspondence necessary for the formation of the Society : nor was it pos- 
rible for them, until they had ascertained how far public support could be ob- 
talned, to enter upon the engagements necessary for the preparation of many 
works with a view to the future publications of the Society. 

" All this, therefore, became the duty of your present Council : and they 
have endeavoured to make such arrangements, as they hope will ensure to the 
Members the regular appearance, within reasonable intervals, of the Society's 
books. All the works intended for the present year are in the hands of the 
printers, and those in progress are many of them ready for the press, as 
soon as the funds at the disposal of the Council will permit their being imder- 
taken. 

" The Council, in addition to the volume of Tracts, and tlie volume of 
Grace's Annals, already in the hands of the Society, have resolved that tlie 
Book of Obits of Christ-Church Cathedral, edited by the Rev. Mr. Crosthwaitc, 
shall also be given to all who were Members in the year 1841, or who have 
paid the subscription for tliat year. 

" This latter work, though far advanced, is not yet completed ; and from 
the peculiar difficulties it presents, the necessity of tlie most exact and careful 
collation with the original, and the laborious index and notes which the Editor 
is preparing, and which will greatly enhance its value, its progress through the 
press must necessarily be slow. 

" It is probable, therefore, that some of the works announced for the year 
1842, will be issued before the Book of Obits is ready for delivery. But tliis 
inconvenience the Council are coui-inced the Society will gladly submit to, 
ratlier than run tlie risk of doing injustice to the Editor of a volume of such 
singular difficulty and interest, by any attempt to hurry its publication. 

" Cormac's Glossary, which has been for some time in Mr. CDonovan's 
hands, is ready for the press. But it has been held back, partly because the 
funds of the Society will not at present admit of its being proceeded with, and 
partly because there are some MSS. in England, which ought to be collated 
before such a work should be put forth. The collation of these MSS., how- 
ever, would be attended witli great expense, as it would be necessary to send 
over to England a competent person, and to support him during his stay in tlie 
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nciglibourliocKl of tlie Libraries where the MSS. to be consulted are preserved. 
The Council have therefore thought it better to defer the publication of this 
work for the present ; and in the meantime thej are engaged in such inquiries 
as they hope may ultimately lead to the satisfactory accomplishment of their 
purpose. 

"The Royal Visitation Book of the Province of Armagh in 1622^ has been 
for some time ready for the press, but as it will be a volume of some bulk, and 
from the quantity of tabular matter it contains, expensive in printing, it has been 
deferred, until the funds of the Society are increased. 

" For the same reason Mr. Curry's translations of the ancient Irish historical 
tales, < The History of the Boromean Tribute,' and ' The Battle of Cairn Cho- 
naill,' have been postponed, although both are ready for the press. 

" There is one otlier topic upon which it will be necessary to say a few 
words. 

"The number and value of the works which have been assigned to the 
Members of the last and present years, very far exceed the actual means of the 
Society ; nor will it be possible for the Council to bring out books of equal 
value, in future years, unless the number of the Members be very much in- 
creased. The Council, however, have tliought it better to proceed on the sup- 
position that the full number of Members, at present limited by the Rules of the 
Society to 500, will ultimately be obtained, and, therefore, they have not hesi- 
tated to run the risk, in the first instance, of drawing somewhat more largely 
than tlicy would be justified in doing hereafter, on the capital of the Society. 
They have every hope, however, that the publication of the volumes now in 
progress will bring in a large accession of Members to the Society ; and they 
would press upon the existing Members the necessity of exerting their influence 
wiUi tlieir friends for this purpose. 

" It is desirable to have it made known, that Members now joining the So- 
ciety can obtain the books for the year 1841, on paying the subscription of One 
Pound for that year ; a privilege which the Council have allowed to such 
Members as have joined since the last annual Meeting, and which they would 
recommend to continue for the present year. However, they are of opinion 
tliat hereafter, the books of past yeai's, if any should remain, ought to be sold 
to new Members at an advanced price, to be determined by the Council for tlie 
time being. 

" Since 



** Since the appearance of our first publication, the following noblemen and 
gentlemen have joined the Society : 



The Right Hon. Lord Eliot. 

The Right Hon. Lord Albert Ck)nynghain. 

Sir Montague L. Chapman, Bart. 

Sir Aubrey De Vere, Bart. 

John Ynyr Burges, Esq. 

Thomas Fortescue, Esq. 

Key. James Kennedy Bailie, D. D. 

Clement Ferguson, Esq. 

Thomas Hutton, Esq. 

Rev. James Graves. 

Rev. Classon Porter. 

Rev. Charles Grogan. 

Samuel Graeme Fenton, Esq. 



Colman M. O'Loghlan, Esq. 

William Hughes, Esq. 

Robert Ewing, Esq. 

Rev. Matthew Kelly. 

James W. Cusack, Esq., M. D. 

Thomas Kane, Esq., M. D. (for the Limerick 

Institution). 
Edward Wilmot Chetwode, Esq. 
Rev. John N. Traherne. 
Edward Magrath, Esq. (for the Athensuni 

Club, London). 
Colonel Birch. 
William Curry, Jun., Esq. 



''Tlie name of William Torrens M'Gullagh, Esq., was omitted, by an acci- 
dent, in the list of original Members, published witli the last llcport ; and tlie 
name of John Low, Esq., was inserted in the same list by a mistake. 

** During the past year the Society has lost one of its original Membci's, the 
Rev. Cajsar Otway, by death. 

** In conclusion, tlie Council have to announce that his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, upon being informed of the objects of the Society, was graciously 
pleased to accept the oflice of Patron, and the Council have had the honour of 
presenting to his Excellency copies of the Society's publications." 

The Report having been read, the following Resolutions w^ere 
adopted unanimously : 

" I. That the Report now read be received and printed, and that the thanks 
of the Society be given to the Council for their services." 

" 2. That the respectful thanks of tliis Meeting be presented to His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, for his gracious condescension in accepting the oflice 
of Patron of the Society." 

"3. That Dr. A. Smith and Mr. Hardiman be appointed Auditors of the 
Accounts of the Society for the ensuing year, and that their statement of the 
accounts of the Society be printed as an Appendix to the Report." 

His 



His Grace the Duke of Leinster was then elected President of 
tlie Society for the ensuing year, and the following Noblemen and 
Gentlemen were elected as the Council : 



The Uigut Hon. tub Earl of Lei- 

TBIM. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount 

Adare, M. p., M. R I. A. 
The I^bd George Hiu.. 
John Smith Furlong, Esq., Q. C. 
Mkv. Uichard Butler, M. U. I. A. 
Rkv. J. H. Todd, D. D., V. P. R. I. A. 



Janes Mac Cullaqh, Esq., LL. D., 

Sec. R. I. A. 
Captain Larcom, R. E., M. R. I. A. 
Aquilla Smith, M. D., M. R. I. A. 
George Petrib, EsQunB, R. H. A., 

M. R. I. A. 
Jos. II. Smith, Esq., A.M., M.R.I.A. 
James Hardiman, Esq., M. R. I. A. 



It was then moved by the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, and seconded 
hy George Smith, Esq., 

" Tliat the thanks of the Society be presented to the Council of the Royal 
Irish Academy for their kindness in giving the Society the use of their rooms 
for the present Meeting.'* 

And then the Society adjoiimccl. 
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IRISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



1842. 



patron : 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

^resOient : 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEINSTER. 

Council : 



Thb Right Hon. the Earl of Lbitribl 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Adare, 
M. P., M. R. L A. 

Lord George Hill, M. R. I. A. 

John Smith Furlong, E8a.,Q.^C., Trea- 
surer. 

Rev. Richard Butler, M. R. I. A. 

Captain Larcoba, R. £., M. R. I. A. 



Rev. J. H. Todd, D. D., V. P. R. L A., Se- 
cretary, 

Jambs Mac Cullaoh, Eso-* LL. D., Sec 
R. 1. A. 

Aquilla Smith, M. D., M. R. I. A. 

George Petrie, Eso-, li- H. A., M. R. I. A. 

Jos. II. Smith, £sa.« A. M., M. li. I. A. 

James IIardiman, Esq., M. R. I. A. 



iKlembers of i^t Sbocietg. 



[Life Members 

HiH Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland. 

* His Grace the Duke of Buckingham. 

* His Grace the Duke of Leinbter. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 
The Marquis of Conynoham. 
The Marquis of Downshire. 
The Marquis of Ely. 
The Marquis of Ormonde. 

* The Marquis of Kildare. 
The Earl of Bandon. 
The Earl of Carlisle. 
The Earl of Cawdor. 

The Earl of Charlbmont, M. R. 1. A. 
The Earl of Donoughmore. 



are marked thus *.] 

The Earl of Dunraven. 

The Earl of Enniskillen. 

The Earl of Fife. 

The Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The Earl Fortbbcue. 

The Earl of Leitrim, M. R. I. A. 

The Earl of Mbath. 

The Earl of Powib. 

The Earl of Robse, M. R. I. A. 

The Viscount Db Vbbcl 

The Vibcount Libmore. 

The Viscount Lorton. 

The Viscount Mabbaebbnb. 

* The Vibcount Palmkebton. 

The Vibcount Powbebcourt. 



The 
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The Viscount Templktown. 

The Viscount Acheson, M. P. 

The Viscount Adarb, M. P., M. R. I. A. 

The Viscount Morpeth. 

The Lord Eliot, M. P. 

Lord George Hill, M. R. L A. 

Lord Albert (^ontngham. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester. 

The Lord Bishop of Cashbl, Waterford, 

and LisMORB. 
The Lord Bishop of Clooher. 



The Lord BiSHOPof Cork, Clotnb, and Ross. 
The Lord Bishop of Dbrrt and Rapiiob. 
The Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and 

Dromore. 
The Lord Bishop of Kilmorb, Elphin, and 

Ardagii. 
The Lord Bishop of Kildare. 
Lord Carbbrry. 
Lord Cremornb. 
Lord Farnham. 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci. 



Abraham Abell, Esq., M.R.LA., Cork. 

William Antisell, Esq., Abbey-st., Dublin. 

JohnH. Armstrong, Esq., A.B., Fitzwilliam- 
square, Dublin. 

Rev. James Kennedy Bailie, D. D., M. R. L A., 
Ardtrea House, Stewartstown. 

Hugh Barton, jun., Esq., Regent-street, 
London. 

Robert Bateson, Esq., Bel view, Belfast. 

Miss Beaufort, Hatch-street, Dublin. 

Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, Bart., Mount 
Dillon, Galway. 

Rev. William M. Beresford, Ballytore. 

Colonel R. H. Birch, Dublin. 

John Blachford, Esq., 36, Moorgate-street, 
London. 

Maxwell Blacker, Esq., Q. C, Merrion- 
square, Dublin. 

Loftus Bland, Esq., Pembroke-st., Dublin. 

Bindon Blood, Esq., M.R.LA., F.R.S.E., 
Edinburgh. 

* Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P., M.R.LA., 
London. 

Right Hon. Maziere Bradv, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, M.R.LA. 

Haliday Bruce, Esq., M.R.LA., Dublin. 

John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., London. 

Rev. Doctor Brunton, Edinburgh. 

Samuel Bryson, Esq., Belfast. 



John Ynyr Burges, Esq., Parkanaor, Dan- 
gannon. 

Rev. Samuel Butcher, A.M., M.R.LA., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. Richard Butler, A. B., M. R. L A., Trim. 

Rol)ert Call well, Esq., M.R.LA., Herbert- 
place, Dublin. 

Edward Cane, Esq., M.R.LA., Dawson-st, 

Dublin. 
George Carr, Esq., M.R.LA., Mountjoy-sq., 

Diiolin. 

*Rev. Joseph Carson, A.M., M.R.LA., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. William Carus, A. M., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Gather, Esq., 20, Blessington-street, 
Dublin. 

Sir Montague L. Chapman, Bart., Killua 
Castle, Athboy. 

Edward Wilmot Chetwode, Esq., M.R.LA., 
Woodbrook, Portarlington. 

Rev. Wm. Cleaver, A.M., Delgany. 

Rev. Thomas De Vere Coneys, A. M., 
Professor of Irish in the University of 
Dublin. 

Fred. W. Conway, Esq., M.R.LA., Rath- 
mines-road, Dublin. 

J. R. Cooke, Es<|., Blessington-st., Dublin. 

• Rev. G. E. Corrie, B. D., Fellow of St. 

Catherine's Hall, Cambridge. 

Very 
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Ver? Rev. Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Dean of 
Lismore. 

Thomas Coulter, Esq., M.D., M.R.I. A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

James T. Gibson Craig, Esq., Edinburgh. 

Rev. John C. Crosthwaite, A.M., Dean's 
Vicar, Christ (>hurch Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. Edward Cupples, LL. B., V. G. of 
Down and Connor, Lisburn. 

Miss J. M. Richardson Currer, Eshton 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

* Eugene Curry, Esq., Dublin. 
William Curry, Jun., Esq., Dublin. 

* James W. Cusack, Esq., M.D., Kildare-st., 

Dublin. 

Rev. Robert Daly, A.M., Powerscourt. 

C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., London. 

Rev. Robert V. Dixon, A.M., M.R.I. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

W. C. Dobbs, Esq., Fitzwilliam-pl., Dublin. 

Major Francis Dunne, A. D. C, Brittas, 
Clonaslee. 

Rev. Charles R. Elrington, D.D., M.R.I. A., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Dublin. 

Robert Ewing, Esq., Greenock. 

Samuel Gramme Fenton, Esq., Belfast. 

Sir Robert Ferguson, Bart., M.P., London- 
derry. 

Clement Ferguson, Esq. 

Patrick Vincent Fitzpatrick, Esq., Eccles- 
street, Dublin. 

Thomas Fortescue, Esq., Ravensdale. 

W. D. Freeman, Esq., Upper Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

Alfred Furlong, Esq., Newcastle, County 
Limerick. 

John S. Furlong, Esq., Q.C., Leeson-street, 
Dublin. 

Edmund Getty, Esq., Victoria-place, Belfast. 

Rev. Richard Gibbiugs, A.M., Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Michael Henry Gill, Esq., Great Brunswick- 
street, Dubun. 

The Knight of Glin, Limerick. 

G. B. Grant, Esq., Grafton-street, Dublm. 



Robert Graves, Esq., M. D., M. R. I. A., 
Dublin. 

Rev. James Graves, Borris in Ossory. 

John Gray, Esq., Greenock. 

Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, Cleveland- 
square, London. 

Rev. Charles Grogan, Harcourt-st., Dublin. 

John Gumlev, Esq., LL.D., St Stephen's- 
green, Dublin. 

James Haire, Esq., Summer-hill, Dublin. 

Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart.,M.P., Wimpole- 
street, London. 

J. Orchard Halliwell, Esq., Hon. M.R.I. A., 
London. 

James Hardiman, Esq., M.R.I. A., Gal way. 

Andrew S. Hart, Esq., LL.D., M.R.I. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Hon. Algernon Herbert, Saffron Walden. 

John E. Herrick, Erq., Pelmount, Cookstown. 

Thomas Hewitt, Esq., Cork. 

Sir J. W. H. Homan, Bart, Cappoquin. 

W. E. Hudson, Esq., Upper Fitzwilliam- 
street, Dublin. 

William Hughes, Esq., Westland-row, Dublin. 

John Hely Hutchinson, Esq., Paris. 

Thomas Hut ton, Esq., Dublin. 

Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart, M.P., London. 

Rev. James Ingram, D.D., President of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford. 

David Irving, Esq., LL.D., Edinburgh. 

John H. Jellett, Ewi., A.B., M.R.I.A., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

* Robert Jones, Esq., Portland, Dromore 
West 

Rol>ert Kane, Esq., M.D., M.R.I.A., Glou- 
cester-street, Dublin. 

William Kane, Esq., Gloucester-st., Dublin. 

Thomas Kane, Esq., M.D., Limerick. 

Denis H. Kelly, Esq., Castle Kelly, Mount 
Talbot 

Rev. Matthew Kelly, Maynooth College. 

Henry Kemmis, Esq., Q.C., Merrion-square, 
Dublin. 

The Rt. Hon. the Knight of Kerry, Listowell. 

b2 Rev. 
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Barrr Kaoz, Hooks Eldgli, 



Gcv^ J. Kboz, Ea^ 1LR.LA., Maddox- 



CmCbbT 



Ea^. CoUege-grem, DdbGii. 



George IfaAevi. Ea^. Spri^ Vafew Bd&it. 

Rer. George Mazwdl. Affcftoa. 

* Andrev llillikeB, Ea^, GralloMC, DabliB. 

Henry J. lloMk IUmbi, Eao., 1LB.LA., 
Dablm. 

R^. Cbarlea H. Movell, Colmkw. 

IfoMcn, Eaq., 1LB.LA., Tcrvoe, 



Lee. A.1L, ILILl. A., Fellov 
College, DubGn. 

Tbp Riglit Hob. Bvoo Lefroy, 



Joha Undsaj, Esq., II.ILLA., Cork. 

i:eT. HuBDfar^ Uojd, D.D., V.F.K.LA.. 
FeOaw of Trinhr College, DnbCn. 

Rev. Ridbard Low, Aiiaacn^ Galway. 

Josepli Lowell, Eaq., Londoo. 

Va7 Rev. J. P. Lyoos. Lyons Port, Ballina. 

* J^ Mac Cnllagh, Esq.,LL.D., M.R.L A., 
Fellov of Trinity College, Dublin. 

WniiaBi Torrens M'Cnllagli. Esq., Upper 
Gfencester-streeC, Dublin. 

Alexander M*DonneU, Esq., Dublin. 

Georsre H'DoweU, Esq., A.M., M.R.LA., 
Feiiow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

M'Gilfiraddy of tbe Reeks. 

Jaws M*Glashan, Esq., Dublin. 

Rer. John M*Hugh, Baldoyle. 

John W. M*Renue, Esq., Edinburgh. 

ReT. Thomas M*Neeoe, A.M., M.R.LA., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Sir Fred. Madden, Hon. M.R.I.A., British 
Museum. 

James Magee, Esq., Lr. Merrion-st., Dublin. 

Edward Magrath, Esq., Atheneum, London. 

John Mahon, Jun., Esq., Warneford-court, 
Throckmorton-street, London. 

Pierce Mahony, Esq., Dame>street, Dublin. 

Rev. Saiuuel R. Maitland, F.R.S., F.A.S., 
Palace, Lambeth. 

Andrew J. Malej, Esq., Merrion-sq., Dublin. 

Ileiirjr Martlet. Esq., Q.C., Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin. 



Thomas Mooie, Eaq., Sl up ei lw i, D«naes. 

John Shank More. Eaq., Great Kb 

Ewnburgh. 

Joseph Neeld,Eaq., M.P.,G 
London. 



Joseph N 
Dublin. 



Esq., 9R, Gkw i pe ate t - atreet, 



William Ns^eiH, Eaq., KiUester Abbey, R*- 
heny. 

Sir Locias O'Brien, Bart., Dromolmid. 

AoKustns Staibrd O'Brieii, Esq.. M.P.. Bh^ 
therwycke, Northamptoasfaire. 

WUliam Smith O'Bricm Esq.. M. P.. Car- 
moy Hill, Limerick. 

The Rt. Hon. Daniel O'ComidU M.P., Lord 
MaTor of DdUin. 

Mat. O'Connor. Esq., Moim^-aq., Diddin. 

The O'Dooovan, Montpeiicr, Doniglas. Cork. 

* John O'DonoTan, Esq., Dublin. 

Thomas O'Hagan, Esq.. Upper Moon^y- 
street, Dublin. 

Mayor O'Hara, Amymwe, CoUooney. 

Colman M. O'Loghlen, Esq., Dnbtin. 

Charles O'Malley, Esq., North Gt. George's- 
street, DnbKn. 

ReT. C«sar OtwaT, A.B.. M.R.L A., Dublin, 
(Deceased, 1842). 

ReT. MorUmer OSulFiTan, D.D., Rillyman. 

Rt. Hon. Sn- R. Peel, Bart.. M.P.. London. 

Louis Hayes Petit. Esq., F.R.S.. London. 

George Petrie, Esq., R.H.A.. M.B.LA., 
Grcnt Charles-street, Dublin. 

* Sir Thomas Phaiippa, Bart.. Broadway, 

W orcestershire. 

Jolm Edward Pigott. Esq.. 8, Mernon-sq., 
South, Dublin. 

Robert 
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Robert Pitcaim, Esq., Queen-&t., Edinburgh. 

Rev. Claflson Porter, Larne, County An- 
trim. 

William Potts, Esq., Dame-street, Dublin. 

Hon. Edward Preston, Gormanstown Castle, 
Baibriggaii. 

Colonel J. Dawson Rawdon, M. P., Cold- 
stream Guards, Stanhope-street, London. 

Rev. L. F. Renahan, College, Maynooth. 

Rev. T. R. Robinson, D.D., M.R.I. A., Ob- 
servatory, Armagh. 

Richard Roth well, Esq., Rockfield, Kells. 

Rev. Franc Sadleir, D.D., V.P.R.I.A., Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Francis A. Sanders, Esq., A.B., Dublin. 

Rev. William Sewell, A.M., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, M. P., Recorder 
uf Dublin. 

Rem my H. Sheelian, Esq., Mespil House, 
Dublin. 

Evelyn R. Shirley, Esq., M.P., Eatington 
Park, Shipton-ou-Stour. 

Rev. J. H. Singer. D.D., V.P.R.I.A., Se- 
nior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Afiuiila Smith, Esq., M.D., M.R.I. A., Dub- 
lin. 

* Rev. .lohn Campbell Smith, Glasgow. 

Jos. Huband Smith, Esq., A.M., M.R.I. A., 
Dublin. 

William Smith, Esq., Carbetb Guthrie, Stir- 
lingshire. 

John Smith, Esq., LL.D., Secretary of the 
Maitland Oliib, Glasgow. 

* George Smith, Esq., Lower Baggot-street, 

Dublin. 

John George Smyly, Esq., Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 

George Lewis Smyth, Esq., Bridge-street, 
London. 

Sir Wm. Meredith Somerville, Bart, M.P. 

Rev. Thomas Stack, A.M., M.R. LA., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

William Stokes, Esn.. M.D., M.R. LA., Re- 
gius Professor of Physic, Dublin. 



Andrew Storie, Esq., Signet Library, Edin- 
burgh. 

Hon. Andrew Godfrey Stuart, Aughnacloy. 

Rev. Hamilton Stuart, Rochfort, Buncrana. 

William Villiers Stuart, Esq., Dromana, 
Cappoquin. 

Rev. George Studdert, A.B., Dundalk. 

* Robert James Tennent, Esq., Belfast. 
James Thompson, Esq., Belfast. 

Robert Tighe, Esq., Fitzwilliam-sq., Dublin. 

* W. F. Tighe, Esq., Tnistiogue. 

•Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., V.P.R.LA., Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin. 

George Tomb, Esq., Temple-street, Dublin. 

Rev. Rob. Traill, D.D., M.R.LA.,F.R.S.E., 
Schull, Skibbereen. 

Rev. John M. Traherne, Coedriglan, Car- 
diff. 

Travers Twiss, Esq., F.R.S., University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Crofton Moore Vandeleur, Esq., Kilrush. 

Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart, Curragh Chase, 
Adare. 

Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart, M.P., London. 

John Walker, Esq., Cornhill House, Cold- 
stream, W.B. 

Rev. Charles Wm. Wall, D.D., M.R. I. A., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

James A. Wall, Esq., Baggot-street, Dublhi. 

Hugh Walsh, Esk}., Drumsna. 

Sam. Hibbert Ware. Esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., 
York. 

Charles T. Webber, Esq. M.R. I. A., 22, 
Upper Gloucester-street, Dublin. 

Hon. Henry R. Westenra, Dell, Windsor. 

Lebtock P. Wilson, Esq., North Audley-st, 
London. 

Rev. J. Wilson, B.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Rev. James Wilson, D.D., Precentor of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 

Edwsrd Wright, Esq., Blessington-street 
Dublin. 

Rev. Walter Young, Enniskillen. 

PUNDAMBNT.\L 
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FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF TIIE SOCIETY. 

L The number of Members shall be limited to 500. 

IL The affairs of the Society shall be managed bj a President and Council of 
twelve Members, to be elected annually by the Society. 

II L Those Noblemen and Gentlemen who have been admitted Members prior to 
the first day of May, 1841, sliall be deemed the original Members of the Society, and 
all future Members shall be elected by the Council. 

IV. Each Member shall pay four pounds on the first year of his election, and one 
]>ouud every subsequent year. These payments to be made in advance, on or before 
the first day of January, annually. 

V. Such Members as desire it, may become Life Members, on pajrment of tlie 
sum of thirteen pounds, or ten pounds, (if they liave already paid their entrance fee) in 
lieu of the annual subscription. 

YI. Every Member whose subscription is not in arrear shall be entitled to receive 
one copy of each publication of the Society issued subsequently to his admission ; and 
the books printed by the Society shall not be sold to the public. 

YII. No Member who is three mouths in arrear of his subscription shall be en- 
titled to vote, or to any other privileges of a Membi^r ; and any Member who shall be 
one year in arrear shall be considered as having resigned. 

VIII. Any Member who shall gratuitously edit any Ixiok, approved of by the 
Council, shall be entitled to twenty copies of such book, when printed, fur his own use: 
and the Council shall at all times be ready to receive suggestions from Members, rela- 
tive to such rare books or manuscripts as they may be acc^uainted with, and which 
tlicy may deem worthy of being printed by the Society. 

IX. The Council shall have power to appoint ofiicers ; and to make by-laws not 
inconsistent with the fundamental laws of the Society. 



The Council invite the attention of the friends of the Society and of Irish literature 
to the plan already proposed m the original Prospectus, of publishing a Miscellany, in 
which such shorter Pieces as cannot conveniently be issued in a separate form, may 
from time to time appear. The Council will be thankful for any tracts or documents 
of this kind, which those who have access to public libraries, or family collections, may 
have the kindness to send them. Reprints of rare books relating to Ireland form a 
most important object of the Society's labours, and any such that may be entrusted to 
the Couocil for publication, will be used with the greatest possible care, and safely re- 
turned with thanks. 

Noblemen 
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Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members of the Irish Archaeo- 
logical Society are requested to forward their names and addresses to the Secretary, 
Bey. Dr. Todd, Trinity Collie, Dublin. The publications of the year 1841 may be 
obtained by Members now joining the Society, on payment of the annual subscription 
for that year. Literary Societies and public libraries may procure the Society's pub- 
lications by causing their Librarian or any other officer to become a Member of the 
Irish ArchaK)logical Society in their name. 

Subscriptions will be received in Dublin by Messrs. Ilodges and Smith, the So- 
ciety's Booksellers, 2 1 , College-green. 

In London, by Mr. T. Clerc Smith, 1 3, Henrietta-Street^ Covent Garden. 

In Belfast, by Edmund Getty, Esq., Victoria-place, 

In Cork, by John Lindsay, Esq., Maryville^ Blackrock, 

In Edinburou, by David Laing, Esq., Signet Library. 

In Glasgow, by John Smith, Esq., LL.D., 70, Su Vincent-street. 

Those Members who may find it inconvenient to pay their subscriptions to these 
gentlemen, will have the goodness to procure a Post-OiHce order made payable to the 
Secretary, Rev. J. 11. Todd, D.D., Trinity College, Dublin ; or to the Treasurer, John 
Smith Furlong, Esq., Q. C, 146, Leeson-street, Dublin. 



ADDITIONAL MEMBERS, 

elected since the foregoing list went to press. 

iLi/e Members are marked thus *.] 

• H18 ExcELLBNCT Earl De Gbey, Lord Lieutenant op Ireland. 

* The Most Noblb the Marquis op Waterpord. 
The Right Hon. the Earl op Clancartt. 



Miss M. J. Alexander, Dublin. 

Rev. Charles Crosthwaite, A. M., Monas- 

terevan. 
J. Walter K. Evton, Esq., F. S. A. Lond. 

and Ed., Elgin Villa, Leamington. 
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pteaOh DUIN NQ N-5eD1i. 
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pteaoh Dum nq N-seoh, 
ocus uucaic cacha Tnui^i pach, inso. 




'■ UI pig ampa pop eipnin, pcaclicup ano, .i. Dom- 
j*nall, mac QeDa, mic Qinmipech, mic Seona, mic 
pepgiijxi Cennpooa, mic Conaill 5*^^^"' '"'*^ 
Neill Nai-jiallaig, De ceniiil Uuachail Ucccmaip ocup Ugoine 
THaip anall. Ip e in c-Ugaine TTlap pin po gab para jpcne ocup 
epca, mapa ocup c(pe, ocup Dpucc, ocup Daicin, ocup paca na n-nile 
nul aicpige ocup nemaicpije, ocup nac ouil pil a mm ocup a caU 
main, im piji n-6penn oo oilpiugao Dia cloinD co bpach, Ocup 
po gab lepom Cuacal Ueccmap, mac piacliach pinnola, iia paca 
ceona pop plicc a penacap .1. Ugaine ITlaip, ocup 5c Xyo cipca ppia 

cloinD-pium 



The ornamental initial letter b ie taken 
from the Book of Kelis. The Society ia 
indebted to Dr. Aquilla Smith for tlie 
/ae-*imiU from which tlie wood cut was 
engraved. 

* Ugaini Mor. — Tlie pedigree of King 
Domlinall, up to Ugaind Mor, is given in 



Note A, at the end of ttie volume. 

' Oatia. — Ho ^b para, literalljr, " took 
or e;iacted the guarantees of the sun, &c." 
but as thb would hnrdlj be intelligible 
in Eagliah, the liberty has been taken of 
rendering it as in the test. The historical 
fact is also recorded in the Book of Lein- 



THE BANQUET OF DUN NA N-GEDH, 
AND THE CAUSE OF THE BATTLE OF MAGH RATH. 




^^i^^^^^fONCE vipon a time there was a renowned king over 
i^W Erin, namely Domlmall, son of Aedh, son of Ain- 
f) f^&^ niire, eon of Setlna, eon of Fergus Cennfoda, son of 
^^^ Conall Giilbftn, son of Niall of tlie Nine HosUigcs, of 
K (CV^^S^i^o race of Tuatlial Tcclitnihar and Ugainc Mor". 
"t^&^&^rvj^Qyff t],ig Ugainc Jlor exacted oatlis"" by the enn 
and moon, the sea, the dew and colours, and by all tlie elements 
visible and invisible, and by every element wliich is in heaven and on 
earth, that the sovereignty of Erin should be invested in liis descen- 
danta for ever. And Tuatlial Tcchtmhar, the son of Fiacha Finnola, 
exacted the same oaths in imitation of his ancestor Ugauic Mor, 

and 

stcr, and in tlic Leabliar Gabhala. O'FU- canuin continet citcrioribui usque pToi«- 
herty (Ogygift, p. 160) mentiooe it in tlic gavit Axium» rcgium principum ac mag- 
following words: — "lni{>eriuni ultra Hi- natunillibcmiRJurejurandopcrrcscrcstas 
berniain iu occidi-utolibus KuropB insulis omnca visibllcs ct uivisibilca adliibito, tibi, 
nuri Meditvrraneo, quud Siculumet AJri- at^juep steruiuisinperpetuumdevinxiL*' 
ti2 



cloino-pum im piji n-6penn cap i^dpujaD na pach pin ociip na 
n-oul po naipc-pium p^ppo, puDilpi Uempac co iva colamnaib ocuj* 
pen-cuara Uempa ocup TTliDe Do jpep oca cloino-piuni co bpdc; 
ocup 56 no paemat) neac 00 cloino Uganie no Uhuacail piji Do 
rabaipc uaioib Do neac aile, ap oi cpa, noca DI15 in pij pin ceacc 
1 Uemaip, ace mine ruca pepann bup compucain ppia 00 clotnD 
Ujaine TTlaip ocup Uuacail Ueccmaip 1 cein bup pig he popaib; 
ocup m can ac bela in pij pin, Ueiriaip 00 beic ac claino U^aine, 
nmail po naipc Ujaine pepm pop pipu Gpenn, m can po gab ^lallu 
6penn ocup Qlban ocup co cip Leacha alia naip. 

Qp ai pin, po h-e]»caineo Uemaip lapum la Ruaoan Loqia ocup 
la xii. appeal na h-Gpenn, ocup la nuemu Gpenn ap cena. Ocup 
cipe no ^abao in piji nip ba li-aba 00 beic 1 Uemaip 6 po h-epcain- 
eab h-i, ace m c-inao ba ppuiciu ocup ba li-aibniu lap in pig no 
jebaD Gpinn, ip ann no bio a oomndp no a aicpeab. Dorhnall mac 

Qe6a, 



^ For an account of the oath which 
Tuathal Techtmhar exacted from the men 
of Ireland, see the Book of Leinstcr and the 
Leabhar GabhaU of the O'Clery's. O'Fk- 
lierty gives it in the following words : 

^* Tuathalius, regni diademate potitus, 
comitia TemorisB indixit, ad quss Iliber- 
nm proceres magno numero oonfluxerunt 
Ubi omnes, per sua gentilitia sacramenta, 
solcm, lunam, ac cetera numina, tcrres- 
tria ac coelestia, quemadmodum sui majores 
ipsius majoribus pridem Herimoni et IIu- 
goni voverunt se cum posteris suis ipsi 
ac ncpotibus Hibemie regibus, quamdiu 
Fulum Hibernicum sale ambitum inviola- 
tarn fidem et obsequium prscstituros.^' — 
Ogi/gia^ part iii. c. 56. 



^ 6eara. — Lcatha is the name by which 
Italy is called in the ancient Irish MSS. ac- 
cording to Duald Mac Firbis. This story 
was evidently written to flatter the pride of 
the Ily-Niall race, and to show that if any 
otlier family succeeded in obtaining the 
sovereignty they should be viewed in the 
light of usurpers; and indeed it were well 
for the ancient Irish if the sovereignty 
had been vested in some one family. 
O'Conor, in his Dissertations on the His- 
tory of Ireland, states that the Hy-Niall 
formed as old and as uninterrupted a dy- 
nasty as any family in Europe. 

* 6orpa. — Lothra, now Lorrah, a village 
in the Barony of Lower Ormond, in the 
north of the county of Tipperary, where St. 



and stipulated that if the sovereignty of Erin should be contested 
with his descendants in violation of these oaths, taken on tlie ele- 
ments, by which he bound them, his progeny should still have tlie 
legitimate possession of Tara with its supporting families, and the 
old tribes of Tara and Meath perpetually and for ever*^ ; and that 
should any of the race of Ugain^ or Tuathal even consent to resign the 
sovereignty to any other person, tlie latter could not, nevertheless, come 
to dwell at Tara, imlcss he had given lands equally ancient as Tai-a 
to the descendants of Ugaine Mor and Tuathal Techtmhar while he 
should be king over them ; and that when this king should die, Tara 
should revert to the race of Ugaine, according to the inj miction laid 
by Ugaine himself on the men of Erin, when he took the hostages 
of Erin and of the countries extending eastwards to Leatha**. 

Notwithstanding this, Tara was afterwards denounced by St. 
Ruadhan of Lothra*" and the twelve apostles of Erin, and all the other 
saints of Erin, so that, whoever obtained the sovereignty, it was not 
auspicious for him to reside at Tara from the time it was cursed, but 
the seat and habitation of each king who obtained the chief sway, was 
fixed in whatever locality he deemed most commodious and delight- 
fur. When Domhnall, the son of Aedh, assmned the sovereignty, 
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Ruadhan, or Rodanus, erected a monastery 
in the sixth century. For a fuU account 
of the cursing of Tara by this saint, the 
reader is referred to the Life of St liodanus, 
published by the BoUandists, 25th April, 
to Mageoghcgan's Translation of the An- 
nals of Clonmacnoise, at the year ^6^, and 
to Petrie^s History and Antiquities of Tara 
Hill, p. loi. 

^ These royal seats were in various parts 
of Ireland; that of the monarchs of the 



Northern Hy-Niall race, was at Aileach, 
near Derry; the scats of the Southern 
Hy-Niall were at Lough Lcane, near Castle- 
]K)llard, and at Dun na Sgiatli, on the 
north-west margin of Loch Ainninn, now 
Lough Ennell, near Mullingar; the scat of 
the Dal-Cais was at Kincora, in the town 
of Killaloe; and the seats of the two 
monarchs of tlie O'Conor race, at Katli 
Croghan, in the present county of Kos- 
oouunon, and at Tuam, in the county 



Qeba, iTnoppo, o po gab pige Gpenn ba peat> a oun-apu]^ com- 

niiibce DO poejae Gpenn cecup Dun na n-jeo po]i bpu na boinne. 

Ocup po copaino pium pecc mupu niop-aiobli imon t)6n pin pa 

copmailiup Uempaij; na pig, ocup po ropainD 510 cije in oiiine pm 

pa copmailiup cije na Uempac .1. in nnocuaipc mop-aobal, ip mci 

no bio in pi5 pepin ocup na pfjna ocup na h-ollumain, ocuj* an ip 

oeacli ppi cec n-oan olcena; ocup in Long llluman, ocup in Lonj 

Laijen, ocuj* m Choipip Connacc, ocup m Gacpaip Ulao, ocup 

Capcaip na n-jiall, ocup Recla na pileo, ocu]* ^pianan m en 

uairne, — ip epioe 00 pijneo la Copmac mac Qipc ap cup oia ingin 

.1. Do 5pcinic — ocu]' na nje olcena cenmorac pin. 

Gonial )• 



of Galway. But the monarch of Ireland, 
of whatever race he hap|)ened to be, or 
wherever he fixed his residence, was ne- 
vertheless called King of Tara as often as 
King of £rin by the Bards. 

* Dun na n-gedh, — This name is now 
forgotten. It was probably the name of 
the large fort on the south side of the 
lk)yne, near Dowth, in the coimty of East 
Meath. In Mac Morissy's copy it is written 
Dun na n-gaedh, which seems more cor- 
rect King Domhnall afterwards removed 
liis residence to Ard Fothadh, near the 
town of Donegal, where he died, according 
to the Amials of the Four Masters, in the 
year 639 [rede 642]. 

** Midhchuairt. — For an account of the 
Teach Midhchuarta, or Banqueting Hall 
at Tara, see Petrie's Hbtory and Antiqui- 
ties of Tara Hill, p. 160, et sequent, 

' OUaves, — Ollamh signifies a chief pro- 
fessor of any science. 

^ Long Mumhan^ — L e. the Munster 



house. 

^ Long Laighean^ — L e. the Leinster 
house. 

' Coisir Connachi^ — ^L e. tlie Connaght 
Banqueting house. 

"* EachraU Uladky — L e. the Uitonian 
house. These four houses seem to have 
formed a part of the Teach Midhchuarta. 

" Prison of the Hostages, — For the situ- 
ation of Dumha na n-giall, at Tara, near 
which must have stood Carcair na n-giall, 
the Prison of tlie Hostages, see Petrie's 
Hist and Antiq. of Tara Hill, plate 7. 

^ Star of the Poets, — There is no men- 
tion made of tliis house in Petrie's History 
and Anti(iuitics of Tara Hill. 

P Grianan of the one pillar. — Tliis is tlie 
fort called Ilatli Graine, in Petrie's His- 
tory and Antiquities of Tara Hill, p. 192. 
The relative situation of all tlie ruins, as 
existing on Tara Hill, in the tenth century, 
are shown on plate 10 of that work, and 
as tlioy exist at present on plate 6, and 



he first selected Dun na ii-gedli', on the bank of the Boinn [the 
River Boyne], to be his habitation beyond all tlie situations in Erin. 
And he drew [fonned] seven very great ramparts aroiuid tliis 
fort after the model of regal Tara, and he also laid out the houses of 
that fort after tlie model of the houses of Taiu, namely, the great 
Midhchuairt*", in which the king liimself, and the queens, and the 
ollaves', and those who were most distinguished in each profession, 
ait; also tlie Long Mmnhan^ the Long Laighean*", the Coisir Con- 
iiacht', the Eachrais Uladh", the Prison of the Hostages", Uie Star of 
Uie Poets**, the Grianan of the one pillar" (which last had been fii*8t 
built at Tara by Connac Mac Art**, for his daughter Grainne), and 
other houses besides. 



ilso on the Ordnance Map of the county 
of Mcath, Parish of Tara. 

< Cormac Mac Art, — The commence- 
ment of the reign of this monarch is re- 
corded in tlie Annals of Tighernach, at 
A. D. 218, and his death is entered in 
the Annals of the Four Masters at tlie 
jear 266. His daughter Graine, for whom 
the Grianan here mentioned was erected, 
was the wife of the celebrated warrior 
Finn Mac Cumhaill, the Fingal of Mac 
Pherson's Ossian. The word " Grianan" 
may be thus correctly defined: i. A bcnu- 
tifol sunny spot, as Grianan Calraighe, a 
place in the parish of Calry, in the north 
of the county of Sligo. In this topogra- 
phical or rural sense, it is translated by 
Golgan, mdarium^ terra Solaris^ (Acta SS. 
p. 13, not 6). 2. A bower or summer- 
boose. 3. A balcony or gallery, a boudoir. 
4. A royal palace. In the third and 
fiiorth sense here set down, this word is 



One 

very frequently used in the old Irish His- 
torical Tales and Romances. The follow- 
ing description of the erection of a Gria- 
nan, as given in a very ancient historical 
tale, entitled Fledh Bricrinn, L e. the 
Feast of Bricrenn, preserved in Leabhar 
11a h-Uidliri, a MS. of tlie twelfth century, 
now in the ]K>sses8ion of Messrs. Hodge<^ 
and Smith, will give one a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of what the ancient Irish meant 
by the word : — " Then did Bricrenn erect a 
Grianan near the couch of King Concobhar 
and those of the heroes. This Grianan 
he formed of gems and various rich mate- 
rials, and placed on it windows qf^ass 011 
every side. One of these windows he placed 
over his own couch, so that he might see 
the whole extent of the great house out 
of it" 

In tlie third sense it is used in the 
Leabhar Breac, fol. 27, a, a, to translate 
the Latin word ctenacuium. 
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Coolaip Domnall aoaig mpum ip in cig pin, ocup acci pfp ocup 
aiplina injnaD, ocup ip e ac conaipc cuilen con po h-aileD Uxip 
(.1. peapjlont) ainm m chon pin) pop a jlun pepir. a Dul pop Duible 
ocup t)a]»acc uaoa, ocu]« cuanapra 6penn ocup Qlban ocup Saxan 
ocup bpecan Do cinol oo'n cuilen pin, co capD-jKic pecc cara Do'n 
pig CO pepaib 6penn ime ppi pecc laa na peccmame, ocup co 
capoca ap ceano ecuppu cac lairn Oib-pin, ocup in peccmaD Uxa 
ann po mebaiD pop na conu. Ocup po mapbca c(k m pig, an Dap- 
laip, ip m cac Deioenac Dib pm. TTlupclaip lapum in pig ap a 
cooluD ocup Do caeD Do bioj ap in imoai^ co m-bui lomnocc pop 
uplap in cije. Do bepc umoppo ben m pig, .1. injen pig Oppaige, 
a t)i laim im a bpajaic, ocup apbepc ppip, aipip ocum-pa, a pig, 
ol y»i, ocup na cue h'aipe pe pijipib aioce, ocup na poc uamnai^ep 
cpicu; ap acac Conaill, ocup Gojain, ocup Gip;^ialla, ocup Clann 
Colmain, ocup Sil Qeoa Slaine, ocup cecpe pine Uempacli imuc 
anochc ip in C15 pi, ocup aipip pop ceill, ol pi. 

bennacc 

' Vision. — The word fip is given in 193. She was probably the sister of Groin- 

Cormac's Glossary as cognate with the seach,thedaughterofAedh Finn, Prince of 

Latin word visio. 088ory,who was married toKingDomhnall's 

* Erin Its Nominative is 6ipe, Gen. brother, Madcobha, the clerk. The death 

Gipenn, Dat or Oblique case Gipirin. of Duinsech is recorded by all the Irish 

* Alba, now Scotland. Norn. Qlba, Gen. Annalists; Tighernach, whose chronology 
aiban, Dat or Oblique case Qlbain. is the most correct, dates it A. D. 639. 

u Sacfan, L e. that part of England ^ Bace o/Canall^ — ^L e. the descendants 

then in the possession of the Saxons. of Conall Gulban, who was the youngest 

^ 6peocam, L e. that part of Britain son of the monarch Niall of the Nine 

then in the possession of the Welsh or an- Hostages, and who died in the year 464. 

cient Britons. They had their possessions in the present 

^ Qp cenn, literally " slaughter of county of Donegal, and in later ages 

heads,'' L e. of men ; strokes capitum, branched into several great families, as 

* The king* 8 wife. — She was named Duin- O'Muldory, O'Canannan, O'Donnell, O'Do- 
sech,accordingto the history of remarkable her ty, O' Gallagher, O'Boyle, &c. 
women, preserved in the Book of Lecan, foL ' Bace of Eoghan^ — L e. the descendants 



One night as Domlinall afterwards slept in this house, he had a 
vision' and a dream : he saw a greyhound whelp, Fearglonn by name, 
which had been reared by himself, go forth from him, even from his 
knee, with rage and fury, gathering the dogs of Erin*, AlbaS Saxon- 
land" and Britain^ ; and they gave the king and tlie men of Erin 
around him seven battles during the seven days of the week, and a 
slaughter of heads'' was made between them each day, but on the 
seventli day the dogs were worsted, and in the last battle die king's 
own hoimd, as he thought, was killed. The king then awoke from 
his sleep, and he sprang affrighted from liis bed, so that he was naked 
on the floor of the house. The king's wife*, the daughter of the king 
of Ossory, put her two arms about his neck and said to him, " Tarrj'' 
Mrith me, O king," said she, " and do not heed visions of the night, and 
be not affrighted by them, for the race of Conall^ and Eoghan*, the 
Oirghialla*, the Clann Colmain'*, the sons of Aedh Slaine*^, and the 
four tribes of Tara**, are around tliee this night in this house, and 

ihereforel* said she, " remain steady to reason." 

" A blessing 

of Eoghan, son of the same monarch. Mahons, O'Carrolls, O'llanlons, Maguires, 

Eoghan died in the year 465. After the 0'Uanraghtys,MacKenna8,&c&c. Their 

establbhmcnt of surnames the more distin- country comprised the counties of Louth, 

guished families of this race were O^Neill, Armagh, and Monaghan, and the greater 

Blac Loughlin, O'Kane, O'Hagan, O^Gorm- part of Fermanagh, 
ley, O'Quin, Mac Cathmhaoil, now Mac *> Clann Colmain, — L e. the Race of Col- 

Cawell, O'Mullen, &c. &c. man, the son of Dermot This Cobnan 

* Tke Oirghiallfi, — They were the de- flourished about the year 562, and was 

•cendants of the three Collas, who de- the ancestor of the O'Melaghlins of West- 

stroyed the Ultonian palace of Emania, in meath, the chiefs of the Southern Hy- 

the year 333 (Ann. Tighernach.), and drove Niall race. 

the ancient Ultonians, or Clanna Rudh- ^AedhSlaine. — He reigned jointly with 

raighe, beyond Glen Righc and Lough Cobnan, the son of Baedan, from the year 

Neagh, into the present counties of Down 599 to 605. 

and Antrim. In later ages the principal ** The four tribes of Tara Tlie four 

fiunilics of the Oirghialla were the Mac tribes or families of Tara, after the esta- 

UU8U ARCU. see. 6. C 
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bennacc pojic, a ben, ol pe, ip maic pom cecaipcip; ocup Do 
caeo lee ip in leapaiD mp pin; ocup po lappacc m pigan pcelxx 
oe cio ac conaipc ip m pip. Ni eibep ppic a pi^an, ol pe, na ppi 
neac aile, no co poipiup co h-aipm a pil TTlaelcaba Cleipech, mo 
oepbpacaip, ap ip e bpeidiem aiplmjci ip oeach pil a n-6puin. 

Ueic mpum m pij i cinD mip ceD caippcech co h-aipm a m-bui 
ITlaelcaba, mac QeOa, mic Qinmipec, co OpuimOilaip, uaip ip ann 
po bui lap pojbail piji n-6penn ap jpab De ocup m Choimbeb na 
n-oul, ocup oipepc m-bec aigi ann pin, ocup en oeicnebup ban, ocup 
ceo cleipec a Im ann pin, ppi h-oippeno ocup ceilebpao cec rpara. 
Rainic umoppo m pig co Opuim Dilaip co ceac TTIailcaba, ocup 
pepcap pailci ppipann, ocup Do jnicep popaic ooib, ocup ac na;^ap 
biao ooib cu m-ba paireaciacuile. Qnaic ann pin ppi peccmain,ocup 
innipioDomnalliapum aaiplingci oomaelcabacoleip,ocupapbepc 
ppip, beip bpeic puippe pin, a bpacaip inmain, ol pe. Xio h-imoepgca 
lapum un TTlaelcaba lap cloipcecc na h-aiplinjci, ocup apbepc, ip 
cian o ca a caippnji in aiplingce pin, a pig, ol pe, ocup b6paf:-pa 
bpeic puippi. TTlac pig, ol pe, ocup cuilen con, mano aiplmgi 
ooib. Qcac oa oalca ajuc-pa, a pig, ol pe, .1. Cobcach Caem mac 

T^ajallaij 



blishmcnt of surnames, were theO^Harts, 
O' Regans, O'Kelljs of Bregia, and O'Conol- 
lys. See prose version of O'Dugan's To- 
pographical Poem, drawn up for Maguirc 
by the Four Masters, in the MS. collection 
of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, No. 178, 
J). 345, line 1 2. 

' Maelcobha^ tlie clericy the son of Aedh, 
wits King of Ireland from die year 612 to 
615, when he retired to Druim Dilair, 
having resigned the government to Suibhne 
Meann, who reigned till tlie year 628, 



when Domhnall, tlie brother of Maelcobha, 
and hero of this tale, succeeded. 

^ Druim Dilair was the ancient name of 
a place near Belleck, in the barony of Magh- 
ei-aboy, and county of Fermanagh. See 
O'Reilly's Irish Writers, pp. xli, xlu; also 
the Lcabhar Gabhala of the O'Clerys, reign 
of Maolcobha, pp. 1 86 to 1 89, where Druim 
Dilair is described as near the margin of Caol 
Uiscc, now Caol na h-Eirne, near Belleek. 

^ Hermitage, — t)ipepc, which is the name 
of many places iu Ireland, is translated 
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" A blessing be upon thee, O woman," said he, " well hast thou 
quieted me ;" and he then returned with her into the bed. And the 
queen requested him to relate to her what he had seen in the vision. 
" I will not tell it to thee, O queen," said lie, " nor to any one else, 
until I reach tlie place where Maelcobha, the cleric,* my brother, is, 
for he is the best interpreter of dreams in Erin." 

In a month afterwards, the king proceeded with a hundred 
chariots to Druim Dilair,' where Maelcobha, son of Aedh, son of 
Ainmire, was dwelling, having resigned the sovereignty of Erin for 
the love of God, the creator of the elements, and having here a small 
hermitage,' with ten women, and one himdred clerks to offer masses 
and sing vespers at the hom^s. The king arrived at Druim Dilair at 
the house of Maelcobha, where he was welcomed, and where a 
resting-place was prepared for him and his people, and food was 
disti'ibuted to them till they were all satisfied. They remained here 
for a week, and Domhnall fully revealed his dream to Maelcobha, 
and said to him, " Give thy judgment on that, dear brother." Mael- 
cobha grew red on hearing the dream, and said " It is long since tlie 
events shown in that dream were predicted, O king," said he, " and I 
will pass my judgment upon it. A greyhound whelp in a dream," said 
he, ** is the same as a king s son : thou hast two foster-sons, O king," 
said he, " namely, Cobhthach Caemh,"* the son of Eaghallach, the son of 

Uadach 



duertus locus and desertum by Colgan. 
(Acta SS. p. 579, cap. 3). It originally 
meant desert or wilderness, but it was 
afterwards applied to a hermit's cell or 
habitation, as appears from the Leabhar 
Breac, foL 100, a, a, and a MS. in the Lib. 
Trin. Coll. (H. 2. 18.) foL 113, ^ a. 

^ CMtach Caemh, — No mention is made 
of this Cobhthach in the Irbh Annals, but 



the death of his father, Raghallach, is 
noted by Tighemach, at the year 649, and 
that of his brother Cellach, at the year 
705. ** Cellach Mac Kagallaigh Kigh Con- 
nacht post derieatum obiit'*^ The name 
Cobhthach, which signifies victorious^ is 
still preserved in the family name O'Cobh- 
thaigh, which is usually anglicised Qffey^ 
without the prefix 0\ 



Ci 
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Rajallaig, mic UaDach; pij Connacc in Ro^allac hipn; ocuy* 
Gonial Claen, mac Scannlain Sciaclecain; pig UlaD pepn in ci 
Conjal. QpDaigpiD ceccap oib i c'ajaio-piu, a pij, ocuj* Do bepa 
oibepgaij; ocup oep Dcnma uilc Qlban, ocup Ppan^c, ocup Soxan, 
ocup bpecan laip. Do cum n-6penn, ocup Do bepac pecc cara ouic- 
piu ocup D*pepaib Gpenn ap cena, cu ni-ba h-ilap6a np plog popaib 
Oiblinib, ocup m peccmao cac cuippirep errpaib caecpaiD oo 
Oalca-pu ip m cac pw. Ocup ip i pm bpec na h-aiplmgci acconap- 
cQip, a pig, ap TTlaelcaba, ocup apeb ip coip ouicpiu, a pig, olpc, 
pleaD Do rupgnam aguo, ocup pip Gpenn Do capjlom Dia caicim 
ocup jeill caca cuiciD a n-Gpinn oo jabail, ocup na oi Dalca pin 
pilec aguD-pa t>o congbail a n-jlapaib co ceann m-blia6na. Qp 
ip neccap oib cic ppir, 0015 ceic a neim apcac aiplinjci allapcig 
t)o bliaoain; ocup a leguo amac lap pin, ocup peoou uiiOa ocup 
mafne Oipfme 00 cabaipc ooib lapum. 

Ni oinjencap pin lim-pa, ol in pig, ap ip cu|»ca no puicpmD 
pi 6pe indp t)o genamo pell pop ma oalcaoaib pepin, ap ni cic-^ 
paio ppim-pa caioce, ocup oia cipcaip pipu in Domain ppim-jxi ni 
ncpaD Copgal. Conao ann apbepc po: 

Qc conapc aiplingi n-olc, 

peccmain pop mfp gup a nocc, 

ip DO canagup om' cij, 

D*a h-aipneip D*a ?i-innipin. 

nio cuilen-pa cuanna a clu, 

pepjlonn pepp h-i na cec cu, 

Dap 

*» Gonial Claen is called Congol Caecli wry-eyed, 

ill the Annals of Tighernach, at the year i Then he 9aid, — This is the usual ar- 

637, and Congal Caoch, or Congal Claon, rangenient of ancient Irish tales: a cer- 

in the Annals of the Four Masters, at the tain portion of the story is first told m 

year 624. It appears from this story that prose, and the most remarkable incidents 

1x)th epithets are synonymous, and mean in the same afterwards repeated in metre. 
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Uadach; ( tliis Raghallacli is king of Connauglit) ; and Congal Claon\ 
the son of Scannlan of the Broad Shield ; Congal hhuself is king of 
Ulster. Either of these will rise up against thee, O king, and will 
bring the plmidcrers and the doers of evil of Alba, Fmnce, Saxon- 
land, and Britain with him to Erin, who will give seven battles to 
thee and the men of Erin, so that great slaughter shall be made be- 
tween you both, and in the seventh battle which shall be fought be- 
tween you, thy foster-son shall fall. And this is the interi>retation of 
the vision thou hast seen, O kuig," said Maelcobha. " Now it is projxir 
for thee, O king," said he, " to prepare a banquet, and to invite to it 
the men of Erin, and to obtain tlie hostages of every province in 
Erin, and also to detain in fetters, to the end of a year, these two foster- 
sons of thine, because it is one of them who will rise up against 
thee, and because the venom goes out of every di-eam within tlie 
year. Then set them at liberty, and bestow many jewels and nuicli 
wealth upon tliem." 

" This shall not be done by me," said the khig, ** for sooner would 
I quit Erin than deal treacherously by my own foster-sons, for thi^y 
will never rise up against me, and if all tlie men of the world should 
oppose me Congal would not." And then he said^ : 

Domhnall. — " I have seen an evil dream, 

A week and a month this night. 

In consequence of it I left my house, 

To narrate it, to tell it 

My whelp of estimable character, 

Ferglonn, better than any hound. 

Me thought 

often in the nature of a diuloguc between amusement of their cliieftoiuH, at their 

two of the principal characters. It is public feasts, and that the portions given 

generally supposed that these stories were iu metre were sung.— See PiX'face. 
recited bj tlie ancient Irish poets for the 
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Dap Im po rinoil oam cuain, 

D'dp mill Gpinn ppi h-oen uaip. 
6ep-pi bpeic p'p uippe-pm, 

uaic a TTlailcaba, clepig 

ip cu olfgep CO h-eimeach, 

ac FT^5» ^^ pfp-cleipech. 
niac pij ip cuilen mflcon, 

inanD Doib jup ip ^nirhpab; 

inanD menma Ooib malle, 

Ocup inano aiplinje. 
TTlac pi5 UlaD, apt) a pmacc, 

no mac pig cuiceD Connacc, 

Cobcach — ^cic ppic ap cec poen, 

no a peap cumca, Gonial Claen. 
Cobcach t)o cmccain ppim-pa, 

maip;^ a oeip, uaip ip mnpa; 

ip ni cicpaD Gonial cam, 

ppim-pa ap t)ep5-6p in Domain. 
Comai]ili na millpeD neac, 

uaim Duic, a ui Qinmipec: 

a n-jabail pe bliabain m-bain, 

ni ba mepaiDi h' cDail. 
niaip5 aipe Do cuaiD Do'n jup, 

Dia nom' jebab airpecup, 

Da n-DcpnainD, nip puaipc m glonn, 

noca DecpainD ceill na conD. 

Qc. 

Uic in pig Dia rig lap pin, ocup po cinoilleD pleaD bainDpi laip 
Do Denam bainopi a 6i]ine ocup a pije, ocup ni paib a n-6pinn Dun 

amail 



IS 

Methought assembled a pack 
By which he destroyed Erin in one liour. 
Pass thou a true judgment upon it, 

Maelcobha, O cleric, 

It is (hou oughtest readily, 

Thou art a seer and a true cleric." 
Maelcoblia, — " The son of a king and a greyhound whelp 

Show the same courage and exploits; 

They have both the same propensity. 

And in dreams are [denote] the same thing. 
The son of Ulster's king of high authority, 

Or the son of the king of the province of Connaught, 

Cobhthach, — will oppose thee in every way, 

Or his playmate, Congal Claen." 
DomlincUL — '' That Cobhthach should oppose me 

It is cruel to say, for it is difficult; 

And the comely Congal would not rise up 

Against me for the world's red gold." 
Maelcob/in. — " A counsel which shall injure no one 

From me to thee, O grandson of Ainmire : 

To fetter them for a full bright year; 

Thy prosperity will not be the worse for it" 
Domhnall. — "Alas, for the judge who came to the decision, 

For which remorse woidd seize me; 

Should I do the deed, 'twould not be joyful, 

1 would not consult sense or reason. 

I have seen," &r. 

After this, the king returned to liis house, and prepared a bsiii(|uet 
U> celebiiite tlie completion of his palace and his accession to the 

throne. 
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aiTiail a 6un-pum, ace nap ba bino laip an pf^ain ocuj* la Dom- 
nall pepin a ainm .1. Dun na n-jeo 00 joipoif Oc. Ocur ir ^ 
po priiD Domnall ppi a niaepu ocup ppi a pcccaipiu, ocup ppi 
h-oep cobaig a cana ocwp a cipa, ina b-pui^bcoi]^ a n-6pinn Oc 
"151b 5^^ ^o cabaipc Ico Oo cum na pleiOc pin, ap mp bo miao 
la Domnall co m-bcic 1 n-6pino ccncl m-bfo nach puijbicea popp 
m pleiD pm. Ro nnolao cpa m pleaD uilc inp pfn, ocup mfo, 
ocnp copmaim, ocup ccnel cec bfo olcena, cenmocac na h-ui^i 
nama, dp nip ba peiD a pajbail. 

Ocup DO oeacaoap oep in cobaij peacnoin TTlfoc pop lapaip 
na n-uige, conupcaplaoap pop ouiprcach m-bec,ocupoen bannj'cal 
ann, ocup caillc Oub pop a cino, ocup pi oc ipnaijcc ppi Dia. Gc 
ciao muinnp in ]ii5 ealca 00 ^eoaib 1 n-oopup in Ouipcfge. Uiasaic 
ip in ceac ocup po jabac lano Ian oc uijib 566 ann. Ocup apbep- 
raoap pop pen maic oun, ol lac, uaip t>ia pipmip 6pe, ni puijbicea 
ni but) mo oloapeo oe uijib 560 in oen inao innci. Nipu pen maic, 

icip 

^ His accession to the throne, — ^It was a Magh Rath. 
custom among the Irish chieftains to give "* To procure them. — That is, it was nol 

a fcastat the completion of any great work, easy to procure them at that season, as 

or on their succession to the chieftain- geese do not lay throughout the year, 
ship. " Duirtheach — This word has been in- 

* Dun na n-Credh signifies the dun or correctly rendered nosocomium by Dr. 
fort of the geese. In Mac Morrissy's copy O'Conor, throughout his translation of 
of this Tract, which was corrected by Peter the Irish Annals, but correctly pceniten- 
Connell, now forming Na 60 of the MS. tium cedes, and domus pamitentice, by Col- 
collection of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, it gan, who understood the ancient Irish 
is written j^Mn fta n-6rae(M, L e. the fort of language far better than Dr. O'Conor. 
the darts or wounds. It is curious, that (Acta SS. p. 407 and 606). Peter Connell, 
the writer of the story does not state why in his Dictionary, explains it, a house of 
King Domhnall had imposed such a name austerity, rigour, and penance. There are 
ou his new palace. It does not appear to several ruins of Duirtheachs still remain- 
lie derived^'from the goose eggs which are ing in Ireland, and we learn from an ancient 
made the principal cause of the battle of vellum MS. in the Library of Trinity Col- 
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throne". There was not in Erin a fort like his fort, but neither the 
Queen, nor Domhnall himself, deemed the soimd of the name by which 
it was called melodious, viz., Dun na n-Gedh'. And Domhnall com- 
manded his stewards and lawgivers, and the collectors of his rents 
and tributes, to gather and bring to the feast all the goose eggs that 
could be foxmd in Erin, for Domhnall did not deem it honourable 
that there should be in Erin a kind of food that should not be foimd 
at that banquet ; and all the materials were collected for the feast, 
wine, metheglin, and ale, and every kind of food besides, except tlie 
^gs alone, for it was not easy to procure them". 

And the collectors went forth throughout Meath, in search of the 
eggs, until they came to a small Duirtheach" [hermitage], in which was 
one woman** with a black hood** upon her head, and she praying to God. 
The king's people saiv a flock of geese at the door of the Duirtheach ; 
they went into the house and found a vessel fidl of goose eggs. " We 
have had great success," said they, " for should we search Erin, there 
could not be found more goose eggs togetlier in one place than are 
here." " It will not be good success," said the woman, " and it will not 

redoimd 

lege, Dublin, that the Duirtheach was the Erc's Hermitage. 

smallest of the sacred edifices in use ^ One woman, — The word bannfxal, 

■mongst the ancient Irish. See the pas- which is also written banp^al, is now ob- 

sage given in full in tlie second part of solete, but it occurs so freciuently in the 

Mr. Petrie's Inquiry into the Origin and ancient MSS. that its meaning cannot be 

Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, mistaken. It is always used to denote 

where the meaning of the word is dis- female or woman^ as is pcpfcal to denote 

cussed at full length. male or man. ** 1p qua buip^al cainic 

The site of the Duirtheach above re- b6p oo'n bir, i. e. it is through, or on ac- 

ferred to, which is on the margin of the count of, a woman, death entered into the 

Boyne, near the village of Slane, in the world.'' — Leabhar Breae. 

ctmnty of East Meath, is now occupied by P With a black hood, — ^The word caiUe 

a small chapel in ruins, which, though is evidently cognate with the English 

only a few centuries old, is still called word cowL It is translated vtinm by Col- 

IBI8H ARCH. 80C. 6. D 
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icip 6n, ol in bannpcal, ocup ni ba Ifch t)o*n pleio 5up a m-bcpreap 
in m-bec m-bfb pin. CiO pin ? ol lac. Niri. ol in bannpcal ; naem 
mipbuloa oo muinDcip Oe pil punn .1. Gppuc Gape Slaine, ocup ip c 
a moD beic ip in boinn conice a Df ocpail o maoain co pcpcop, ocup 
a palcaip popp in cpacc ma piaonaipi, ocup pe oc ipnai^n Do 
jpep; ocup ip 1 a ppoinD ceca nona lap cocc punn uj co leich 
ocup cpi japa 00 bipop na boinnc; ocup ip e ip coip Duib-pi cen a 
papujaD imon m-bcc m-bio pin pil aici. Ni capopac lapum 
mumncip uaibpec in pij nac ppeajpa puippi. Uaip baOap aicij 
a li-ucc cpeoin lao Oo'n cup pin, ocup bepaic leo cuio m pipeoin 
ocup in naeim 01a ainoeoin. TTlaips cpa gup a pucao in m-bec 
m-biD pm, ap po pdp mop olc Oe laprain, uaip ni paibe 6piu oen 
aDai5 o pm ille a pfo na a pocpa, no cen pun uilc ocup eccopa 00 
oenum moci co cenn achaib. 

Uic in c-eplam 01a C15 lapum .1. Gppuc Gape Slaine, cpacnona, 
ocup mnii'io in bannpcal pgela a papuijce 00. pepjaigcep uime 
pin in pipen, ocup apbepc: nf pu pen maich oo'n ci jup a pucaD 
m cenel bfb pin, ocup ndp ub e pfb na leap Gpenn cic Oo'n plei6 
5up a pucaD; ace gup ab e a h-impepna, ocup a conjala, ocup a 
li-epiD cic t)i. Ocup po epcain lapum in pleao amail ip neim- 
neacu pop caemnacaip a h-eapcaine. 

Q m-bacap 



gaii, and explained in a Glossary preserved 
in a MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
(11. 3. 18.) p. 524. "6p^iD DuB," a black 
veil ; and by O'Clery, " 6peio Biop ap 
ceannaiB ban," Lea veil which women 
wear on their heads. O'Brien, in his Dic- 
tionary, explains this word, "a veil or 
cowl given to a nun or monk," and quotes 
the following passage from an Irish Life 
uf St Bridget) which puts its meaning 



beyond dispute : " po huaip ITlac Caille 
caille uap ceann naorii 6pi3oe, L e. Po- 
suit Maccaleua velum super caput Sanctce 
BrigidcB,^'* 

^ Bishop Ere — This is an anachronism, 
for Bishop Ere, of Slaine, who was cotem- 
porary with St Patrick, died in the year 
514 (Ussher's Primordia, p. 442), and this 
battle was fought in the year 638, that is, 
124 years after Erc's death I The pro- 



__ \ 
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redound to the happiness of the banquet to which this small quantity 
of provisions will be brought." " Why so?" said they. " It is plain," 
said the woman; ** a wonder-working saint of God's people dwells 
here, namely, Bishop Ere, of Slaine"*, and his custom is to remain im- 
mersed in the Boinn/ up to his two arm-pits, from morning till evening, 
having his Psalter before him on the strand, constantly engaged in 
prayer ; and his dinner every evening on returning hither is an egg 
and a half, and three sprigs of the cresses of the Boinn ; and it be- 
hoves you not to take away from him the small store of food which 
he has. But the proud people of the king made no reply to her, — 
for they were plebeians in the shape of heroes on this occasion, — 
and they carried away the property of the righteous man and saint, 
m despite of him [her]. But woe to him to whom this small quantity 
of food was brought, for a great evil sprang from it afterwards ; for 
Erin was not one night thenceforward in the enjoyment of peace, or 
tranquillity, or without a desire of evil or injustice, for some time. 

The holy patron, Bishop Ere, of Slaine, came to his house in tlie 
evening, and the woman told him how he -was plundered. The 
righteous man then became wroth, and said: " It will not be good luck 
to die person to whom this kind of food was brought ; and may the 
peace or welfare of Erin not result from the banquet to which it 
was brought ; but may quarrels, contentions, and commotions be the 
consequence to her." And he cursed the banquet* as bitterly as he 

was able to curse it 

As 

balnlitj is, that the original composer of which flows through the towns of Triui, 
the story had written Comharba [L e. sue- Navan, and Drogheda, and has its source 



r] of Ere, of Slaine; but all the copies in Trinity Well, at the foot of a hill, an- 

to which we have access at present agree ciently called Sidh Nechtain, in the barony 

m making the Saint Ere himself. — See of Carbery, and county of Kildare. 

Note B, at the end of the volume. * He cursed the banquet. — It would ap- 

^BoinHy now the celebrated River Boy ne, pear that the irritability said to be so dis- 

D2 



ao 



Q m-bacap muinncip in pig ann lap pn ina comoail, ac concacap 
in lanamuin cucu .i.bean ocuppeap; ni6oicep ppi mulba Di cappaic 
pop pleib cec m-ball Dia m-ballaib; jepicep alcan beppca paebup 
a lupjan; a pdla ocup a n-eapcaoa pempu; 56 pocept>ca miac 01 
ublaib pop a cennaib ni poipeD uball Oib lap, ace conclipeo pop 
bapp cec oen puamne Do'n pule ajjapb, aicjep, po mnpapcpia n-a 
j-ccnoaib; suipmcep ^ual, no Duibirep oearai^ cec m-ball Dib; 
gilicep pnecca a puile; concepcau pabach Dia pepiccaip conclipeo 
Dap cul a cino peccaip, ocup concepoac pabach Oia pep uacuaip 
con poiljeD a n-jluine; ulca popp in m-bannpcail ocup in peppcdl 
cen ulcain. Dpolbach ecuppu ^jd h-imapcop Idn De uijib 560. 
bennacpac Oo*n pij po*n innap pin. CiO pin? ol in pij. Nin. oliac, 

pipu 

tinguisliing a feature in tholrbh character, 
was, at least in those times, exhibited as 
strikingly hj the ecclesiastics as by the 
laity. In the twelfth century Giraldus 
Cainbrensis wrote the following ciirious 
remark on this subject: 

'* Hoc autem mirabile mihi et notabile 
vidotur: quod, sicut natioms huj us homi- 
nes hoc in vita mortal! pr» aliis gentibus 
impatientes sunt et precipites ad vindic- 
taui: sic et in morte vitali, mentis jam 
excelsi, pro aliorum regionum Sanctis, 
anitui vindiois esse videntur. Nee alia mihi 
ratio evcntus higus oocurrit: nisi quoniam 
gons llibernica costellis carens, prsdoni- 
buR abundans, Ecclesiarum potius refugiis 
quani castrorum municipiis, et precipue 
Ecolufliostici viri seque suaque tueri solent : 
diviua [)rovidentia simul et indulgentia 
gravi fre<iuonti<iue animadversione, in Ec- 
c.It^siaruni hostos opus fuerat Ut et sic 
al) ecclosiostica pace impiorum pravitas 



procul arccatur: et ipsis ecclesiis ab irre- 
verenti populo debits vencratio vel servi- 
liter exhibeatur.'' — TopographiaHibemkB^ 
Dist. 2. c. Iv. 

Another specimen of this kind of in- 
dignant cursing will be found in the Irish 
Tale entitled, *' Death of Muirchertach 
Mor Mac Earca,'' preserved in a vellum 
MS. in the Library of Trin. ColL Dub. 
(H. 2. 1 6.) p. 3 1 6. It is the curse uttered 
by St. Caimeach of Tuilen (now Dulane, 
near Kells, in the county of East Meath), 
against the Royal Palace of Cletty, on the 
Boyne, inhabited by Muirchertach Mor 
Mac Earca, who became monarch of Ire- 
land A. D. 513. The following are the 
words of this curse literally translated: 
" A curse be upon this hill. 

Upon Cletty of beautiful hillocks. 

May nor its com nor its milk be good ; 

May it be full of hatred and misery ; 

May neither king nor chief be in it, &c'' 
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As the king's people were afterwards at the assembly, they saw a 
couple approaching them, namely, a woman and a man; larger than the 
smnmitof a rock on a mountain was each member of their members; 
sharper than^ a shaving knife the edge of their shins; tlieir heels and 
hams in front of them ; should a sackful of apples be thrown on their 
heads not one of them would fall to the ground, but would stick on the 
points of the strong, bristly hair which grew out of their heads ; 
blacker than the coal or darker than the smoke was each of their mem- 
bers; whiter than snow their eyes; a lock of the lower beard was carried 
round the back of the head, and a lock of the upper beard descended 
so as to cover the knees; the woman had whiskers, but the man was 
without whiskers. They carried a tub between them which was full 
of goose eggs. In tliis plight they saluted Uie king. " What is that?" 
said the king. " It is plain/' said they, '' the men of Erin are making a 

banquet 



' Sharper than, — This mode of descrip- 
tion by comparatives ending in cep is 
Tery common in ancient Irish MSS., but 
never used nor understood in the modem 
Irish. This form of the comparative de- 
gree comprises in it the force of a com- 
])arative, and that of the Conjunction 
than^ which always follows it in English, 
or of the Ablative case in Latin. Thus 
^^iptrep alran is the same as tlic mo- 
dern nfop 5^ipe irWk alcan, ^^ sharper than 
a razor.'' When the Noun following this 
form of the comparative degree is of tlie 
feminine gender it always appears in the 
Dative or Ablative case, as ^ilicep ^^m, 
whiter than the sun^ which is exactly simi- 
lar to the Latin lucidior 9ole, Some Irish 
grammarians have attempted to account for 



this form, by stating that it is not pro- 
perly a form of the comparative degree, 
but an amalgamation, or synthetic union, 
of a Noun formed from the Adjective, and 
the Preposition cap beyond; so that in the 
above instance ^^ipirep is to be considered 
an amalgamation of ^eipe or ^eipi (a Sub- 
stantive formed from the Adjective J^apX 
sharpness^ and the Preposition cap, beyond; 
and thus according to them ^eipirep alcan, 
if literally translated, would be a '* sharp- 
ness beyond, L e. exceeding, a razor^ — See 
Observations on the Gaelic Language, by 
li. M'Elligott, published in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, vol. i. p. 36, 
where, however, that very clever scholar 
seems to consider this a regular compara- 
tive form cf Irish Adjectives. 
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pipu Gpenn oc ceajlumao plcDi Duic-|'iu, ocup do bep cec peap a 
cnmanj oo'n pleib pin, ocupip e ap cumanj-nc ina pil pop ap muiii 
nc uijib, Qm buiucc Dc, ol in pig. bepap ip in Dun mc, ocup do 
bcpap ppoinD ceD do biiiD ocup copmaim Doib. CoinjiDin peppcal 
pin ocup ni capD nf De Do'n banpcal. Do bepap ppoinD ceo eli 
Doib. CoinjiD Diblinib pin, Uabap biaD Dun, ol lac, md ca lib 
li-e. Ip cubup D(in, ol Capciabach, .i, peccaipe in pij, ni cibcpcep 
CO coippec pipu 6penn olcena Do'n pleiD. QpbepcaDap pum, biD 
olc Duib pinne do comailc na pleDi ap cup, ap biD inipepnai5 pipu 
6pcnn iinpc, ap ip Do niuinncip ippinn Dun, ocup po jniac micel- 
maine mop Do na plojaib. Cinjic amac lapum ocup ciajaic pop 
nepni. 

Ro cocuipcca lapum cuiceDaij 6penn Do'n pleiD pin, ocup a 
pigu, ocup a roipij, ocupa n-dc-cijepnn, ocup a n-amj^aiD, ocup oep 
caca Dana jnacaij ocup in^nacliais olcena. Ip lac po ba cuije- 
Daip pop 6pinn in can pin .1. Conjal Claen, mac Scannlain, 1 piji 
n-UlaD, ocup Cpimcann, mac QeDa Cipp, 1 piji Caijen, ocup 
TTIaclDuin, mac QeDa bennain, 1 pigi TTluinan, ocup a bpjcaip .1. 
lollann, mac QeDa bennain, pop Depmumain, ocup Ragallac,. mac 

UaDac, 

" Vanishetiy Sfc, — This is the kind of slain in the battle of Ath Goan, five years 

characters introduced into ancient Irish before the battle of Magh liath. 

stories, instead of tlie footpads and bandits '* A. D. 632. — Bellum Atho Goan in 

of modern novels. Wonder-working saints larthar Lifi tit quo cecidit Cremtann mac 

and horrific phantoms were, in the all- Aedo ^tt Senaich, Bex Lageniorum.^'* 

l)oli(>ving ages in which such tales were Ann, Ult, 

written, necessary to give interest to every '* A. D. 633. — Tlic battle of Ath Goon 

narrative, whether the piece was fiction, in larthar Lifi, in quo cecidit Cremmthann 

history, or a mixture of both. mac Aedo mac Senaigh, Rex Lageniorum : 

" Crimtlianny the son ofAedh Cirr, — This Faelan mac Colmain mic Conaill mic 

is anotluT anachronism, for, according to ^rnhhia*^ Rex Midice, etFailbe Flann, Rex 

tlie Annals of Ulster and Tighernach, this Momonice, victores erant^^ — Ann, Tig. 

Crinitlmim, Kuig of Leiuster, had been ^ Maelduin^ the son ofAedh Bennain, — 
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banquet for thee, and each brings what he can to that banquet, and 
our mite is the quantity of eggs we are carrying." " I am thankful for 
it," said the king. They were conducted into the palace, and a dinner 
sufficient for a hundred was given to them of meat and ale. This the 
man consumed, and did not give any part of it to the woman. Another 
dinner sufficient for a hundred was given them, and the woman alone 
consumed it They demanded more, and another dinner for a himdred 
was given them, and both of them together consumed it " Give us 
food," said they, " if ye have it" " By our word we shall not," said 
Casciabhach, the king s Rechtair^, " till the men of Erin in general 
shall come to the feast" The others then said, " Evil shall it be to 
you that we have partaken of the banquet first, for the men of Erin 
shall be quarrelsome at it, for we are of the people of Infemus." And 
they predicted great evils to the multitudes, and afterwards rushed 
out, and vanished into nothing". 

After tMs were invited to the banquet the provincial kings of 
Erin and her dynasts and chieftains, with their young lords and life- 
guards, and also tlie professors of every science, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. These were tlie provincial kings of Erin at tliat time, viz., 
Congal Claen, tlie son of Scannlan, in the govenunent of Ulster, 
Crimthann, tlxe son of Aedh Cirr'', in the government of Leinster ; 
Maelduin, the son of Aedh Bennain^, in tlie government of Munster ; 
and his brother lUann*, son of Aedh Bennan, over Desmond ; and 
Raghallach, son of Uadach^, in the sovereignty of Connaught; and 

Domhnall, 

According to the Annals of Tighernach, in the year 640, and burned to death in the 

the father of this Maelduin died in the year 641, on the island of Inis Cain. 

year 619. He was the ancestor of the ^ His brother lUann, — Tliis Illanu is not 

famous family of O'Moriarty, in the county mentioned in any of the Irish Annals, 

of Kerry, as mentioned in all the genealo- ^ BagkaUach Mac Uadack, King of Con- 

gical Irish books. Maelduin himself was naught, was slain, according to the Annals 

defeated in the battle of Cathair Cinn Con, of Tighernach, in the year 649. 
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Uaoac, 1 piji Connacc, ocup Oorhnall mac Qeoa fieym iii aipo-pi^i 
pop Gpinn uaipcib )»in uilc. 

Cucca mpum na ploij pin uilc, pipu, macu, mna, pcco in^ena, 
laecaibjclepcib, co m-baoap pop paicci Ouin na n-^do oc recr uo 
cocaitim na pleOi Do ponra ano la Domnall, mac QeOa. Ro epij 
in pij DO pepcam pailri ppip na piju, ocup apbepc pocen Ouib uile, 
ol p6, icip pij ocup pijain, ocup pilio ocuj» ollum. Ocup apbepc 
ppi Gonial Claen, ppia oalca pepm, eipj, ol pe, Do 66cpain na 
ple&i moipe pil ipm Dun, ocu)» oia tai6bpiu6, dp ac maic Do rai6- 
bpiu6 ocup c' paipcpiu pop ndch nf ac cfpicea. 

Ueiu, Din, Congal ip in ceac a poibe in plc6, ocup po o6cupf:ap 
uile hi, inp biao ocup pfn, ocup copmaim, ocup po ropaino a pope 
popp na Ivui^ib 560 ac conaipc ann, ap ba h-ingnao laip, ocup p6 
comail mip a h-uj t>ib, ocup ibio 015 ina oiaio. Ocup cic amac 
lap pin, ocup apbepc ppi Oomnall, ba 0615 lim, ol pe, Dia m-beoip 
pipu 6penn ppi cpi mfpa ip m oun, co m-biao a n-oaichin bfo ocup 
0151 ino. 6a buibec in pig Oe pin, ocup ceic pepm Oo oeicpiu na 
pleoi, ocup innipcep t>6 amail po epcain 6ppuc Gape Slaine in 
plet>, ocup cec oen no caicpeD na li-uige 00 paca uaoa pepm. 
Ocup ac cf in pi^ na h-uiji ocup po lappacc cia po comail nf Do'n 
U15 eapbaoaij ucuc, ol pe; dp po picep-pium in c6ona po coimelaD 
ni Do'n pleiD ocup pi ap na h-epcaine, cumao De cicpao Gpino 00 
milleD, ocup a aimpeip-pmm do benum; conio De pin po lappaec 
pcela in uije ucuc. Qpbepcaoap cdch, Consal, ol lac, 00 oalra 
pepin, ip e po comail in U5. ba bponac in pij oe pin, dp ni paibe 
a n-6pinn neac buo meapa laip 00 comailc na pleoi ap cup ind 

Con^al, 

* To view the great fecat, — t)o o^cpain ainc, -which is the form still in oommoii 

na pleoi moipe. The verb o^cpain, to use. 

Bee^ or vxew^ which is now obsolete, is ^ The broken egg^ — t)o'n U13 eapba6aij 

changed in Mac Morissy's copy to o'p^c- ucuc. The word eapbaoai^ is supplied 
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Donilmall, the son of Aedh himself, in the sovereignty of Erin, over 
all tliese. 

All these hosts, men, youths, women, and damsels, laity and 
clergy, were conducted to the Green of Dim na n-Gedh to partake 
of the feast prepared there by Domhnall, the son of Aedh. The 
monarch rose up to welcome the kings, and said, ** My love to you 
all both king and queen, poet and ollave ;" and he said to Congal 
Claen, his own foster-son, " Gro," said he, " to view' the great feast 
Avhich is in the palace, and to estimate it, for good is thy survey and 
examination of whatsoever thou seest." 

Then Congal entered the house in wliich tlie feast was prepared, 
and viewed it all, both viands and whie, and ale, and he laid his eye 
upon the goose eggs which he saw there, for he marvelled at them, 
and he ate a part of one of them, and took a drink after it. lie then 
came out and said to Domhnall, " I think," said he, " if the men of 
Erin were to remain for three months in the palace, that there is a 
sufficiency of food and drink for them there." The king was thankful 
for this, and went himself to take a view of the feast ; and he was 
told how Bishop Ere of Slaine had cursed the feast, and every one 
who should partake of the eggs wliich had been taken away from 
him ; and the king saw the eggs, and asked who ate a part of the 
broken egg* (pomting to that wliich Congal had broken), for he knew 
that the first person^ who should partake of the banquet which had 
been cursed, would be the man Avho would destroy Erin, and disobey 
himself; wherefore he asked about this egg. All replied, " It was 
Congal, thy own foster-son, that ate of the egg." The king was 
sorrowful for this, for he felt more grieved that Congal should have 

partaken 

from the paper copy. Ucuc is the an- obsolete, an c^ao ouine being substituted 

cient form of the modem uo, L e. that, or in its place ; but it is constantly used in 

yon. the ancient MSS. to denote theyfr«f person 

^ The fir$t permm^ — In c^ono, is now or thing. 

IB18H ABCH. BOG. 6. E 
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Corjal, ap poppicep-pium a mi-ciall ocup a olc co menic ppip 
poime pin. Ociip apbepc in pig lap pin, ni coimela neach nf oo'n 
pleo pa, ol pe, co cucrap xii. appoal na h-epenn om bennacao, 
ocup Dm coipeajpaD, ocup ju pa cuipec a h-epcaine pop culu Oia 
caempaofp, 

Uucca lapum na naeim pm uile co h-oen inao, co m-bacap 
ip m Dun la Oomnall. Ice punn anmanna na naem Do beacaoap 
ann pin .1. pinoen Tnui^i bile, ocup pinoen Cluana h-lpaipo, ocup 
Col urn Cilli, ocup Colum mac Cpinichainn, ocup Ciapan Cluana 
mic noip, ocup Cainoech mac li-ui OalanD, ocup Comgall 6eann- 
caip, ocup bpenaino mac pmologa, ocup bpenamo bipoip, ocup 
Ruaoan Cocpa, ocup NinoiD Cpaibocc, ocup TTlobi Clapaincch, 
ocup TTlolaipi mac Nacppoich, Ice pin xii, appoal na h-6penn 

ocup 

^ The twelve apoedes, 4^. — In Mac Mor- 
issy's copy, we read oa 6pf. oecc na 
h-Gipionn, the twdtfe Bishops of Erin^ 
which seems more correct ; but it is strange 
that there are thirteen, not twelve, saints 
mentioned in both copies. 

^ Finnen ofMagh Bile. — This is another 
gross anachronism; for Finnen of Magh Bile, 
now Movilla, in the county of Down, died 
in the year 576, L e. 62 years before the 
Battle of Magh Rath, '' A. D. 576, Quies 
Finnin Magh Bile." — Ann, Inis/.j as cited 
by Lanigan, voL iL pp. 26, 27. 

« Finnen ofCluain IrairtL, now Clonard, 
in Meath, died in the year 552 ; so that 
we cannot believe that he was present at 
this banquet — See Lanigan's Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Ireland, voL iL p. 22, and 
all the Irish Annals, which place his death 
about this period. 



^ Cdum Cille.—8t Colombkille 
bom in the year 519, and died in the year 
596, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. — See Lanigan, voL iiL pp. 244, 245. 

s Colum Mae CrinUhainn, was abbot of 
Tir-da-glas, now Terryglass, in the barony 
of Lower Ormond, in the county of Tip- 
perary, and died in the same year with 
St. Finnen of Clonard, namely, in the year 
552. — ^Lanigan, voL iL pp. 71, 75. 

^ Ciaran ofCluain Mie Nbis^ now Clon- 
macnoise, on the Shannon, in the barony 
of Garrycastle, and King's County, died 
in the year 549. — Lanigan, voL iL pp. 52 
and 59. 

* Cainnech Mac h-Ui Dalann, the pa- 
tron of Aghaboc, in the Queen's County, 
died in the year 599, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. — ^Lanigan, voL iL p. 201. 

i ComhghaU ofBennchar. — St Comgall, 
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partaken first of the banquet rather than any other person m Erin, for 
he had often before experienced his rashness and propensity to evil. 
And after this Uie king said, " No one else shall partake of tliis feast, 
until the twelve apostles*^ of Erin are brought to bless and consecrate 
it, and avert the ciu*se if they can." 

All these saints were afterwards brought togetlier, so that they 
were in the palace with Domlinall. The following are the names 
of the saints who went thitlier, viz., Finnen of Magh Bile**, Finnen of 
Cluain Iraird*, Colum Cille^ Colum Mac Crimhthainn', Ciaran of 
Cluain Mic Nois**, Cainnech Mac h-Ui Dalann*, Comhghall of Benn- 
char^, Brenainn, the son of Finnloga*^, Brenainn of BirraS Kuadlian 
of Lothra", Ninnidh the Pious", Mobhi Clarainech", and Molaisi, the 
son of Nadfraech**. These were the twelve apostles of Erin, and 

each 



patron of Bennchar, now Bangor, in the 
county of Down, died on the lothof May, 
A. D. 60 1. — Lanigan, vol. iL p. 63. 

^ Brenainn^ the 9on ofFinnloga^ the pa- 
tron saint of the see of Clonfert, in the 
county of Galway, was born in the year 
484, and died in 577, in the ninety-fourth 
year of his age. — Lanigan, voL iL pp. 
28, 30. 

• Brenainn of Birrci, — St. Brenainn, or 
Brendan, of Birra, now Birr, or Parsons- 
town, in the King's County, died on the 
29th of November, A. D. 571. — Lianigan, 
vol. iL p. 39. 

■ Ruadhan ofLcHhra, — St Ruadan, the 
patron of Lothra, now Lorrah, in the 
county of Tipperary, died on the 1 5th of 
April, A. D. 584. — Lianigan, voL iL p. 

5^33- 

* Ninnidh tite Pioue^ the patron of the 

E 



parish of Inis Muighe Samh, now Inis- 
macsaint, in the north-west of the county 
of Fermanagh, was living in the year 530, 
but the year of his death is uncertain. 
His bell is still preserved in the museum 
at Castle Caldwell, near Bellcek, in the 
county of Fermanagh, where the writer of 

these remarks saw it in the year 1835. 

See Lanigan, voL iL p. 55, note 173. 

® Mobhi daraineck, patron of Glas- 
naidhen, now Glasnevin, near the city of 
Dublin, died on the 12 th of October, A. D. 
545 — See Four Masters, ad ann, 544, and 
Lanigan, vol. iL p. 78. 

P Molaieij the ion of Nadfraeck^ he was 
the brother of Aengus, the first Christian 
king of Munster, and died about the year 
570 — See Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History, 
vol iL p. 188. 

It will have been seen from the thirteen 
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ocup ceo nacm malle ppi cec naem Oib. Do paca uile m Im 
naem pin oo bemiacao ocup bo coipejpao na pleoi, ocuj* ap af pin 
cpa nip pecpac a h-epcame Do cup pop cfilu, 0615 po romail 
Conjal ni Do*n plcio pepifi po bennafseb h-f, ocup nfp pecpac a 
neim pein Do cup pop culu. 

Ro puiDi5eD na ploij mp pin; po puiD umoppo m pi^ ap cup 
ip in mipcinj 6pDai. Ocup ip e ba bep ocup ba DliseaD acu-pum, 
in can buD pij o Uib Neill m Deipcipc no bmD pop GpinD cumoD 
h-e pij Connacc no biaD pop a laim Deip; mdD 6 Uib Neill m 
Cuaipcipc umoppo in piji, pij UlaD no biD pop a laim Deip, ocup 
pi5 Connacc pop a laim cli. Ni h-amlaiD pin do pala in abai^ 
pin, ace TTlaeloDap TTlaca, pij noi cpicha ceD Oipjiall, po cui- 
peaD pop jualainD m pig, ocup na cui^eaDai^ ap cena do puiDiu7;aD 
amail po buf a n-Dan do cac, TTlop olc Do cccc De laprain. 

Ro DaileD lapum bfao ocup Deoc popaib comDap mei'ca meoap- 
caoine ; ocup cucca U5 geib pop meip aipgDi^, 1 piaDnaipi cec pig 
ip in C15; ocup o painic m meip ocup m U5 1 piaDnaipi Con{;ail 
Claein, do pijneb miap cpanDa Do'n meip apgaiD, ocup Do pigneb 
uj cipce clum-puaiDe Do'n uij jeiD, amail po cipcanpac paibi 6 

cem. 



preceding notes, that none of these saints 
could have been present at the Banquet of 
Dun na n-Gredh, and that either the writer 
of it was a very inaccurate historian, or 
that his transcribers have corrupted liis 
text The entire difficulty could be got 
over by substituting bishops for apostles, 
and by inserting the word comharba, L e. 
representative or successor, before the 
names of these saints. The probability, 
however, is, that the anachronism is an 
original blimder of the writer himself. 



*i Golden Couch. — Impcin^ 6pDai. The 
word impcin^ is explained in a MS. in 
tlie Library of Trin. CoL Dublin, (H. 3. 
1 8.) p. 212, by the ny>dem word leabai6^ 
a bed or ootich, which is unquestionably 
its true sense in this sentence. ^ 

' Southern Hy'NtaO.-The O'Melaghlins, 
now corruptly Mac Loughlins, of Meath, 
were the heads of the Southern Hy-Niall 
after tlie establishment of surnames. 

• Northern Hy-Niall.— After the esta- 
blishment of surnames, the heads of the 
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each saint of them had one liimdred saints along with Iiim. All this 
number of saints was brought to bless and consecrate the feast, but 
they were not able to avert Uie malediction, because Congal had tasted 
of the feast before it was blest, and the venom of this they were not 
able to avert. 

After tliis the hosts were seated. First of all the king sat in the 
golden couch"*, and the custom and law at this time was, that when 
the monarch of Erin was of the Southern Ily-Niall', the king of Con- 
naught should sit at his right hand ; but if of the Northern Hy-Niall', 
the king of Ulster should be at his right hand, and die king of 
Connaught at his left hand. It did not happen so on this night, 
but Maelodhar* Macha, kuig of the nine cantreds of Oirghiall, was 
placed at the king's right shoulder, and the provincial kings were 
seated wliere they ought to sit A great evil afterwards resulted 
from tliis. 

Meat and drink were afterwards distributed to them, until they 
became inebriated and clieerful ; and a goose egg was brouglit on a 
silver dish, before every king in the house ; and when the disli and 
the egg were placed before Congal Claen, the silver dish was trans- 
formed into a wooden one, and the goose egg into the egg of a 
red-feathered hen**, as prophets had foretold of old. When the Ul- 

tonians 



Northern IIj-Niall race were the O'Neillfl 
and the Mac Lough lins of Tyrone, and 
the O'Muldorjs, O'Canannans, and O'Don- 
nells of Tirconnell. 

' Madodhar Macha, king of OirghiaU. 
According to the Annals of the Four 
Masters, Maelodhar Macha was king of all 
Oirghiall, and died in the year 636, but 
the more accurate Annals of Ulster and of 
Tighemach make him only chief of the 



territory of Orior — " Rex Orientalium" — 
and place his death, the former in 640, 
and the latter in 639. 

" Red-feathered hen, — This is an extra- 
ordinary miracle, and the first striking 
result of Bishop Erc's malediction. It 
would hare puzzled even Colgan to recon- 
cile it with tlie theology of the seventeenth 
century. The king had intended to offer 
no insult to Congal, but the cur&e of 8t 



c 
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cein. Oc conncaoap UlaiD fin, nfp rhiao Ico puioe na longaD 
ocup in ofmia6 pn po imoij pop a pig .1. pop Gonial Claen. Ro 
epi5 Din gilla gpaoa 00 muinnnp Congail .1. ^^^P 5^^^» ^^^ 
Souajain, ocup apbepc: nf pii pen maic ouic a nocc, a Con^aiU 
ol pe, ac mopa na h-aicipi Do paDau pope a C15 m pij anocu .1. 
TTlaelooap TTlaca, pig Oipgiall, Do cup ip in inaD po pa d6 Duic-piu, 
ocup U5 geoiD pop meip apgaiD i pmDnaipi cec pij ip in C15 ace 
rupa ic aenap, ocup uj cipcc pop mcip cpanDa 1 c' piaDnai]»i-piu, 
Ni capD Conjal Dia aipe cumaD DimiaD d6 ccc nf po ^ebao a 
C15 a aiDe raipipi pepin. 5"P P^ ^^P'5 ^" 5'''^ ^^T ^" aicepc 
5-ceDna Do piDipi .1. 5^n' S^""» ocup apbepc in ceDna ppi Gonial, 
uc Dixie. 

In cuiD pin cairipe a nocc, 

cen uabap, cen imapnocc, 

uj cipce o'n pij nappac cap, 

ip uj jeoiD Do niaeloDap. 
Noca n-picep mipi piam, 

cumaD uapal pij Oipjiall, 

no CO paca m TTlaeloDap, 

a nj oil 'jd piaDujaD, 
Da m-beic aj oen pij cen ail, 

Cenel Conaill ip Gojain, 

T Oipjialla ppi ^nim n-ja, 

nip Dulra Do a c* inaD-pa. 

In 

Ere produced a confusion at the banquet, curse, it is to be likened to a wedge with 

and caused a miracle to be wrought which which a woodman is cleaving a piece of 

offered an indignity to Congal, directly wood: if it has room to ^, it will ^, 

contrary to what the king had intended, and cleare the wood ; but if it has not, it 

According to the present notions among will fly out and strike the woodman him- 

the native Irish about the nature of a self who is driving it, between the eyes. 
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tonians had perceived this, they did not think it honourable to sit or 
eat after their king, Congal Claen, had met such an indignity. After 
this, a servant of trust of Congal's people, (Jair Gktnn Mac Stuagain^ 
by name, rose and said : " It is not an omen of good luck to thee 
this night, O Congal, that these great insults have been oflered thee 
in tlie house of the king; namely, that Maelodhar Macha, king of Oir- 
ghiall, should be seated in the place due to thee, and that a goose egg 
is placed on a silver dish before every king in the house except thee 
alone, before whom a hen egg is placed on a wooden dish." But 
Congal did not consider that any tiling which he received in the 
house of his own good foster-fatlier could be an indignity to him, \mtil 
the same servant rose again and repeated Uie same suggestion to him, 
ut dixit: 

" That meal thou hast taken to-night 

Is without pride, without honour ; 

A hen egg from the king who loves thee not. 

And a goose egg to Maelodhar. 
I never had known 

The noble position of the king of Oirghiall, 

Until I beheld Maelodhar, 

Being honoured at the banqueting house. 
Should one king possess, witliout dispute. 

The race of Conall and Eoghan, 

And the Oirghialla'' with deeds of spears, 

He would not occui)y tliy place. 

This 

In the case under consideration St Erc's not recorded in the Irish Annals, nor 

curse was, — as the writer of the story mentioned in any of the genealogical ta- 

wishes us to believe, — deserved, and, there- bles relating to the Clanna Rudhraighe, so 

fore, it operated as the saint had intended, that we cannot determine whether he is a 

^ Gair Gann Mae Stuagain, — The name real or fictitious character, 
of this servant or minister of Congal b ^ OirgkiaUa, — The territories of the 
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In cuio I'ln 50 o-ceiljicc ^aill, . 
cucaD Duic a C15 Domnaill, 

ap ^aip 5^""» ^^V ^^ r^^" Duic, 
md t)d roimli cu m opoch-cuio. In. c. 

Ro ling t)apacc ocup mipe menman a Conjal ppi h-aiccpc in 
oclaij pin, ocup po Imj in p6ip oemnacDa .1. Cepipone, a cum- 
jaij'c a cpioe, 00 cuirhniugab ceca Dpoch-comaipb Do, T?o cpig 
t)in ina peapam, ocup po gab a gaipceaD paip, ucup po epij a bpuc 
nnleo ocup a en jaile po polumain uapa, ocup ni capac aicne pop 
capaic na pop nerh-capaic m can pm, aniail po pa t>ual 06 6 n-a 
pean-acaip .1. o Conall Cepnac, mac Qmaipjin. T?o lin^ lapuni 1 
piaonaipi in pij, ocup Do pala cuici Cap Ciabach, peccaipc m pij, 
Ocup ni picep Cap Ciabac cumaD he Conjal no beic ann, ocup 
po paio ppip puiDe a n-mao oile, ocup po jebao biao ocup 015 
arfiail puaparap each. Oc cuala umoppa Conjal an airepc pin. 
Do paD beim Do Chap-ChiaBac, co n-Depna Df leic De 1 piaDnaipi 
caich. Ocup ba h-uaman la cec n-oen ip in C15, ocup lap in pij 
pepin Congal ann pm, o po aipijpec pep5 paip. Ocup apbepc 
Conjal, nap bac uamnac, a pij, ap cm ac mopa na h-uilc Do ponaip 
ppim, ni h-uamun Duir mipi co leic; ocup acbeppa a nopa piaD 

each 



Kind Connell and Kinel Owen had been 
wrested from the ancient Ultonians, or 
Clanna Rudhraighe, in the fifth century. 
His servant here tells Congal, nominal 
king of Ulster, that if he had full posses- 
sion of all the province of his ancestors, 
king Domlmall would take care to have 
him seated in his legitimate place at the 
banquet Congal's territory did not ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the present 
counties of Down and Antrim. The Oir- 



ghialla, or descendants of the three CoUas, 
who destroyed the Ultonian Palace of 
Emania in the year 332, had possession of 
the district comprising the present coun- 
ties of Louth, Armagh, Monaghan, and 
Fermanagh ; and the races of Conall and 
Eoghan, the sons of the monarch Niall, 
had possession of the remaining part of 
the province, that is, the counties of Ty- 
rone, Derry, and Donegal 

' Tesiphone, — From this it would ap- 
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This meal may foreigners reject 

Given thee in the house of Domhnall, 
Saith Gair Gann, may it not be safe to thee, 
If thou partake of the evil meal." 

Fury and madness of mind were excited in Congal by the exhor- 
tation of this youth, and the demon fury, Tesiphone*, entered the cavity 
of his heart to suggest every evil counsel to him. He then stood up, 
assumed his bravery, his heroic fury rose, and his bird of valour^ flut- 
tered over him, and he distinguished not friend from foe at that time, 
as was natural for him as a descendant of his ancestor Conall Cear- 
nach*, the son of Amergin. He afterwards rushed into the presence 
of the king, but Gas Giabhach', the king's Rechtaire, came up to him, 
not knowing it was Gongal who was there, and told him to sit in 
another place, and that he would get food and drink as well as the 
rest But when Gongal heard this, he dealt Gas Giabhach a blow, 
and divided him in two parts in the presence of all. Then every 
one in the house, even the king himself, was in dread of Gongal, 
when they perceived anger upon him. But Gongal said, " Be not 
afraid, O king, for although the injuries thou hast done me are 
great, tliou needest not dread me now ; and I will now state before 
all the injuries tliou hast done to me. The king who preceded thee 

over 

pear that the writer of this story had some in note C, at the end of the volume, 

acquaintance with the classical writers. ^ Cos Ciabhack signifies of the curled 

^ Bird of valour. — To what does this hair. No mention is made of him in the 

allude? Irish Annals or pedigrees, and it is pro- 

' ConaU Ceamach, — He was one of the bable that he is a fictitious character, 
heroes of the Red Branch, and is the an- Rechtaire generally signifies, in the an- 
cestor of O'More, O'Lawler, and the seven cient Irish language, a lawgiver, a steward 
tribes of Leix, in the Queen's County, and or chief manager of the aiairs of a prince 
many otlier families in various parts of Ire- or king, but in the modem Irish it is used 
land. CoDgal's descent from him is given to denote a rich farmer. 

IRISH ARCH. 80C. 6. F 
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each na h-ulcu Do ponaip ppim. Ip 6 ba pij pop Gpinn pemuu-pa 
Suibne TTlenn, mac piacno, mic peapaoaij, mic TTluipeoaij, mic 
Gojam, mic Neill Nai-jiallaij. Nip bo piapac cupa oo'n pij pin 
lapum, ocup Do Oecaoaip Do Denum copu ppi h-Ullcu, ocup Oo 
paoao mipi pop alcpom ouic om' araip ocu]* om' cenel ap ccna ; 
ocup Do paDat) mnai Dom' cenel pepin lim oom' aileamain cijuu-pa, 
ocup o DO piaccaipiu Do rcac po cuipip m mnai n-Ulcaij Dia cip 
pein, ocup po cuipip ben Doc' cencl pepm Dom' alcpam-pa i lub- 
jopc m lip 1 pabaDaip babem. Do pala laa n-ano mipi am oenap 
ip m lubjopc cen neac a^um coimeD, ocuj* po ep^iDap beachu beca 
in lubjuipc la reap na jpenc, co capD beach Dib a neim pop mo 
lec-po}»c-pa, jupa claen mo puil. Conjal Clacn mo amm ap pm. 
Rom aileao lac-pu lap pin jupa h-inDapba cupa o pij Gpenn, o 
Suibne TTlenD, mac piacna, mic pejiaDai^, ocup Do Deaca6aip 
CO pi5 n-Qlban, ocuj» mipi lac popp in inDapba pm; ocup po puapaip 
SpaDugaD mop aici, ocup do ponpabaip coDac .i. cupa ocup pij 
Qlban, ocup po cappngaip Duic nac cicpaD a c'abaij cen bep muip 
im Gpinn. DobecaDaip lapum Do cum n-Gpenn ocup Do Deacupa 
lac (uaip babup pop inDapba malle ppic). T?o gabpum pope a 
Cpdij; RuDpaije, ocup po gnipium comaipli ppi h-araiD m-bic ann. 

Ocup 



^ Suibhne, — Suibhne, sumamed Mcnn, 
^vas monarch of Ireland from the year 615 
to 628, when he was slain at Traigh Brena 
by Congal Claen, as stated in this story. 

' Nine Hostages. — This pedigree of 
Suibhne agrees with that given by Keating, 
and all authentic genealogical books. 

<* Garden of the fort — The Irish kings 
and chieftains lived at this period in the 
great earthen raths or /»Me«, the ruins of 
which are still so numerous in Ireland. 



Ledwich asserts that these forts were built 
by the Ostmen or Danes, but the remains 
of them still to be seen at Tara, Taillteann, 
Emania, Aileach, Ratli-Croghan, Aillinn, 
Dinn-Righ, Knockgraffon, and other well 
known palaces of the ancient Irish kings, 
are sufficient to prove that they had been 
built by the ancient Irish long before the 
Danes made any descent upon this island. 
* Beei of iht garden, — ^olinussays that 
there were no bees in Ireland ; and it is 
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over Erin was Suibhne Menn**, son of Fiachiia, son of Feradliach, son 
of Mniredbach, son of Eoglian, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages*' ; 
thou wert not obedient to that king, and thou didst go to make a 
treaty with the Ultonians, and I was given in fosterage to thee by 
my father and my own tribe ; a woman of my own tribe was sent 
with me to nurse me with thee, but when she reached thy house 
thou didst send the Ultonian woman back to her own country, 
and thou didst place a woman of thine own tribe to nurse me in 
the garden of tlie fort** in which thou dwelledst It happened on 
a certain day that I was left alone in the garden without any one 
to take care of me, and the little bees of the garden* rose up with 
the heat of the sun, and one of them put its venom in one of my 
eyes, so that my eye became awry, from which I have been named 
Congal Claen^ I was nursed by tliee until thou wast expelled by 
the king of Erin, Suibhne Menn, son of Fiacha, son of Feradliach, 
and then thou didst repair to the king of Alba, taking me along 
with thee in that exile ; and thou didst receive great honour from 
liim, and you formed a treaty, thou and the king of Alba, and he 
protested to thee that he would not oppose thee as long as the sea 
should surround Erin. Thou didst afterwards return to Erin, and I 
returned along with thee, for I was in exile along with thee. We 
put into port at Traigh liudliraighe', and here we held a short con- 
sultation. 

mentioned in the Life of St Modomnoc ^ CUien, — cluon or claen, L e. crooked 

of Lann Beochaire, now Killbarrick, in or trry, and also partial, prejudiced. The 

Fingal, near the city of Dublin, published word b still used, but usually in the latter 

by Colgan, in his Acta, SS. 13. Febr., that sense. — See Note ^9 p. 37. 
bees were first introduced into Ireland < Traiyh Rudhraighe, — Traigh Rudh- 

from Menevia by that saint ; but Lanigan raighe was the ancient name of the strand 

has proved tliat there were bees in Ireland at th6 mouth of the River £me, near 

long before the period of St. Modomnoc — Ballyshannon, in the county of DonegaL^ 

See his Eccles. Hist voL il pp. 320, 321. See Leabhar Gabhala of the O'Clerys. 

F2 
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Ocup ip c po paiDipiu, cipeat) neac po^ebra Do caipc6lao pop pij 
Gpenn, cipe can buo pij cupa pop Gpinn comao eicean a oucai^ 
t3o lejuD oo'n cf no pagao ann. Do oeacupa Dm ann, a pij, ap mo 
Ducai5 Do rabaipc oam co h-implan m can buo pij pop 6pinn 
cupa ; ocup ni po aipipiup co h-Qilec Neic, ap ip ann bui oom- 
ndp in pig in can pin. Cic in pig popp m paicci, ocup oal mop ime 
Do pepaib Gpenn, ocup pe oc imbipc piocillc icip na plojju. Ocup 
is ciagpu ip m oail ccn ceaDujao Do neac, cpiap na plo^aib, co cap- 
Dup popgum Do'n gai, ^eapp Con^ail, bui im laim a n-ucc in pi^, 
jupa ppeajaip in coipci cloiche bui ppia Dpuim alia ciap, ocup 50 
poibe cpu a cpiDe pop pino m ^ai, co m-ba mapb De. In can lapum 
po bui an p!5 oc blaipecc bdi]» Do paD upcup Do'n pip piDcilli bui 
na laim Dam-pa, jupa Bpip in puil claem bui am cinD-pa. Qm 
claen peme, am caech lapum. Ro ceicpec Din ploij ocup muinn- 
cip m pij, dp ba D615 leo cupa ocup pip Qlpan Do beic imum-pa, o 
po mapbup in pi^, Suibne TTlenD. 

Do Deacapa pop Do cenn-pa lapum, ocup po ^abaip pi^i n-Gpenn 

mp 



** AUtch Neid^ — ^now Elagh, near Derry, 
in the county of Donegal The ruins of 
the palace of Grianan Ailigh are still to 
be seen on a hill over Lough Swilly. — 
•See Ordnance Survey of the Parish of 
Teniplemore, County Londonderry. 

^ CheB$, — piDcell certainly means chess, 
ivhich was a favourite game among the 
ancient Irish, piocell is translated tahtA- 
1a» lusoricB by O'Flaherty, in his Ogygia, 
p. 311; and it is described in Connac's 
(glossary as a quadrangular board with 
straight spots of black and white. The 
following extract from an ancient Irish 
story, preserved in Leahhar na h-Uidhre, 



a MS. of the twelfth century, now in the 
collection of Messrs. Hodges and Smith 
of Dublin, will give one an idea of what 
the Irish writers meant by piocell or pie- 
ce II. 

** * What is thy name?' said Eochaidh. 
' It is not illustrious,' replied the other, 

* Midir of Brigh Leth.' • Why hast thou 
come hither?' said Eochaidh. 'To play 
FithchcU with thee,' replied he. • Art 
thou good at FithdteUV said Eochaidh. 

* Let us have the proof of it,' replied 
Midir. * The queen,' said Eochaidh, * is 
asleep, and the house in which the Fith- 
cheU is V)elongs to her.' * There is here,' 
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saltation. And what thou didst say was, that whoever thou shouldst 
get to betray the king of Erin, thou wouldst be bound to restore 
his territory to him whenever thou shouldst become king over Erin. 
I went on the enterprise, O king, for a promise that my patrimony 
should be wholly restored to me, whenever thou shouldst become mo- 
narch of Erin; and I delayed not until I reached Ailech Neid**, where 
the king held his residence at that time. The king came out upon 
the green, surrounded by a great concourse of tiie men of Erin, and he 
was plajing chess^ amidst the host«. And I came into the assembly, 
passing without the permission of any one through the crowds, and 
made a thrust of my spear, Gearr CongaiP, which I held in my hand, 
at the breast of the king, and the stone which was at liis back re- 
sponded to the thrust, and his heart's blood was on the head of Uie 
javelin, so that he fell dead. But as the king was tasting of death he 
ilung a chess-man which was in his hand at me, so that he broke tlie 
crooked eye in my head. I was squint-eyed before, I have been 
bUnd-eyed since^. The hosts and people of the king then fled, Uiink- 
ing that thou and the men of Alba were with me, as I had killed 
Suibhne Mcnn, the king. 

'' I then returned to Uiee, and tiiou didst, after tlxis, assume die 

sovereignty 

said Midir, ' a no worse FilhchellJ* This i Gearr CongaUy — L e. the short spear 

was true indeed : it was a board of silver of CongaL Many weapons, utensils, &c., 

and pure gold, and every compartment on which belonged to distinguished personages 

the board studded with precious stones; were called after them : the crozier of St 

and a man-bag of woven brass wire. Mi- Barry of Slieve Bawn, in tlie county of 

dir then arranges the FitchelL *Play/ Roscommon, still preserved, is called Gearr- 

said Midir; * I will not, but for a wager,' Barry. 

said Eochaidli. ' What wager shaU we ^ Blind-ejfed since. — This accounts for 
stake?' said Midir. ' I care not what,' the double surname given to Congal in 
said Eochaidh. * I shall have for thee,' the Annals of the Four Masters, in which 
said Midir, * fifty dark-green steeds if thou he is called Congal Caeck [blind], or Con- 
win the game.' " gal daon [squinting]. 
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lap |*in. niapb Din m* araip-f i icfji pn .1. Scannal Sciac-lecan, ocuy 
X riagfa cujuc-pa oom' pijao, amail po ^ellaif ppim. Ni po com- 
aillip a ni f in ace mab bee, odij po bcnaip ofm Cenel CoiiaiU 
ocup Gogam, ocup noi o-cpioca ceo Oipgiall .1. pcapano TTlaelui- 
Dip niaca, pil pop 00 jualaino-piu, ocupoopaoaip h-ea n-inao pij 
jiomum-pa a nocc au C15 pepin, a pig, ol pc. Ocup do paoao U5 
geoib pop mei]* aipgoigi ina pmonaipi, ocup uj cipce pop Tn6ip 
cpanDa oam-pa. Ocup do biuppa cac ouic-piu mo, ocup 00 pepaib 
Gpenn, map acdc imuc a nocc, ap Conjal. Ocup po imcig uaiDib 
amac lapum, ocup po lenpac Ulaio h-e. 

Qpbepc Oomnall ppi naemu Gpenn baoap ip m C15 : leanaiD 
Conjal, ol pe, ocup ciceab lib, co capoajipa a peip pein 06. Cia- 
jaic na naeirii ina biaib ocup po jellpac a eapcaine mine ciceao 
leo, ocup a cluic ocup a m-bacla 00 bem paip. Do biuppa pam 
jaipceD, ap Congal, nac pia cleipec uaib ina bechaio ceac in pij, 
Dia n-epcaincea mipi na UUcac eli pop bir lib. T?o jab om oniun 
na naeim, co n-DeacaiD Gonial 1 cein uaioib, ocup po epcainpec h-c 
ap a h-aicle. Ocup po epcainpec Dm in cf Suibne, mac Colmain 
Chuaip, mic Cobcaig, pij Dal n-Qpaioe, ap ip e puc uaiDib 50 
h-aimoeonac m c-inap ilDacac Do pao Domnall 1 laim [panccup] 

Ronain 



* Died Mon afier, — Scannall of the 
Broad Shield, king of Ulidia, is mentioned 
in the authentic annals as the father of 
Congal, but the year of his death is not 
mentioned. 

^ OirghiaH — ^The princes of the Clanna 
Rudhraighe race had not been kings of 
all Ulster since the year 332 or 333, when 
they were conquered by the three Collas, 
as already noticed. It is probable, how- 
ever, that when Congal undertook to kill 



Suibhne Menn, at the instigation of king 
Domhnall, he got a promise of being made 
prince of all Ulster, a title which his 
ancestors had enjoyed for many centuries. 
See his pedigree, and the number of hia 
ancestors who had been kings of Ulster, 
in Note C, at the end of the volume. 

^ See note ^, p. 29. 

o Bells and craziert. — The ancient Irish 
saints were accustomed to curse the offend- 
ing chieftains while sounding their bells 
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sovereignty of Erin. My father, Scaiinall of the Broad Shield, died 
soon after", and I came to thee to be made king [of Ulster], as thou 
hadst promised me. Thou didst not perform thy promise except to a 
small extent, for tliou didst deprive me of Cinel Conaill and Cinel 
Eoghain, and also of the nine cantreds of Oirghiair, the land of 
Maelodhar Macha", who now sits at thy shoulder, and whom thou 
hast seated in the place of a king, in preference to me, this night, in 
tliine own house, king," said he. " And a goose egg was placed be- 
fore him on a silver dish, while a hen egg was placed on a wooden 
dish before me. And I will give battle to thee and the men of Erin 
in consequence, as thou hast them assembled around thee to-night," 
said Congal. And he then went out of the house, and the Ultonians 
followed him. 

Domhnall said to the saints of Erin who were in tlie house, " Follow 
Congal," said he, " and bring him back, that his own award may be 
given hhn by me." The saints went after him and threatened to curse 
hun witli their bells and croziers°, unless he would retiu-n with them. 
** I swear by my valour," said Congal, " that not one cleric** of you 
shall reach the king s house aUve, if I, or any Ultonian, be ciu-sed by 
you." Terror then seized the saints, whereupon Congal went far awny 
from them, and they cursed him afterwards. And they also cursed 
Suibhne*", the son of Colman Cuar, son of Cobhthach, king of Dal 
Araidhe', for it was he that had carried away from them by force the 
many-coloured tunic which [king] Domhnall had given hito the hand 

of 

with the tops of their crozicrs. king of Dai Araidhe, is not mentioned in 

^ Cleric — The word cUipec, a cleric or the Irish Annals, though he seems to be 

derk^ which is derived from the Latin word a historical character. 

fleriauj is used throughout this story to '' Did Araidhe, a celebrated territory in 

denote a priest Ulster, comprising the entire of the pre- 

^ SuHfhnej the son of Colman Cuar, sent county of Down and that part of 



^^ 
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Ronain pmo, mic bepaij, Oia rabaipu Do Congal; ocup 6 p6 
pemij Congal m c-map pin, Do bepc Suibne d laim m clcpij Dm 
ainoeom map m pij. Conio oo'n cpcaine pin Do ponpac pop Gonial 
po paibet) punn: 

Conjal Claen 

in 5dip cucpumap nip paem, 

cccpap ap picic, ni bpej, 

impioe cet) leip cec naem. 
In mac pot), 

pop a cuc]*am m ^aip cloj 

nocap oulca Do 'p m car, 

ciD peme Do beic pac bog. 
TTlop m po, 

jemaD iiairi, ^emaD lia, 

in pep, jd m-bf cecca pi^, 

ip leip CO pfp cunjnap Oia. 
TTlop m col, 

comann ppi pi^ Oaipe Dpol, 

pcpann Do rabaipc 'n a laim, 

ip e in cnam a m-bcl na con. 

Qpbepc Domnall lap pin ppi pileDu Gpenn coiDecc i n-DiaiD 
Congail Dia papcuD. Ciajaic cpa na piliD ma DiaiD : ac ci 
Conjal na piliDu cuici, ocup apbepc, po cailleD eineac UlaD co 
bpdc, ol pe, uaip ni rapDpam mnmup Do na pileDaib ip m C15 n-6il, 
ocup a cdc a5 cocc anopa Diap n-gpfpaD m ap n-Diai6. Cicic na 
piliD CO h-aipm a m-bui Conjal, ocup pepaiD pium pailci ppiu, 

ocup 

Antrim lying south of the mountain Sliabh abbot of Druim Ineasclainn, in the tenitory 

Mis, now Slenmiish. of Conaille Muirtheimhne, now Anglicised 

*Sl Bonan Finn^ the son of Berach, was Drumiskin, in the county of Louth, not 
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of St Ronan Finn*, the son of Berach, to be presented to Congal; but 
as Congal had refused to accept of the king's tunic, Suibhne took it 
irom the cleric's hand in despite of him. It was on this curse, which 
they pronounced on Congal, that the following lines were composed : 

Congal Claen 

Heeded not the curse we gave, 

Four and twenty saints we were — ^no falsehood. 

Each saint having the intercessory influence of a himdred. 
The daring son. 

Against whom we raised the voice of bells. 

Should not to the battle go, 

Though soft prosperity were before him. 
Great the happiness, 

That, whether few or many be his hosts. 

The man who has the regal riglit 

Him truly God will aid. 
Great the profaneness, 

To contend with the king of noble Dair^ ; 

To give land into his [CongaVs] hand 

Is to give a bone into the dog's mouth. 

After this Domhnall desired the poets of Erin to go after Congal 
to stop him. The poets set out after Congal : Congal perceived the 
poets coming towards him, and exclaimed, " The mimificent character 
of Ulster is tarnished for ever, for we gave the poets no presents at 
the banqueting house^ and they are following us to upbraid us." The 
poets came on to where Congal was, and he bade them welcome, and 

gave 

DrumBhaUon, as Lanigan thinks. He died ^ Banqueting home. — A king always 

in the year 664 See Colgan, Acta S8. considered it his duty to give presents to 

p. 141, and Lanigan, vol. iiL p. 52. poets at public banquets and asbemblies. 

IIU8H ABCH. sec. 6. G 
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ocup Do bepc mafne mopa ooib, ocup inoipic a ]fcela x>6. Qcbepc 
pum na jebac coma po]i bic 6' n pij ace cac i n-oigail a oiinia&a 
ocup a eayonopa; ocup po eimij Ool leo. Pagbup na piliO ap a 
h-aicle, ocup ciomnaip celeabpab Doib, ocup ceio poirhc ip in cui5eD 
50 painij 50 ceac Ceallaij, mic piacna pinn .!• bpacaip arap 
Conjail, ocu]' innipiD a pcela Do o cup co Dcipeat). ba peanoip cian- 
aoj»Da an cf Celiac; ocup ni cluineao ace mao bee, ocu]» ni ccim- 
nigeo pop a copaib, ocup C0I5 cpeouma im a leapaio, ocup peipium 
innci DO 5pep. ba laec ampa h-e 1 copac a aipi. Cem bui Consal 
oc mnipi peel 00, po nocc pum a cloiDem po bui laip pa coim cen 
pip 00 neoc jop cpicnuij Congal a compab, ocup apbepc, Do biuppa 
bperip, Dia n-gabra coma pop bich o'n pig ace each, ndc peDpaDfp 
UlaiD h' eaDpain popm-pa, co clanDainD m cloiDem pa epic cpiDc 
peccaip; uaip ni bep D* Ullcaib coma Do jabail ppi pomD caca no 
co n-Dijlaic a n-anpolca. Ocup a cdc pecc macu maici ocum-]»a 
ocup pajaic lac ij* in cac, ocup Dia caempamD-pi pein Dula ann, no 
liagainD, ocup ni moiDpeD pop Ullcaib cen no beinD-pi im beacaio. 
Ocup acbepc ann : 

Q niic, na geb-pi cen cac, 

ciD piD lappup pi5 Cempac; 

maD pomuc paib, pepp Do jnim, 

maD pope, DO paec Do comlm. 
Na jeib peoDu na mafne, 

ace maD cmDu Deg-Daine, 

CO na euca pij ele, 

cap ap clanDaib RuDpaije. 

Cuja 

" CeUach^ the son ofFiachna, — See Note bed^ by P. Connell, in his MS. Dictionary. 

C, at the end of the volume, where the ^ The race of Rudhraighey the ancient 

pedigree of Congal is given. Ultonians, of whom a long line of kings 

▼ Tolg. — ^Col^ is explained leabaio, a had dwelt at Emania, were at this period 
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gave them great presents, and they told him their embassy. He 
replied, that he would receive no condition from the king but a 
battle, in which to take revenge for the indignity and dishonour 
offered him ; and he refused to return with them. He then left the 
poets, and bade them farewell, and proceeded on his way through the 
province until he arrived at the house of Cellach, the son of Fiachna", 
his own father's brotlier, to whom he related the news from begin- 
ning to end. Cellach was an extremely aged senior ; he heard but 
a little ; he did not walk on his feet, but had a brazen tolg"" as his 
bed, in which he always remained; but he had been a renowned 
hero in the early part of his life. While Congal was telling him the 
news, he exposed his sword, which he held concealed \mder his 
garment unknown to all \mtil Congal had finished his discourse, and 
said, " I pledge thee my word, that shouldest thou receive any consi- 
derations from tlie king but a battle, all the Ultonians could not save 
tliee from me, because I would thrust this sword through thy heart ; 
for it is not the custom of the Ultonians to accept of considerations 
in place of battle \mtil tliey take revenge for insults. I have seven 
good sons, and tliey shall go with thee into the battle, and if I were 
able myself I would go also, and the Ultonians should not be defeated 
while I had life. And he said on the occasion : 

" My son, be not content without a battle. 

Though Tara's king should sue for peace ; 

If thou conquer, the better thy deed, 

If thou be defeated, thou shalt slay an equal number. 

Accept not of jewels or goods. 

Except the heads of good men. 

So that no other king may offer 

Insult to the race of Rudhraighe''. 

Less 

scattered over Tarious parts of Ireland, as part of them who remained in their origi- 
in Kerry, Corcomroe, Leiz, &&, and that nal province, were shut up within the 

Ga 
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Cu^a pdch Scannail na fciar, 
oa cue cac ip Cuan Cliac, 
Dap cuip ceano Guam ap duo, 
cpc no pdt) jup cpin Scannul. 

piy a n-oea6ai5 mo f ccc mac, 
o nac peDaim-pi oul lac, 
oa m-beoip cinol buo mo, 
Oo pnjoaif ac pocpaioeo. 

Cec cac mop cue h* acaip piam, 
pcacnon Gpenn, caip ip ciap, 
mipi Oo biO pop a oeip, 
mic mo oepbpacap Oilip 1 

In cac mop cue h' acaip caip, 
o'd cue ap pop ppan^cacaiby 
pc pig pa-^lan na ppanjc, 
CU15 nac ap peabpab mac, a mic. 



Q mic. 



Qpbepc umoppo in penoip ppip, cip5 in Qlbain, ol pc, 00 paijio 
00 pen-acap, .i. 6ochaioh buioe, mac Qeoain, mic ^abpain, ip c ip 
pij pop Qlbain; ap ip in^en 06 00 macaip, ocup mjen pi^ bpecan, 
.1. Gocliaio Qinjcep, ben pij Qlban, 00 pen-maca»p, .1. macaip 00 
macap; ocup cabaip lac pipu Qlban ocup bpecan ap in n-jael pin 
00 cum n-Gpenn 00 cabaipc caca oo'n pij. 

ba 

present counties of Down and Antrim, garded as poetic fiction. 

Lough Neagh and the Lower Bann scpa- ' Eochaidh Buidhe^ king of Scotland. — 

rated them from the Kinel-Owen, and the This king is mentioned by Adamnan in the 

celebrated trench called the Danes' Cast, ninth chapter of the first book of his Life 

formed the boundary between them and of Columba, where he calls him " Eoch- 

the Oirghialla. odius Buidhe." His death is set down in 

* King of France, — There is no autho- the Annals of Ulster, at the year 628. 

rity for this to be found in the authentic " Mori Echdach Buidlie Regis Pietorufn, 

Irish Annals, and it must therefore be re- JUii Aedain. Sic in Libro Cuanac invenu*^ 
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Less cause had Scannal of the Shields, 

When he and Cuan of CUach fought a battle, 

When he fixed Cuan's head upon a wall, 

Because he had said that Scannal had withered. 
Send for my seven sons, 

As I myself cannot go with thee ; 

Were they a greater number 

They should join thy army. 
In every great battle which thy fother ever fought 

Throughout Erin, east and west, 

I was at his right hand, 

O son of my loyal brother ! 
And in that great l3attle thy father fought in the east, 

(In which he slaughtered the Franks,) 

Against the very splendid king of France* ; 

Understand that tliis was no boyish play, my son! 

My son," &c. 

The old man also said, " Go to Alba," said he, " to thy giund- 
father Eochaidli Buidlie'^, the son of Aedlian, son of Gabliran, who 
is khig of Alba ; tJiy mother is his daughter,' and thy grandmother, 
tliat is, thy mother's mother, the wife of the king of Alba, is tlie 
daughter of the king of Britain, that is, of Eochaidh Aingces* ; and 
through this relationship bring with thee the men of Alba and Britain 
to Erin, to give battle to the khig." 

Congal 

If this date be correct, which it most writer of the story, not knowing who was 

likely is, this is another anachronism by king of Britain, L e. of Wales, at this pe- 

the writer of the story. riod, was under the necessity of coining a 

* Eochaidh Aingces^ king of Britain. — name to answer his purpose ; unless we 

No such king is to be found in the histo- suppose our extant sources of Welsh his- 

ries of Britain; and he must therefore be tory to be defective, 
regarded as a fictitious personage. The 
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ba buioec mpum in ci Conjal oo'n comaiple fin; ocup c6ic i 
n-Qlpam ceo laec a Ifn, ocup ni po aipip pop muip na cip co piacc 
CO Oun monaio, aic a m-bui pij Qlban, .1. Gochaio buioe, ocup 
maici Qlbnn in oen oail ime ano. Do pala om Do Gonial alla- 
muig oo'n oail, eicep ocup pilio in pij .1. Ouboiao Dpai a ainm- 
pioe ; ba pipij ocup ba opai ampa m ci Duboiao; ocup po pep 
pailci ppi Conjal, ocup po lappacc pcela t>6, ocup po innip Gonial 
a pcela. GoniO ann apbepc Duboiao, ocup ppejpap Gonial he: 

Ip mo cen m loinjiup leip, 

00 connapc a h-ecepcein; 

can bap cenel, clu cen ail, 

ca cip ap a cancabaip? 
Cancamap a h-6pinn ain, 

d oclaij uallaij, inmaip, 

ip 00 cancamup ille 

o' acallaim Gachach buioe 

TTla 

scription of the Iinba%for Osna^ as given in 
Cormac's Glossary, will show that it was a 
humbug not unlike the Magnetic sleep of 
modern dreamers. ** ImboBfor Osna, — The 
poet discovers through it whatever he likes 
or desires to reveal This is the way it is 
done : tlie poet chews a piece of the flesh of 
a red pig, or of a dog or cat, and he brings it 
afterwards on a flag behind the door, and 
chants an incantation upon it, and oflers it 
to idol gods ; and his idol gods are brought 
to him, but he finds them not on the morrow. 
And he pronounces incantations on his 
two palms ; and his idol gods are also 
brought to him, in order that his sleep 
may not be interrupted; and he lays his 
two palms on his two cheeks, and thus 



* Dun Monaidh. — A place in Scotland, 
where the kings of the Dalriedic or Iberno- 
Scotic race resided. It is now called Dun- 
Rtaffhage, and is situated in Lome.— See 
Gough's Camden, voL iv. p. 129. 

^ Druid, — In the times of Paganism in 
Ireland every poet was supposed to possess 
the gift of prophecy, or rather to possess 
a spirit capable of being rendered prophe- • 
tic by a certain process. Whenever he was 
desired to deliver a prophecy regarding 
future events, or to ascertain the truth of 
past events, he threw himself into a rhap- 
sody called Inibasfor Osna, or Teinm Loegh" 
dka, during which the true images of these 
events were believed to have been por- 
trayed before his mind. The following de- 
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CJongal was thankful ; he set out for Alba with one hundred he- 
roes, and made no delay upon sea or land, till he arrived at Dun 
Monaidh', where Eochaidh Buidhe, king of Alba, was with the nobles 
of Alba assembled around him. Congal met, outside the assembly, 
the king's sage and poet, Dubhdiadh, the Druid, by name, who was a 
seer and distinguished Druid** ; he bade Congal welcome, and asked 
news of him, and Congal related all the news to him. And Dubh- 
diadh said, and Congal replied: 

Dvhhdiadh. — " My affection is the bright fleet 

Which I have espied at a great distance ; 
Declare your race of stainless fame. 
And what the coimtry whence ye came." 
Congal — " We have come from noble Erin, 

O proud and noble youth. 
And we have come hither 
To address Eochaidh Buidhe." 

Dvhhdiculh. 



&ll8 asleep ; and he is watched in order 
that no one may disturb or interrupt 
hun, until every thing about which he is 
engaged is revealed to him, which may be 
a minute, or two, or three, or as long as 
the ceremony requires : et ideo Imbas did' 
tur^ L e. di boU ime^ L e. his two palms 
upon him, L e. one palm over and the other 
icroes on his cheeks. St Patrick abolished 
this, and the Teinm Loeghdha^ and he de- 
clared that whoever should practise them 
would enjoy neither heaven nor earth, be- 
cause it was renouncing baptism. Diche- 
dad do ckendmbh is what he left as a sub- 
itatute for it in the Corus Cerda [the Law 
of PoetryJ, and thb is a proper substitute, 



for the latter requires no offering to de- 
mons." 

These practices, about which so little 
has been said by Irish antiquaries, must 
look extraordinary to the philosophic in- 
habitants of the British Isles in the nine- 
teenth century. But it is highly probable 
that some of the more visionary Grermans 
will think them quite consonant with the 
nature of the human soul ; for in the year 
1835, a book was published at Leipsic, 
by A. Steinbeck, entitled ** Every Poet 
a Prophet; a Treatise on the JStsential 
Connection between the Poetic Spirit 
and the Property of Magnetic Lucid Vi- 



sion. 



»> 



/^ 
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TTla fea6 cancabaip ille, 

O* acallaim 6achach &ui6e, 
ap coioecc Oib uap cec Icp, 
a OepiTTi pib ip mo cen. Ip ni6 c. 

Do caeo Gonial ip in odil a paibe pig Qlpan lap jmii, ocup 
pepaio in pig ocup pipu Qlpan pailci ppi]', ocup po mnip a )x:cla 
Ooib o cliup CO 0615. Qpbepc pig Qlpan ppi Congal, ni Dam cuim- 
5eac-pa pop Dul lee in aoaij pig 6penn 1 ceano caca, ap in can po 
h-moapbca eipiuni a h-6pinn puaip anoip agum-pa ocup 00 ponpum 
copu ann pm, ocup po cappnjaipmpa t)o, ocu]^ t>o paoup bpeichip 
ppip na pagamo 1 ceano cara ma agaio co bpac. Qp af pm cpa, 
ni ba lugaioi 00 pocpaioi-piu cen mipi do oul leac, ol pe, uaip 
acdo cerpap mac ocum-]'a .1. Qeo in eppio uaine, ocup Suibne, ocup 
Congal TTleano, ocup Oomnall bpeac, a pinnpep, .1. bpaicpe macap 
onic-piu. Ip acu-pm acac ampaig ocup anpaio Qlpan, ocup pag- 
oaic lac-pu 00 cum n-6penn 00 cabaipc caca 00 Domnall. Ocup 
eipgpiu pein oia n-agallaim aipm a pileo ocup maici Qlpan impu. 
Ceic lapum Congal 50 maijin a m-bacup, ocup pepaic pailci ppip; 
ocup po mnip ooib aicepc m pig, ocup ba maic leo. 

Qpbepc Qeo m eppio uaine p6pap na mac, mao ail ouic-piu, a 
Congail, beic im cig-pi anochc pop pleio, ciagpa lac 00 cum 
n-6penn, ocup m cecpamao pann o' Qlbain imum, ocup mmub am 
chig btapu a nocc, nf ceip lac 00 cum in cara. Qcbepc Congal 
ITleno, mac 6achach buioe, nf pa pip pon, a Qeo, ol pe, ace ip 
im cig-pea biap pig Ulao anocc, odig 01a n-oeacappa laip cic- 
pnpu lim, dp ip ocum-]*a acai. 6a h-e pm, Oin, pdb Suibne ocup 

Domnaill 

* DonihnaU Brec. — This Domhnall Brec, by his cotemporary Adamnan in the fifth 
who was king of Scotland when the Battle chapter of the third book of his Life of 
of Magh-llath was fought, is mentioned Columba. — SeeTriasThaum, p. 365, ooLL 
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Dvhhdiadli, — '* If ye have come hither 

To confer with Eochaidh Buidhe, 

After your arrival over the sea, 

I say unto you accept my affection." 

After this, Congal went into the assembly in which the king of 
Alba was; and the king and the men of Alba bade him welcome, and 
he told them his story from beginning to end. The king of Alba said 
to Congal, " It is not in my power to go with thee to fight a battle 
against the king of Erin, because when he was banished from Erin 
he received honour from me ; and we made a covenant, and I pro- 
mised him, and pledged my word, that I would never go to oppose 
him in battle. However, thy forces will not be the less numerous 
because I go not along with thee," said he, " for I have four sons, 
viz., Aedh of the Green Dress, Suibhne, Congal Menu, and Domhnall 
Brec*, the eldest, thy maternal uncles ; it is they who have the com- 
mand of the soldiers and heroes'* of Alba, and they shall go with 
thee to Erin to give battle to Domhnall. And go thyself to confer 
with them where they are at present surrounded by the men of 
Alba." Congal then went to where they were, and they bade him 
welcome ; and he told them the king's suggestion, and they Uked it 

Aedh of the Green Dress, the youngest of the sons, said, " If thou 
shouldest wish, O Congal, to stop this night at a banquet in my house, 
I will go with thee to Erin with the fourth part of the forces of Alba ; 
and if thou wilt not stop at my house to-night, I will not go with 
thee to the battle." Congal Mcnn, the son of Eochaidh Buidlie, said, 
" This will not be the case, O Aedh, but the king of Ulster shall 
stop this niglit at my house, for if I go witli him thou shalt accom- 
pany me, because tliou art under my control." And tlie sayings of 

Suibhne 

^ Heroes. — QniKio is explained laoc, a the Leabhar Breac, foL 40, ^; and cltam- 
kero^ by O'Clery ; ^^pac, a champion^ in /mm, herOy by Peter ConnelL 
IEI8H ARCH. 80C. 6. U 
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so 

Domnaill bpicc. Q]»bepr, Oin, Domnall bpeac, mao im tnj-fea 
heap pij Ulao anocc, Oia n-Oecap laip cicpaicfp a cpiup lim-fa, 
6p ip me bap pnn|'ep, ocup \y me Do pao poipb oaib-pi. ba bp6- 
nac cpa an rf Conjal o' impeapan cloinoe in pi5 ime pern ; ocup 
ceic peacnon na odla, ocup oo pala Ouboiao Dpai o6, ocupinnipio 
Congal aicepc cloinoi in pij d6. Qpbepc DuboiaO nap bac bpo- 
nach-pu ap ai pm a Chonjail, ol pe, dp ip mipi fcpap Do 6obp6n : 
Gip5 anopa Oia paijib, ol pe, ocup abaip ppiu, cipe uaioib po ^ebao 
in caipe placa pil a ri5 m pij Doc biacao a nocr, comao lap in cf 
po jebac in caipe no pagra, ocup in rf na puigbeaO in caipe cen a 
oimoa DO beic popc-pu, ace ip popp in pij ba copu a aicbip Do beic 
imon caipe. Oo luib Conjal jup an mdi5in i m-baoap clann an 
pfj, ocup po can piu peb ac pubaipc Duboiab ppip. ba maic leo- 
pum pin, ocup apbepcaoap oo jenoaip amail a oubaipr pium. 

Qcbepc imoppo Qeo, mac Gachach buioe, ppi a mnai pepm 
oul pop lappaip m caipe popp in pig. Ueic lapum ocup mnipio 
cumao ina nj no bino Gonial co mainb UlaO ocup Qlban an 
oibce, ]'in, cumao coip in caipe ainpicean oo cabaipc ppi h-aijio a 
biaca. 

Cio Oia pil caipe ainpicean Oo paoa ppip? Nin .u Caipe no 
aipiceao a cuio coip oo gac en, ocup ni ceigeao oam Oimoach 
uaoa, ocup ciO mop no cuipcea ann ni ba bpuicea Oe acr oairinna 
odime pa na miao ocup pa na n-gpao. Ip e imoppo pamail in caipe 

pin 



* Bruighin huaDerga, is often also called 
Bruighin da Berga. A copy of the histo- 
rical tale called Toghail Bruigkne daBerga^ 
the Demolition of Bruighin da Berga, in 
which reference is made to a wonderful 
magical cauldron of this description, is 
preserved in two vellum MSS. in the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, (Class 



H. 2. i6. and H. 3. 18.), and inLeabhar na 
h'Uidkre^ a MS. of the twelfth century, 
now in the collection of Messrs. Hodges 
and Smith, Dublin. The destruction of 
Bruighin da Berga is thus recorded in the 
authentic Annals of Tighemach, twenty- 
five years before the birth of Christ: 
** Ante Christum 25. — Conaird Mor, the 
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Suibhne and Domhnall Brec were similar. Doinlinall Brec said, " If 
the king of Ulster remain in my house to-night, and if I go with him 
you three shall accompany me, for I am your sehior, and it was I 
who gave you lands." Congal was sorry for the contention among 
the king's sons about himself; and he went through the assembly, 
and Dubhdiadh, the Druid, met him, to whom he mentioned the 
desire of the sons of the king. Dubhdiadh said, '^ Be not sorry for 
this, Congal, for I will remedy thy sorrow: go now to them, and 
tell them, that thou wilt stop with that one of them who shall obtain 
the regal cauldron which is in the king's house, to prepare food for 
thee, and Uiat the person who will not get the cauldron is not to be 
displeased with thee in consequence, but with the king." Congal went 
to where the sons of the king were, and told them what Dubhdiadli 
had desired him. They liked this, and said that they would do as he 
wished. 

Then Aedh, the son of Eochaidh Buidhe, told his wife to go and 
ask the cauldron of the king. She went and said, Uiat '' it was in her 
house that Congal and the chiefs of Ulster and Alba would stop, and 
that the Caire Ainsicen ought to be given to prepare food for them." 

Why was it called Caire Ainsicen? It is not difficult to tell. It was 
the " caire," or cauldron, which was used to return his own proper 
share to each, and no party ever went away from it imsatisfied, for what- 
ever quantity was put into it there was never boiled of it but what was 
sufficient for the company according to their grade and rank. It was 
a cauldron of this description that was at Bruighin hua Derga*, where 

Conaire 

icm of Edersgeol, was king of Ireland for bhar Mac Nessa, Coirpre Niafer, Tigher- 
80 jean. After the first plundering of nach Tedbannach, Deghaidh, son of Sin, 
Bruighin da Berga, the palace of Conaird and Ailill, son of Madach and Meave of 
Mor, the aon of Edersgeol, Ireland was Cruachain, in Connaught" See also OTla- 
diTided into five parts, between Concho- herty's Ogygia, p. 131. 

H2 
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pm bui a m-bpuijm hua Depga, m po mapbca Conaipe, mac 
TTlepi buachalla, ocup i m-bpui^in 6lai bpu^a, aic a m-bui ben 
Celccaip, mic Uichip; ocnp i m-bpuisin popgaill TTlonac, i raeb 
Lupca; ocup 1 m-bpuigin mic Cechc, pop Sleib puipi; ocup i 
m-bpuijin mic Oaco, die ni po laao ap Connacc ocup Ulao inrion 
muic n-ipopaic; ocup i m-bpui5in oa Choga, in po mapbca Copmac 
Conlonjuipjocup dp Ulao ime; ocup aj pij Qlban ipin aimpip pin. 
Qcbepc in pij ppi mnai a mic, cia maic pil pop oo ceilc-piu 
peach pipu Qlpan uilc in can Do bepamo-pi mo caipc 06? Qpbcpc 
pi, ni po eici5 neac im m piam ; moo a cineac oloap bit. Uc 
oixic muliep: 

Ni puaip Oeo, ni piiijeba 

nf 00 ceileO pop oume, 

ip leiciu pop a eineach, 

ina in bic bleioec buioe. 
SeoiO in caiman caeb uaine» 

a puaip oume ocup oaenna, 

pe h-achai6 na h-oen uaipe, 

ni beoip 1 laim Qeoa. 
Q caicep pe h-ai^eoaib 

'5 d cpiup bpacap, meo n-uailli, 

cuipci pm ap paen-bepaib, 

05 Qeo in eppio uaini. 

N. 

Qcbepc 

f Bruigkin Blai Bruga. — Copies of a •> SLiahh Fuirri, is now corruptly called 

tale in which reference is made to a simi- Sliabh Mhuiri, and is situated near Castle 

lar cauldron at Bruighin Blai Bniga, are Kelly, in the parish of Killeroran, in the 

preserved in the MS. Library of Trinity north-east of the county of Galway. 

College (H. 2. 18. and H. 3. 18.) ^ Bruighin Mic Datho — A copy of a tale, 

s Lu9ca^ now Lusk, in the county of in which the magical cauldron of Bruighin 

Dublin. The name signifies a cave, Mic Datho is introduced, is preserved in 
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Conairc, tlie son of Meisi Buachalla, was slain; and at Bruighin Blai 
Bniga', where the wife of Celtchair, the son of Uithir, was; and at 
Bruighin Forgaill Monach, alongside Lusca'; and at Bruighin Mic 
Cecht, on Sliabh Fuirri**; and at Bruighin Mic Datho', where the 
Connacians and Ultonians were slaughtered contending about the 
celebrated pig; and at Bruighin Da Choga^ where Cormac Conlonguis 
was slain and his Ultonians slaughtered around him ; and such also 
the king of Alba had at this time. 

The king said to the wife of his son, " In what is thy husband 
better than all the men of Alba that I should give my cauldron to 
him?' She replied, " He never refused any one any thing; his hos- 
pitality exceeds the world:" ut dixit mulier: 

" Aedli has not received, will not receive 
A thing he would refuse any man ; 
His bounty moreover is more extensive 
Than the vast prolific world. 
The jewels of the green-faced earth. 
Which man or mortal has fomid, 
For the space of one hour, 
Would not remain in the hand of Aedh. 
What is spent on guests 

By his three broUiers of great pride, 
Would be placed on small spits 
By Aedh of the Green Apparel. 

Aedh has not," &c. 

The 

tlie MS. Library of Trinity College (H. 3. have pointed out, lies near Bally loughloe, in 

18.) This place is now unknown.. the county of Westmeath, six miles to tlie 

i Bruighin da Choga A copy of the north-cast of Athlone. A stone castle was 

ftory of tlie cauldron at this place is in here erected by the family of Dillon within 

the same MS. ^rteiy/iin-^o-Ci^^a, the situ- the primitive Irish Bruighin or fort The 

atMMi of which none of our Topographers place is now called Breenmore. 
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Qcbe]ic in pij, ni nbeppa m caipe ^ulc-fl colcic. Cic p Do 
pai^io a pip, ocup mnipio airhepc in pig Do. Qcbcpr Conjal TTlcno, 
mac Gachach &uioi» ppi a peirij pepin oul pop lappaip in coipc, 
Ueir lap'im ocup pipio in caipe t»o biarao pij Ulao. Qcbepc in 
piy;, cm mair pil popr cheile ]»iu 6 oo bepra in coipe do cap in mac 
oia po pipeo h-6 jup cpapca? Qcbepc pi nip pil mac pig ip pepp 
oloap Gonial. Cinnio pop cac comlann, ocup po ^niao a apmu 
Oilep Don anoilep m can bepap a cip aniiiil lac ; Uc«OiXic muliep: 

Gonial ITleno, 

nip paca mac pig buo pepp, 

map cpomaio each ip in cleic, 

ap pcdc a pceic, caejao ceano. 
In uaip bepap aipm Gongail 

a cip aniuli pdc n-eioij, 

DO nicep cip Oilej^ oi, 

Oo'n cfp aniuil ap eicin. 
In uaip pillep ben Congail 

ap o5lac n-alaino n-oll-blao, 

m anann aja cogaipm, 

m pep oan comainm Gongal! 

Gonjal. m. 

Ro ep an pij imon 5-coipe an bean, ocup C15 pioe amach ocup 
inoipiD o'd ceile a n-t)ebaipc m pi ppia. Qcbepc Domnall bpeac 
ppi a mnai Ool o'lappaio in coipe ^up m pij. Uainic pioe co 
h-aipm a m-bui in pi^, ocup pipiO in coipe. Ro lappacc pm 01 cia 
maic pil pope ceili piu peac na macu ele Oia po cuinojeo in coipe? 
Ppipjaipc pi, ni cuille bui6e ppi ndch pig in ci Oomnall bpeacc; 

S6mao 

^ Unlawful propeiiy^ — L e. he conquers law of the sword, which could not other- 
territories, and makes that his own, by the wise have become his own. 
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The king said, " I will not give thee the cauldron as yet." She 
then returned to her husband, and told him what the king had said. 
Congal Menu, the son of Eochaidh Buidhe, told his wife to go and 
ask the cauldron. She went accordingly, and asked the cauldron to 
prepare food for the king of Ulster. The king said, " What good- 
ness is in thy husband that he should obtain the cauldron in pre- 
ference to the son for whom it was just now sought?" She replied, 
" There is no king s son better than Congal. He obtains the victory 
in every battle, and his arms, when they are brought into a foreign 
country, make lawful what was unlawful proper ty*";" ut dixit mulier: 

" Than Congal Menu 

I have not seen a better king's son. 

As all stoop in the battle 

Under the shelter of his shield, even a hundred heads. 
When the arms of Congal are brouglit 

To a foreign country, — cause of jealousy, — 

A lawful country is made of it. 

Of the foreign country by force. 
When the wife of Congal glances 

At a beauteous youth of renown. 

The man whose name is Congal 

Cares not to accuse her* ! 

Than Congal," &c. 

The king refused to give her the cauldron, and she came away 

and related all tlie king had told her. Domhnall Brec told his wife 

to go and ask the cauldron from the king, and she went to where Uie 

king was, and asked the cauldron. He asked her, " What good is 

in thy husband beyond the other sons for whom the cauldron was 

asked?* She rephed, " Domhnall Brec has not earned thanks from 

any 

I By these words the wife of Congal 8onCk>ngal was not of a jealous disposition, 
wisfaeskingEochaidh to understand thathis — a very strange qualification of a diieftain. 
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jemao 6p Slmb ITlonaiD nop pogailpeO ppi h-oen uaip ; ni po jab 
aipm mac pij ip Oeach oloap Domnall bpec. Uc oixic muliep: 

Domnall bpec, 

Domnall mac Gchach bui6e, 
pe pig, o' peabup a menma, 
m Oepna cuillium bui6e. 
Ip pip caca n-abpaim-pi, 
poclaioic pilio puinm, 
oa mao op Sliab mop TTlonaiO, 
pop pojail, ip nip puipig. 
Ip pip cac a n-abpaim-pi, 
a pi5, cepc m Da comlano, 
nac ap 5ab Qlbain cen peall, 
pi5 buo pepp ina Domnall. 

D. b. 

Uic m mnai pin co h-aipm i m-bui a ceile, ocup innipio aicepc 
in pij, ocup a h-epa immon j-coipe. Qcbepc Suibnc ppi a mnai 
pepm, eip5, ol pe, ocup cumoig m coipe. Uic pi lapum ocup 
cumogip in coipe. Ro piappai j m pig, cia buaio pil popr ceili-piu, 
a mgen, ol pe, cap na macu ele, o canjuip o' lappaiO in coipe. 
Ppipgaipc pi Do, bio cerpap im lepaio in oen pip, ocup in c-oen-pep 
im CU1015 in cecpaip a C15 Suibne, ocup in lin bicc ma peapam ann 
ni callqu 'na puioiu ocup in lin callac 'na puioiu ni callac 'na 
I151U ; ceo copnn ocup ceo eapcpa n-aipjir ppi oail leanna ann Co 
5pep; Ur t>ixic muliep: 

Ceach Suibne, 

Suibne mic Gachach buioe 

a colli mo ma peapam, 

m coillic ma T»uioe, 

a 

" SHiabh Monaidh was the ancient name far from the palace of Dun Monaidh. — See 
of a mountain in Lome, in Scotland, not Note % p. 46. 
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auy king ; were Sliabh Monaidh" of gold he would distribute it in 
one hour; no king ever ruled Alba better than Domhnall Brec:" ut 
dixit mulier: 

" Domhnall Brec, 

Domhnall, son of Eochaidh Buidhe, 
From any king, through the goodness of his mind, 
He has earned no thanks. 
All that I say is true, king ! 

The poets of the west proclaim it, 
If the great SUabh Monaidh were gold 
He would distribute it ; he would not hoard it. 
All that I say is true, 

O king, just in thy battle. 

Alba has not been legitimately obtained 

By a better king than Domlmall. 

Domhnall Brec," &c. 
The king refused, and the woman came to where her liusband 
was, and told wliat the king had said, and how she was refused the 
cauldron. Suibhne told his wife to go and ask the cauldron. She 
Uieu went, and asked the cauldron. The king asked, " What qua- 
lification does thy husband possess, daughter, beyond the otlier 
sons, tliat thou shouldst come to ask the cauldron?" Slie repUed, 
" Four be around the bed of one man, and one man gete the supper 
of four in the house of Suibhne ; and the number which fit in it 
standing would not fit sitting, and the number which fit in it sitting 
would not fit in it lying; there are in it constantly one hundred 
cups and one hundred vessels of silver to distribute ale ;" ut dixit 

nmlier : 

" The house of Suibhne, 

Suibhne, son of Eochaidh Buidhe, 

The number which fit in it standing 

Would not if sitting, 

IRISH ARCH. 80C. 6. I Aud 
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d colli mo ma puioe, 

ni coillic ma laije. 

oen pep im cuio m cearpaip, 

cerpap im lepaio oume. 
Ceo copnn ocuf ceo copan, 

ceo cope, ocup ceo cmoe, 

ip ceo eaj'cpa aipgoioe 

bip call ap lap a cije. 

Ip ann apbepc m pij, nap bar Oimoach-pu, a m^en, ol pe, ap 
acbepc Duboiao Dpai ppim-pa cen nio caipe oo cabaipc oo neac 
ele a nocc, ace a beic ocum pern ocup pig Ulao, .1. mac m'mjmc, 
ocup pipu Qlban 00 biachao ajum-pa apj* anocc. Ocup pop 
acbepc m Duboiao ceona, Oia m-bao coipe oip no beic ann, cumao 
coip a cabaipc 00 Oomnall, 00 pinnpep mo mac; ocup Oia m-bao 
coipe apjaio, a cabaipc Oo'n c-popap, .1. o' QeO; ocup oia m-bao 
coipe 00 Ifc logmaip, a cabaipc 00 Clionsal ITleno. Ocup in caipe 
pil ano Oin, ap ipe ip oeach oib pin uile, Oia capocai Ooiieach clc 
h-e, ip 00 Suibne no pa^ao, ap ip e m pen-pocal 6 cem maip, .1. in 
coipe oo'n c-pocaioe, ap ip aoba pocaioe ceac Suibne, a]i ni oecaio 
odm Oimoach a]»p. Conao ann apbepc in pig: 

bepeao mo opai Oealgnaigi 

bpeac 00 mnaib mac ITlogaipe 

ca bean cneip-gealceann-buioe, 

01b O'a cibep mo caipe. 

Dia m-bao coipe opoaigi, 

CO n-opolaib oip o'a pojnann, 

a 

" Joints, — The word cinoe, tinne^ is ex- any animaL — See Life of St Bridget, by 

plained a sheep by Yallanoey, Collectanea Brogan, where Colgan loosely translates 

<(e rebus HibemieiSf yoL iii. p. 514, but its the word by iardum, 
proper meaning, is a joint of the flesh of 
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And those who find room sitting 

Would not if lying. 

One man with the share of four, 

Four around the bed of each man. 
One hundred goblets, one hundred cups. 

One hundred hogs, and one himdred joints". 

And one hundred silver vessels. 

Are yonder in the middle of his house. 

The house," &c. 

It was then the king said, " Be not displeased, O daughter, for 
Dubhdiadh, the Druid, told me not to give my cauldron to any one 
to-night, but to keep it myself and to entertain my daughter's son, tlie 
king of Ulster, and the men of Alba out of it to-night And, more- 
over, the same Dubhdiadh told me, if it were a cauldron of gold, to give 
it to Domhnall, the eldest of my sons ; if a cauldron of silver, to give 
it to Aedli, the youngest ; and if it were a cauldron of precious stones, 
to give it to Congal Menn. And the cauldron which I have is the best 
of all these, and if it were to be given to any one, it is to Suibline it 
should go, for it has been a proverb from a remote period. Let the 
cauldron be given to the multitude, for the house of Suibhne is the 
resort of the multitude, and no company ever returned displeased 
fix)m it'* And then the king said : 

The King. — " Let my austere Druid decide 

Between the wives of Mogaire's sons^ 
To what fair-skinned yellow-haired woman 
Of them my cauldron shall be given." 

Dubhdiadh, — " If it were a golden cauldron. 

With golden hooks to move it, 

O 

" Mogdire'* ion*. — It would appear from or a cognomen of king Eochaidh, but no 
dieooDtext, thatMogaire was an alias name, other authority for it has been found. 

I2 
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a Gochaib, a flog Duinc, 

coip a cabaipc Do Oonrnall. 
Oia m-bao coipc aip^bi^i, 

oo na C1C d6 na oearach, 

a cabaipc D* QeD aip^ni^, 

Do popap clainoi 6achach, 
Oia m-bao coipe comaobaly 

Do Gonial CO mcD Icann-maip, 

D*on pip pochla pon-aDbal, 

Do nf mop n-Dilep D'ainolcp, 
111 coipe CO clotai^iy 

a GochaiD, a pij-puipc, 

a rabaipr Do'n c-pocai6c, 

Do Suibne ap lap a chijc. 
Opa lim Qlbain cen peill, 

Da maD am pij pop Gpmn, 

Do bepainD pop mnaib mo mac, 

mo bcannacc, ocup bepeac. 

bepeaD. 

Ciajac ploij Qlban uile, ocup pij UlaD, Do C15 pi^ Qlban in 

abai j pin, ocup ba maic Doib ann icip biaD ocup linD; ociip po ^laD 

Dal oenai^ ap na bapac, Dia pip m cicpaDip la Conjal Claen Docum 

n-Gpenn, Do rabaipr caca Do Oomnall, mac QeDa, Do pij Gpenn, 

ocup po paiDpec ppi OubDiaD ocup ppi a n-Dpaitib olcena paic- 

pme Do Denam Doib Dup m buD popaiD a peD ocup a cupup, ocup 

po 5ab]^ac na Dpaire aj micelmaine Doib, ocup oca coipmepc. 

ConaD ann apbepc OubDiaD na pamn-pi: 

TTlaich pm a pipu Qlban, 

ca camjen uil bap D-cap5lam 

ClD 

P To hunt, — t)upi8 used in the Annals of MSS^ for the modern o*piop, i. e. to know^ 

the Four Masters, and in the best ancient of which it is evidentlj an abbreviation* 
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O Eochy of the hosts of men ! 
. It should be given to DomhnalL 
If it were a cauldron of silver 
From which would issue neither steam nor smoke, 
It should be given to the plundering Aedh, 
The youngest of tlie sons of Eochaidh. 
If it were a cauldron very great, 
It should be given to Congal of the beauteous tunic, 
That renowned man of great prosperity. 
Who makes lawful of unlawful property. 
The cauldron with ornament, 

Eochaidh, O great king ! 
Should be given to the host. 

To Suibhne in the middle of his house." 
The King. — " As I am the ruler of Alba without treachery, 

Should I be king over Erin, 

1 would pronounce on the wives of my sons 
A blessing, which I will pronounce. 

Let my," &c. 

All the host of Alba, and the king of Ulster, came that night to 
to the house of the king, and were well entertained there botli with 
food and drink; and on the morrow they convened an assembly of 
tfie people, to know whether they should go with Congal Claen to 
Erin, to give battle to Domhnall, the son of Aedh, king of Erin ; ajid 
they told Dubhdiadh and their other DxHiids to prophesy unto them 
to know'* whether their journey and expedition would be prosjHjrous, 
aiid tlie Druids predicted evil to them, and forbade them tt> go. On 
which occasion Dubhdiadh repeated these verses: 



ii 



That is good, ye men of Alba ! 

What cause has brought you togetlier ? 

What 
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ciD t>o pala ap bap n-aipe, 

an lo a cacai a n-oen-bailc? 
O nach h-f bap b-pleapc larha 

epiu CO n-imao n-Dala, 

maips ceic, cpia claecl6o uije, 

Oo cpoiD pe pi5 Cempaigi. 
5^ r^^ F^r pinD-liac peca, 

ip ba h-oipOepc a ccca; 

ni jebrap ppip ciap na caip, 

cuippio ap ap Qlbancaib. 
Q pluaj CO Im 65 ip cac ! 

mac QeOa, mic Qinmipeac, 

cpia pipinne a bpeac, ni bpeg, 

aca Cpipc ica coimcD. 
Ip maipj na peacain m maj;, 

a ceajap o'd bap pcapaD; 

^aeoil 'n-a cuijie pd'n claD 

pib-pi aj oul, pobp pepp anao. 
Ip Tnaip5 na peacham in jlcanD, 

jebcap oipb a D-cip n-GipcanO; 

ni ribpe neac uaib a ceano, 

^an a cpeic pe pi^ epeanO. 
Ocic ceo cenn copac bap n-dip, 

cimcell pij Ulao oll-bain, 

o' pepaib Qlban pin 'p an dp, 

ocup pice cec comldn. 

Cuiprip 

^ Native land. — pieapc laiha is a tech- Trinitj College, Dublin, (Class H. 3. 18. 

nical term signifying land reclaimed bj fol. 52), as follows: pieapc .1. peapano, 

one's own hand, and which is one's own uc epc, opba laime na manac ocup na 

peculiar property. It is satisfactorily ex- naem pao^ipin .1. pleapc laiiiie na munuc 

plained in a vellum MS. in the Library of ocup na naeih. Le. ** jFTeo^c, L e. land, ut ettj 
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What object occupies your attention, 

As ye are all this day in one place ? 
As Erin of many adventures 

Is not your native land', 

Alas for those who go, by change of joui'ney. 

To fight with the king of Tara. 
A fair grey man' of fame will meet them, 

Wliose deeds are celebrated ; 

He cannot be avoided, east or west. 

He will bring slaughter on the Albanachs. 
O host of many a youth and steed ! 

The son of Aedh, son of Ainmire, 

Through the truth of his judgment, — no falsehood, — 

Is protected by Christ. 
Alas for those who shim not the plain, 

To which ye go only to be dispersed ; 

The Gaels shall be in groups beneath the mound ; 

Ye are going, but better it were to stay. 
Alas for those who shun not the vale. 

Ye shall be defeated in the land of Erin* ; 

Not one of you shall carry his head. 

But shall sell it to the king of Erin. 
Ten hundred heads shall be the beginning of your slaughter. 

Around the great fair king of Ulster, 

This number shall be slaughtered of the men of Alba, 

And ten hundred fully. 

Wolves 

theUnd, reclaimed by the hand of the monks * Erin. — In the vellum copy the reading 

and the saints themselves, is called the is, ipcipcae5fen^,i.e. in the slender-sided 

ffetuelaimhe of the monks and the saints." country ; but a o-cip n-Gipeano, which is 

* A/air p'ey man. — King Domhnall was in the paper copy corrected by Peter Con- 

•n old man when this battle was fought nell, is much better. 
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Cuipcip ocup buione bpan, 
f/if i;<t^ )^^^ ^ cpinopiccio cinn bup j-cupan. 

CO pimrap soineam jpmo jlan, 
ni h-aipemrap cmD Ulao. 
Qcc nac bpij paipcinc oe 

pe h-ucc cpoc Do cimbibe 
pceptap bap pip pe plaichep, 
belt) bap nina cen bic-maicep. ITl. 

1p ano pm acbepc pij Qltan ppi Congal, ip e ip coip ouic, ol pe, 
t)ul a m-6peacnaib co h-6ocaiD Qinjceap, cu pij bpeacan, ap ip 
injen oo pil Do mnai ocum-pa, ocup ip i-pioc macaip t)o Tiiarap-|*a, 
ocup pojeba cobaip ploig uaoa, ocup oo biuppa eolup ouic conice 
reach pij 6pecan oia ceip ann. 

6a bumech cpa in ci Congal oe pin, ocup ceic luce rpica 
long CO 6pecnu, co piachc oun in pij. Innipic in oic pcela Do'n 
pig ocup t)o mairib bpecan conio h-e pij Ulat> oo piacc ann. 
6a pailib pipu 6pecan ocup in pig ppip, ocup pepaic pailci ppip, 
ocup inppaijic pcela oe. Ocup mnpiO Conjal a pcela co leip, ocup 
a nnchupa icip Qlbam ocup 6pinn. 

Dogninp lapujn oail oenaij leo im Congal ocup im Ullcaib ol- 
ceana, ppi oenam comaipli imon cainjin pm. Qmail po baoap 
ann i]*in Oailco n-pacaoap oen laec mop cucu; caeime oo laecaib 
V in oomain; moo ocup aipOiu oloap cec pep; guipmirep oigpeao a 
pope; oepgiap nua-papramji a bel; gilicip ppa]^a nemano a oeo; 
aiUicip pnecca n-oen aioce a copp. Sciac cobpaoac coiia cimac- \/ 

mac 

' The text of this quatrain is corrected event had occurred, rather judiciously in- 

from Mac Morissy's paper copy, which was troduced. Adamnan, the learned Abbot 

corrected by P. Connell, evidently from an of lona, in whose time this battle was 

old vellum MS., not now to be found. fought, states, tliat St Columbkille had 

" This is the poet's prophecy after the delivered a similar prophecy to Aidan, 
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Wolves and flocks of ravens 

Shall devour the heads of your heroes. 
Until the fine clean sand is reckoned 
The heads of the Ultonians shall not be reckoned^ 
But prophecy is of no avail indeed 

When the obstinate are on the brink of destruction ! 
Your men shall be separated from sovereignty," 
Your women shall be without constant goodness." 
The king of Alba tJien said to Congal, " It is right for thee," said 
he, " to go into Britain to Eochaidh Aingces, king of Britain, for one 
of his daughters is my wife, and she is the mother of thy mother, 
and thou shalt receive aid in forces from him, and I shall guide thee 
to the house of the king of Britain, if thou wilt go." 

Congal was thankful to him, and set out accompanied by thirty 
ships for Britain, until he reached the king's palace. His youtlis 
announced to the king and the cliiefs of Britain that the king of 
Ulster had arrived, and tlie men of Britain and the king were re- 
joiced at it, bade him welcome, and asked him his news. And he 
told him his news fully, and his adventures between Alba and Erin. 
An assembly was afterwards convened by them around Congal 
and the rest of the Ultonians, to hold a consultation on this project. 
When they were assembled at the meeting, they saw one great hero 
approaching them ; fairest of the heroes of the world ; larger and 
taller than any man ; bluer than ice his eye ; redder than the fresh 
rowan berries his lips; whiter than showers of pearls his teeth; fairer 
than the snow of one night his skin; a protecting shield with a golden 

border 



king of Scotland, Uie grandfather of Domh- 
nail Brec, which was actually fulfilled in 
Adamnan's own time : " Hoc autem vatici- 
nium temporibufl nostris completum est in 
BeUoBaiky Domnallo Brccconepote Aidanl, 

IRISH ARCH. 800. 6. 



sine causa vastante provinciam Doninill ne- 
potis Ainmirech : et ^ die ilia usque hodic 
adhuc in proclivo sunt ab extraneis, quod 
suspiria doloris pectori incutit — Vita Co- 
lumbcBy Lib. IIL c. 5. Trias Thau. p. 365. 
K 
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mac oip paiji ; odcpaipg cara 'n alaim ; cloioem co n-alcaib 060, 
ocup CO n-imocnum oip pop a each; ocup cen cpealam laic laip 
oloapm; polcop-buiDi pop a cinD, ocup jnuip caem copcupoa laip. 

Da ceacainj cucu ip m oail, ocup apbepr m pig cen a piaoujao, 
CO pepao in anpab peccaip na oala, no in picpao aipm a m-baoap 
na pij ocup na cac-miliD olcena. 

lap poccam Do pom a n-imcl na Dala, ni po aipip 50 paini^ co 
h-aipm 1 pacaiD ecopc m pij, ocup po puio pop a laim ocip, cioip 
c ocup pij Ulao. CiO im ap puibip pamlaio? 61 each. Nip 
h-cpbao ppim anao a n-inao eli, ol f»cipium. Ocup o'p me pcin 00 
pignc mao Dam, Oia m-beic ann mao buo pepp oloapeo ip ann no 
aipippino. Cibip m pij ime, ocup apbepc, bo c6ip 00 a n-Ocpnai. 
lappaijic na pip pcela 00, ocup mnipio 001b pccla m beca ppcc- 
naipc; inoapleo ni bui pa mm pcela nao m-bui aici; po jpaoaijpec 
CO mop h-e icip pipu ocuj^ mna, pop pebup a ecoipc ocup a iplabpa. 
Qipm mopa laip; ni bui ip in oenac oen laech no peopaD a 
n-imluao a lachaip caca, ap a meo ocup ap a n-aioble. lappai^ir 
Do can a cenel, ocup cia a plonnuD. Qpbepc pum nacha ploinneao 
DO neac ele, ocup n( innippeD Doib-pium can a cenel nach a plonnuD. 

Ciagaic na ploij ip m Dun lap pin, ocup pasabap eipium a 
oenap a muij peachnon na cealcha popp a m-bui in c-oenach. 
Q m-bui nann conup paca oen Duine cuice ip in culai5, aicniD 
pop a eppeaD co m-ba piliD m cf rainic ann, ocup pepaiD pailci 
ppip,amail buD aicniD do h-e; ocup puiDip in piliDaici pop caeb na 

cclca, 



^ Knobs of ivory, — Co n-alcaiB dcd, L e. 
literally, ¥ritb knobs of teeth. The northern 
nations were accustomed to ornament their 
swords with the teeth of the sea-horse. 

"^Besides (Aew.— Oloapn should be 
properly written oloap pin, L e. than that. 



Oloap is an ancient conjunction, now en- 
tirely obsolete, the modern ina being sub- 
stituted in its place ; but it is explained in 
Cormac*s Glossary by the Latin ptam, and 
in the printed Dictionaries, by the English 
above, more than. 
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border wcls upon him ; two battle lances in his hand ; a sword with 
knobs of ivory^, and ornamented with gold, at his side ; he had no 
other accoutrements of a hero besides these"^ ; he had golden hair on 
his head, and had a fair, ruddy coimtenance. 

He advanced to them to the assembly, and the king ordered that 
he should not be saluted, imtil it should be known whether he would 
remain outside the meeting, or advance to where the king and all 
the warriors were seated. 

When he had arrived at the border of the assembly, he stopped not 
till he came to the place where he saw the coimtenance of the king, 
and he sat at his right hand, between him and the king of Ulster. 
'' Why hast thou sat thus ?" said alL *' I was not ordered to remain any 
where else," said he, '* and because it was I myself that selected the 
place, if there had been a better place than this, it is there I would stay." 
The king smiled at this, and said, '* He is right in all he has done." 
The men then asked him the news, and he told them all the news in 
the present world, for there was not, they thought, a story under 
heaven which he had not; and they loved him very much, both men 
and women, for the goodness of his countenance and his eloquence. 
He had very large weapons, so large and massive that there was not 
a hero at the assembly' who could wield them in the field of battle. 
And they asked of what race he was, and what his surname was. He 
replied, that he was not accustomed to tell his name to any one, and 
that he would not tell them his tribe or siuname. 

The hosts then repaired into the palace, and lefl him alone out- 
side, on the hill on which the meeting was held. When he had been 
here for some time, he perceived a man coming towards him to the 
hill, and he knew him by his dress to be a poet, and he bade him 

welcome 

' A$ierMtf, — Oenac, now mlwAys writ- bly of the people ; bat now it is applied 
ten aonac, anciently signified any asscm- to a cattle fidr only. 

K2 
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rclca, ocuf lappaijif fcela oo. Innipo pum X}6 na h-uile peel ba 
laino laip, ace nama ni po plomo a cencl t>6. Cia cupa anofo, 
ol in c-ojlac anaicnio, ocup can Do cenel, ap acjeonpa ipic pilm. 
6icep ocup pilio m pij aOum comnaicpi, ol pc, ocnp oo paijiD oiiiine 
m pij oo Ocacaoup anopa. peapaio lapum pleochuo mop ocup 
palcc anbail Ooib, ocup ba pneacca cech pc pecc po pepao ann. 
Cuipio pium Oin a pciac icip in 6icep ocup m pleochuo, ocup lecio 
a apmu ocup a eioiuo caca peipin ppip m pneachca. CiO pm? ol 
m pilio. Qcbep ppic, ol pe, oia m-beab aipmiciu buo mo oloap po 
a^um pojcbcha-pa i ap ch' cjpi, ocup o na pil, ip am cuiboipi ppi 
pleochuo map m ci oca m-biao ecpi. ba buioec in pilio oe pm, 
ocup appepc ppip, oiamao miao lac-pa ciaccam lim-pa a nocc oo*m 
C15, pojebainn biao ocup p6p aioci ouic. TTlaic lim, ol pe. Ciojaic 
00 C15 in ecip ocup po 5ebic a n-oaicin bfo ocup leanna ano. 

Ip ano pm ramie ceccaipe m pij ap cenn m ecip. Qppepc pum 
na pajao ace mm buo coil o'on 65lac anaichnio bui malli ppip 
oulann, appepc pein, ba coip oulann, ap 1 pe piuo in cpeap mao ip 
moo 1 pajbaic pilio achumjio .1. m oenach, ocup pop banaip, ocup 
pop pleio; ocupni cicpaofm-pa ploij bpecan in oen maijin, ocup a 
n-oul uaic-piu cen ni o' pajibail uaioib ap mo pon-pa. Ciasaic 
oo'n ofin, ocup pufoijrep lac ann, .i. m pilio 1 piaonaipi mpij, ocup 
eipium 1 maijm eli. Do bepap biao Ooib, ocup cocaicio a m-biao 

CO 

^ I perceive^-^^dfi acj^eonpa ifoc pilio printed Irish Grammars, it is still corn- 
would not be now understood in any part monlj in use in the south of Ireland, 
of Ireland; the modern form of the sen- PacpaD is the form given in the printed 
tence is, oip aicnijim-pe jup pilio cu. Grammars. 

« Would not ^, — RdjoD, or more cor- ' Unless it were, — TTlin buo would be 

rectlj Pa^ao, is the ancient Subjunctive written mun bao in the modern Irish ; it 

mood of c^i^im, or c^ioim, I go; and means nisi esseL 

though this form is not given in anj of the ^ Qnaichmo, — L e. unknown, is written 
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welcome as if he were known to him. The poet sat down with him 
on the side of the hill, and asked him the news. The other told all 
the news he was desirous to hear, excepting only that he did not tell 
him the name of his tribe. " Who art thou thyself, now,'^ said the 
unknown youth, " and what is thy race, for I perceive^ that thou art a 
poet" " The Eges [i. e. sage] and poet of the king do I happen to 
be," said he, " and to the king's palace am I now repairing." A heavy 
shower then fell, consisting of intermingled rain and snow, and he put 
his shield between the poet and the shower, and left his own arms and 
battle dress exposed to the snow. " What is this for ?" said the poet. 
" I say unto thee," replied he, " that if I could show thee a greater 
token of veneration than this, thou shouldst receive it for thy learn- 
ing, but as I cannot, I can only say, that I am more fit to bear rain 
than one who has learning." The poet was thankful for this, and 
said to him, " If thou wouldst think proper to come with me this 
night to my house, I shall procure food and a night's entertainment 
for thee." " I think well of it," replied the other. They repaired to 
the poet's house, and got a sufficiency of meat and drink Uiere. 

Then it was tliat the king's messenger came for the poet, but the 
poet said tliat he would not go* unless it were* the wish of the un- 
known** youth that he should go; and the latter replied, that it was meet 
to go to the assembly, " for," said he, " there are three places at which 
a poet obtains the greatest request, namely, at a meeting, at a wedding, 
and at a banquet ; and I shall not be the cause that the host of Britain 
should be assembled together in one place, and go away from thee 
without thy getting anything from them." They repaired to the 
palace, and they were seated there, the poet in the presence of the 
king, and the other elsewhere. Food was distributed to them, and 

they 

according to the modern mode of ortho- a negative particle, which is equivalent 
graphy anairnio ; it is compounded of an, to the English uit, and aicnio, known. 



y 
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CO m-ba paiccach mc. Q]^pepc in pilm ppipum pia n-oul ip in 
o(in, om cucca cndim pmeapa pop m6ip ina pmonaipi, ccn a blaocrt) 
CO bpach, ap aca a cejlxic m pij 05lach Diana oliseab ccc cndim 
im a ceic pniip, ocup Diam-bpipcep oapa ainocoin-pium h-c, ipciccn 
a comcpom Dc Oepj op 00 cabaipc Do-pum inD, no compac pop 
^alaib oen-pip, ocup pep comlainD ceo eipium. TTlaich pm, ol pe, 
CO o-capo pom Do gen-pa mo oail pecha. Ni po an pum Din co 
capoao cndim pop m6ip 00, ocup oobep Idim pop cec cinD oe, ocup 
bpipio icip a of mep he, ocup coimlio a pmip ocuj' a peoil ap a 
aicli. Qcciaocach pin, ocup ba h-injnaoleo. Innipcep o'onlaech 
ucuo, Diap ba olijeo an pmiop, a nf pin. Qcpaij pein puap co peipg 
moip, ocup CO m-bpuc mileo Da oijail popp in ci po mill a jcpi, 
ocup po romail a olijeab. Oc conaipc pium pin ooJpcCla epcup 
Do'n cnaim do, co m-bui cpi n-a ceann piap ap D-cpeagao a incmnc 
im eoan a cloiginn. Qcpaispec muinncip m pij ocup a cejlac Dia 
aiplec-pum 'n a Dijail pin. Ceic pium p(iicib amail ceic P65 pa 
minocu, ocup do jni aiplech popaib, co m4xi ba a maipb olDaic a 
m-bi. Ocup po ceicpec in Dpong po pa beo Dib. dc pium Do piDipi, 
ocup puiDij pop ];ualainD in pileD ceDna, ocup po gab omun mop m 
pig ocup m pigan peme, oc conncaDap a gal cupaD, ocup a luinDe 
laic, ocup a bpuc mileD ap n-epgi. Qppepc-pum ppiu nap ba h-ccail, 
Doib h-e ace mine ciceD in ceglac ip in ceach Do piDipi. Ro paiD 
m pig na cicpaDip. Ro bean pum a cacbapp n-6ip Dia cmo annpin, 
ocup ba caem a gnuip ocuj* a Delb, lap n-epgi a puiDig ppi peipg m 
cacaigche. 

Qc 



* Wa8 hrcughL — ^Copooo is im ancient 
form of the modern cu^ao, L e. wob ^t'veii, 
the past tense Indie, mood of cu^aim or 
caBpai ni. It often occurs in ancient MSS., 
but is not understood at present in any 



part of Ireland. 

^ He flung, — Gpcup is now always writ- 
ten upcup; it signifies a cast, throw, or 
shot 

* He came again, — X)o pioip is gene- 
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they took of the food till they were satisfied. Before entering the 
palace the poet had told him [the unknown youth] if a bone should 
be brought on a dish in his presence, not to attempt breaking it, for 
there was a youth in the king's household to whom every marrow- 
bone was due, and that if one should be broken against his will, its 
weight in red gold should be given him, or battle in single combat, and 
that he was the fighter of a hundred. *' That is good," said the other, 
" when this will be given I shall do my duty." He stopped not till a 
bone was brought^ on a dish to him, and he put a hand on each end of 
it, and broke it between his two fingers, and aftervrards ate its marrow 
and flesh. All beheld this and wondered at it The hero to whom 
the marrow was due was told of this occurrence, and he rose up in 
great anger, and his heroic fury was stirred up to be revenged of the 
person who had violated his privUege, and ate what to him was due. 
When the other had perceived this he flung* the bone at him, and it 
passed through his forehead and pierced his brain, even to the centre 
of his head. The king's people and his household rose up to slay 
him in revenge for it ; but he attacked them, as attacks the hawk a 
flock of small birds, and made a great slaughter of them, so that their 
dead were more numerous than their Uving, and the Uving among 
them fled. He came again^, and sat at the same poet's shoulder, and 
the king and queen were seized with awe of him, when they had seen 
his warlike feats, and his heroic rage and champion fury roused. But 
he told them that they had no cause to fear him unless the household 
should again retxun into the house. The king said that they should 
not return. He then took his golden helmet oS* his head, and fair 
were his visage and coimtenance, after his blOod had been excited 
by the fury of the battle. 

The 

nllj written and pronounced apff in the it is pronounced a pfpc It is probable 
modem Irish, but in some parts of Munster that the ancients pronounced it do pioif i. 
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Qc ci ben pij bpecan jlac ocup lam m o^lai^, ocup bui '5 a 
peirem co paoa, op ba maccnusao mop le in pamne opoa ar con- 
naipc pd meop m mileo, ap ni cainic pop ralmain painne a mac- 
pamla, na cloc ba pepp oloaj* m cloc 00 pala ann. Ocup po 
lappacc m pijan j-^cela m painne Oo'n laech anaicniD. Qcbepc 
pum ppip m pijain, ip agum araip pepin 00 pala m pamne .1. aj mac 
Obcio ag pij * * * * . Conao ann appepc pi. 

Canap canjaip a laich loip, 

ce cue ouic m painne oip, 

no ca cfp ap a cap 5a ? 

mo chin each pa comapba. 
'5^"^ acaip pein 00 bi pin, 

ag mac Obeio injancai^; 

ip amlaio ppich painoe in pip, 

ag laec a comlann oenpip. 
Q oepim-pi piucpa oe, 

ip oepb lem 'p ip aipice, 

pceich mo cpaiDe co bpdch m-ban, 

a^uD bechpain a macan. Can. 
Ocup po pd^aib m pamne ajum-pa in can ac bac pepm. Oc 
cuala umoppo m pi^an pin, ]io buail a bapa, ocwp po cuaipc a h-ucc, 
ocup po pcpib a li-ajaio, ocup 00 pao a callao pi^naioe popp in 
ceinio 1 piaonaipi caich, ocup 00 pao a pafb guil epci lap pm. CiO 
pm a pigan? ol each. Nm. ol pi, mac po n-ucup t>o'n pij, ocup 00 
oecaio uaim acd picic m-bliaoain ann anopa. Do po;^laim jai^^ceD 
peacnon in Domain, ocup ip aici po bui in painne pil im laim m 
6cldi5 ucuD. Ddig Do biuppa aicne paip, ap ip ocum pein po buf 1 

copac, CO puc m mac laip h-e m can po imcij uaim. 

Ocup 

^ Obeid, — This is evidently a fictitious ^CaUadj — callao. — This word is now 
character, and introduced as such bj the obsolete in the modem Irish language, but 
writer. it is preserved in the Erse, and is explain- 
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The wife of the king of Britain saw the palm and hand of the 
youth, and viewed them for a long time, and she much admired the 
golden ring which she saw on his hand, for there came not on earth 
such a ring, or a stone better than the stone it contained. And the 
queen asked the unknown hero the history of the ring. The hero 
answered the queen : " This ring belonged to my own father, the son 
of Obeid^, king ♦♦♦♦." And she said : 

Queen. — " Whence hast thou come, O great hero ! 

Who has given thee the golden ring ? 

Or what is the coimtry from which thou hast come ? 

My love is upon every one who bears thy mark." 
Hero. — " My own father had this ringj 

The son of the wonderful Obeid ; 

And the source whence the champion's ring was obtained 

Was from a hero in single combat," 
Queen. — " I say imto thee of it. 

It is certain, it is positive. 

My heart is wearied for ever. 

From viewing thee, O youth." 

" And he left me the ring after his death," said tlie hero. When 
the queen heard this she wrung her hands, and struck her breast, and 
tore her face, and cast her royal " callad'" into the fire in the presence 
of all, and she then screamed aloud. " What means this, O queen?" 
said all. " It is plain," said she, " a son whom I brought forth"* for the 
king, and who went away from me twenty years ago, to learn feats of 
arms throughout the world, had the ring which is on the hand [finger] 
of yonder youth, for I recognize it, as it was I myself that had it first, 
until the son took it with him, when he went away liom me." 

And 

ed by Shaw as signifying a cap, a wig^ &c. ^ Brought forth. — Hlac po n-ucup oo'n 
It is not iinlike the Irish caille, a cowl, pi^ would be written in the modem Irish 
(ciu:uUum\ or the English cawL mac oo pu^ap oo'n pi^. 

UU8H ARCH. 80C. 6. L 
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Ocu[» po jab pop lam-comaipc moip ap a aicle pr\^ cuma ocpb 
leo CO ii-eibelao, mine pajbao pupracc po ceooip. Ceic pium 
lopum 1 compocup oo'n pisain, ocup acbepc FP'^» ^'^ n-Dcpnnca 
pun popm-pa, a pijan, ol pe, po moepamo pccla X}0 mic ouic. Ro 
jell pi CO n-a luja, co n-oingncao. Rlipi Do mac, ol pe, a pi^n, 
ocup ip me Deacaio uaic Do pojlaim gaipceo cimccll m beara. 
Ni po cpeiD pi pin, ju pa Dech a plinnen Deap, CiD pm, a pijan, 
ol pe. Nfn, ol pi, in can po imuij mo mac uaim, Do paDup jpainne 
oip po bapp a plinDem Deip, Do pen uaipe ocup Do comapca paip. 
TTlai'a cupa mo mac, po gebpa pm inDac. pecaiD lapum, ocup 
puaip an comapDa amail po paib, ocup po buail a bapa Do piDipi, 
cpi a mac eokhaipe Do cccc ocup appepc, ip cpuaj in jnim po 
b'ail Duib DO Denam a pij .1. ap n-oen mac a n-Dfp do mapbaD cen 
cmaiD Dou mumncip, ocup po aipneiD amail pop puaip an comapba 
pempaiDce paip. Ni po cpeiD in pig cup baD h-e a mac no beich 
anD. CiD na cpeiDe a n-abaip m pijan, a pij 6pccan ? ol ConjaL 
Qcbeppa ppic a aDbop, ol in pig. baDupa pechcup ocup Dail 
mop imum ip in Dun pa lap n-imcecc mo mic uaim, conup paca 
buiDin moip cugam: ceD laec a lin; oen ojlach pempu ocup pole 
puaD paip ; ip e ba coipec Doib. lappaijcep pcela Dib, appepc 
in c-ojlac puaD ucuD jup ba mac Dam-pa h-e, ocup gup ba cugam 
cainic. lappacr each Dim-pa m ba pfp pin, ocu]* ni capDup nach 
ppegpa poppo, ace po paemup a beic 'na mac Dam, ap na cfpca 
ppim plaiciup o anpaDaib bpecan. Ocup lappaigim a ainm Dc. 

Qcbepc 

ing, prosperitj, success, or happiness ;'' 
but it appears from the application of the 
term in the text, and from other examples 
of its use, to be found in the best Irish 
MSS., that it also means an amulet, or any- 
thing which was believed to insure luck 
or puccess, or bring about a luckj hour. 
^ If thou be. — nid|xi is used in the best 



* / will tell thee, — Po inoefaino would 
be written in the modern Irish 00 
mneofxiinn. It is the subjunctive form 
i»f the verb innipim, I tell, or relate. 

^ As an amulet Sean uaipe, which 

literally means, the luck of an hour^ is ex- 
plained bj P. Connell, in his MS. Dic- 
tionary, " transitory or temporal bless- 
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And she proceeded after this to wring her hands so violently, that 
they thought slie would die, unless she should get immediate relief. He 
[the unknown youth] afterwards went over near the queen, and said 
to her, " If thou wilt keep my secret, O queen, I will tell thee* news of 
thy son.** She promised on her oath that she would keep the secret. 
•* I am thy son," said he, " O queen ! and it is I that went away from 
thee to learn feats of arms around the world/' She believed him 
not, until she looked at his right shoulder. " What is that for, O 
queen?" said he. " It is not difficult," said she. " When my son 
went away from me, I put a grain of gold under the top of his right 
shoulder as an amulet^ and a mark upon him. If thou be^ my son, I will 
find this in thee." She then looked, and found the mark as she had said ; 
and she wrung her hands again, for the return of her lamented son, 
and she said, " Pitiful is the deed thou hast desired to do, O king, 
namely, to have the only son of us both killed without any crime by 
thy people," and she told how she had found the mark above men- 
tioned upon him. The king did not believe tliat it was his son who 
was present. ** Why dost thou not believe all tliat the queen says, O 
king of Britain ?" said Congal. " I will tell tliee the reason," replied the 
king. " After the departure of my son from me, I was on one occasion 
in this palace with a large assembly about me, and I saw a large troop 
approaching me : one himdred heroes was their number, and one youth 
was before them with red hair ; he was their chieftain. They were 
asked the news, and the red-haired youth said that he was a son of 
mine, and that it was to me he came. All asked me if this were true, 
but I made them no answer, but agreed tliat he was my son, in order 
that the warriors of Britain might not oppose my reign. And I asked 
him his name. He repUed that his name was Conan (for that was the 

name 

•od ino6t ancient Irish MSS., for the mo- if^ and the assertive verb if, and signifies 
dem mcff, which is compounded of m6, literally, ti eues or si eueL 

La 
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Qcbepc pum 5up ba Conon a ainm; uaip ba Conan ainm in ceo 
mic bui ocum-|*a, ocup po paioiupa ppip, cuaipc bpecan do rabaipr, 
ocuf uccc a cmo bliaona Dom* paijio. lap nabapach Dum Din ip 
in Dail ceDna, ar ciom buiDin moip ele cu^ainn; ceD laec a lin 
pcin, o^lac pempu, ocup pole pinD paip. lappaijiu in pip pcela 
DC, acbepc pum in ccDna, jup ba mac Dam-pa h-e, ocup ba Conan a 
ainm. Ocup appepcpa ppip, cuaipc bpecan Do cup, map in ceDna. 
1p in cpcp laa umoppo ac ciam buiDin n-Dfmoip ailc cu^ainD, moo 
oloap cac buiDen oile; cpi ceo lace a lin. Oglac cpucach pempu, 
ailli DO laecaib in Domain; pole DonD paip. Uic cu^ainD lap pin, 
ocup appepc cumaD mac Dam-pa, ocup cumaD Conan a comainm. 
Qppepcpa in ccDna ppip; ocup ij* aipe pin, a Conjail, ol in pij, nac 
cpciDim-pi cumaD h-e in laec ucuD mo mac, ap m cpiup pin do pa6 
56 im a^aiD. Ip eaD ip coip ann, ol Congal, Dia cipac in cpiap 
pin Do'n Dun, compac Doib ocup Do'n laec ucuc ap 5alaib oen-pip, 
ocup cipe Dib cf app, a beic 'n-a mac aguc-pa. Ip ceaD lim, ol 

in pig. 

Qnaic anD in aDai5 pin, ocup epgip Conan Rod co moch 
lap na bapach, ap ip e ba mac Dilep Do'n pij, ocup ceic Do 
Decpin in c-ppoca, boi i compocup Do n Dun, ocup bui a^ paipcpin 
pop nellaib aeoip, ocup appepc ac cim nel pola o|;» cinD Conain 
RuaiD, ocup nel pola op cmD Conain pinD, ocup nip pil op cinD 
Conain DuinD; ocup a Dee nime, ol pe, cpeD beipiup Conan Donn 
app cen cuicim lim-pa? ap iplim cuicic in Di Chonan aile. Conao 
ann appepc: 

Qc C1U cpiap mileD *pa maj, 
CO n-eippeD n-dlamD n-ingnaD, 

' The men, — In pip, now always writ- singular form of the article, is found join- 
ten na pip. It is curious that in very an- ed to nouns in the plural number, 
cient and correct BiSS., in, which is the "> Greater than. — ITloo oloap, would be 
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name of the first son I had), and I then told him to make a circuit 
of Britain, and to come to me at the end of a year. On the next day, 
as we were at the same assembly, we saw another large troop ap- 
proaching us ; their number was one hundred, and there was a youtli 
before them havuig fair hair. The men' asked the news of him, and 
he replied that he was my son, and that his name was Conan. And 
I told him in like manner to make the circuit of Britain. On the 
third day we saw a very large troop, greater than either of the pre- 
ceding" ; three hundred heroes their number. There was a fair-formed 
youth before them, the fairest of tlie heroes of the world, with brown 
hair. He came on to us, and said that he was a son of mine, and 
that his name was Conan. I told him the same ; and it is for this reason, 
Congal," said Uie king, " that I do not believe that yon hero is my 
son, for the other tliree had told me a falseliood to my face." " The 
most proper thing to be done," said Congal, ** would be, should the 
other three come to the palace, to get them and this hero to fight 
in single combat, and wliichever of them sliould come off victorious 
to adopt him as thy son." " I am willing to do so," said the king. 

They remained so for that night, and early in the morning Conan 
Rod, — who was the king s real son, — rose and went out to view the 
stream which was near the palace, and he viewed the clouds on the 
sky, and said, " I see a cloud of blood over Conan the Red, and a 
cloud of blood over Conan tJie Fair, but nc^ne over Conan die Brown- 
haired, and O Gods of heaven, said he, what will save Conan the 
Brown-haired from falling by me ? For the other two Conans shall fall 
by nr.e ;" and he said : 

•* I see three heroes in the plain, 

Witli suits beautiful, wonderful. 

There 

written, in the modern Irish, mo ma. In though it is stated bj the modem Gram- 
ancient MSS. long vowels, especially those marians that tliis is contrary to the genius 
of the broad class, are often doubled, of the Irish language. 
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pl uaipcib, Fpi h-uaip pepji, 

nel na pola pop-oepgi. 
Nel pola op cino Conam 1?uait)| 

ip DO ben a bimbuaiD; 

m ceona op cino Conam pinn ^ 

in eppio alamo impmo. 
Nip jab claioem, mp jab pciaf, 

nip jab eippet) rpaeca cpiar, 

nip jab jaipceo ip jnim jlann, 

laec nd ppeijepamo comlonn. 
Ni uil op cino Conam Ouino 

nel na pola pop pejaim, 

Oep5pac-pa mo lainn i n-oiu, 

pop na Conanaib ac ciu. Qu ciu. 

Qc ci lap pin buioin moip cuici ip in opocar, bui rapp m ppnr, 

ocup ac ci oen laech puao mop pempu, ocup aicnip h-e. Ocup 

appepc ppip, cia Idn buo pepp lac ajuo Oo nf no callao popp in 

opochac pa ? Qppepc pum, ba h-e a Ian oip ocup apjaic. pip, 

ol pe, niOac mac-pa oo'n pij, ache mac cepoai, no pip po jnf nach 

aicoi cicin 01 op, no Oi apjao, ocup po jebapa bdp mo. pepaic 

comlann lapum, ocup mapbrap Conan Ruao ann. Qppepc mac 

in pij, .1. Conan Roo, ppi muinncip in pip pop mapb, oia n-innij'eo 

neac uaib oam, in pfp in aichne oo paoup popp m laech, po ainic- 

pmo pib. pip, ol piac, ni capo neac pop bic aicne bapa pepp ind 

m aicne oo paoaip pop ap cijepna, ap ba mac cepoai a cuaipcepc 

bpecan h-e, ocup cainic cpia bopppao n-aicenca, co n-ebaipc co 

m-bao mac o'on pij h-e, o po cualai a beic cen mac oca. 

Uic 

" Over the bridge. — t)pocuc is now ge- given as such in Cormac's Glossary. It was 

nerallj written Opoiceao, and the word is probably applied by the ancient Irish to a 

usually applied to a stone bridge. It is un- wooden bridge, as we have no evidence that 

questionably a primitive Irish word, and is they built any bridges with stone arches ; 
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There is over them, for an angry hour, 

A cloud of deep red blood. 
A cloud of blood over Conan the Red, 

Which to him forebodes defeat ; 

The same over Conan the Fair 

Of the beautiful battle dress. 
There has not taken sword, there has not taken shield, 

There has not taken battle dress to defeat a chief. 

There has not followed chivalry and valorous deeds, 

A hero whose challenge I would not accept 
There is not over Conan the Brown-haired 

A cloud of blood that I can see : 

I shall redden my blades to-day 

Upon the Conans whom I see." 
After this he beheld a large troop coming towards him over die 
bridge" which was across the stream, and he saw one large red-haired 
hero before them, whom he recognized. And [ Conan Rod] said to him, 
" Of what wouldst thou wish to have this bridge full ?' The other re- 
plied, " of gold and silver." " It is true," said the other, " that thou art 
not a son of the king, but the son of some artisan who constructs 
something of gold or silver; and thou slialt die liere." They engaged 
in single combat, and Conan tlie Red was slain. And the king's son, 
Conan Rod, said to the people of the man whom he had slain : " If 
any of you will tell whether I have judged truly of the hero, I will 
spore you." " Truly," said they, " no one ever judged another better 
than thou hast judged our lord ; for he was the son of an artisan from 
Nortli Britain, and hearing that the king had no son, he came, throiigli 

pride of mind, and said that he was the king's son." 

The 

bat they built wooden bridges at a very the Library of the R. I. A.] p. 508, wh«?r« 
early period See Duald Mac Firbis's Pedi- he mentions the erection of Droichcad na 
grees of the ancient Irish families, [MS. in Feirsi, and Droichead Mona Daimh. 
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Uic mpom m oapa pep Oib jup in Dpochar, ociip po ioppai5 
pium be iTi ceona. Qppepc pum jup ba h-c a Ian oe buaib, ocup 
Spoijib, ocup cdincib. pfp, ol pe, nioar mac-pa oo'n pij icip, ace 
mac bpujao, ocup pip rocaio ocup conaich. Scucaib cuici lapum 
ocup ben a ceann Oe; ocup lappaigip oia mumncip, m ba pfp m 
aicne. pip ol lac. 

Qc ciac umoppo m cpep m-buiom cucai ; oen laec mop i ropac 
na buione pin, co cpi ceo laec ina pappao. Ueiu Conan ina 
comne popp m opocac ceona, ocup lappaijip oe, cia Idn ba Oeach 
laip aici oo nf no rallao popp in opochac ceona. Qppepc puni 
jup ba h-e a Ian Oo laecaib, ocup cupaoaib, pa oen jnim, ocup 
oen jaipceo ppip pein. pfp pm, ol Conan, ac mac pij-pa, ocup 
nioac mac oo pij bpecan. pip, ol peipium, nioam mac-pa Oo pij 
6pecan, ace am mac oo pij CochlanO: ocup m'acaip po mapbra 
1 pill, la bpacaip oo buoem, cpia canjnacc, ocup po moappupcap 
mipi lap mapbao m'acap. Ocup oc cualai pij bpecan cen mac 
oca, canaj pop a amup o'pagbail cuganca ploij ocup pocpaioe 
lim, 00 oijail m' arap. Ocup ip e pin ip pip ann, ocup ni coimpec 
ppic-pa imon plaiciup nac oucaij 0am. Do jniac a n-oip pfo 
ocup copu ano pin, ocup cecaic ip m oun 50 h-aipm a m-bui pig 
bpecan ocup Conjal, ocup mnipic a pcela ann lech pop leic. 6a 
maic la each uile m peel pm; ocup appepc oin in pig, 00 beppa 
cuilleo oepbca popp in mac pa. Cia oepbao? ap Gonial Claen. 
Nin. ol pe; o6n pil agum-pa a n-imel bpecan, .1. Diin oa lacha a 

amm 



o Same valour and prowess with myself. — 
Tills was the true test of royal descent. 
O'Dea, chief of Kinel-Fearmaic, in Tho- 
mond, was wont to say that he would ra- 
ther have the full of a castle of men of the 
family of O'Hiomhair, now Ivers, than a 
castle full of gold. Questions of this kind 



are very frequently put in old Irish legends 
to different persons, to test their disposi- 
tions, of which see remarkable instances 
in the Life of St Caimin of Inis Cealtra, 
Colgan Acta SS. ad Mart 25, p. 746. 

P Kin^ ofLochlann, — The ancient Irish 
writers always called Denmark and Nor- 
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The second man came on to the bridge, and he asked him the 
same: he said he would rather have the bridge full of cows, horses, 
and flocks, than of anything else. " True," observed the other, " thou 
art not the son of the king, but the son of a brughaidh [fanner], or 
of a man of riches and wealth." He then sprang upon him, and cut 
off his head, and asked his people if he had judged truly. " Truly," 
they replied. 

They soon saw a third troop coming towards them: there was 
one great hero in the front of this troop, having three hundred along 
with him. Conan went to meet him at the same bridge, and asked, 
" of what wouldst thou wish this bridge full T He answered, " / 
wotdd wish it full of heroes and champions of the same valour and 
prowess with myself ^" " True," observed Conan, " thou art the son 
of a king, but not of the king of Britain." " True," said the other, " I 
am not a son of the king of Britain, but I am a son of the king of 
Lochlann"* : and my father having been treacherously killed by his own 
brother, they banished me immediately after killing my father ; and 
having heard that the king of Britain had no son, I came to hun to 
solicit aid in hosts and forces from him, to take revenge for my father. 
This is the truth, and I mil not contend with thee about a kingdom 
which is not due to me." Both then made peace and a treaty with 
each other, and they repaired to the palace where the king of Britain 
and Congal were, and there told their stories on both sides. All 
were pleased at this news ; but the king said, " I will impose more 
proof on this son." " What proof?" asked Congal Claen. " It is 
not difficult," said he : "I have a fort on the borders of Britain called 

the 

wmj bj this name. Duald Mac Firbis, the inhabitants of Norwegia, by pionn-Coc- 

Ittt of the hereditary antiquaries of Lecan, lannai^, L e. white or fair Lochlanns. See 

Mys, that the ancient Irish writers call if acFtr6M*«P^ryree« (Marquis of Drogh- 

the inhabitants of Dania by the name Ou6- eda's copy), p. 364; also O^Flaherty's 

loclannai^ L e. Black Lochlanns, and the Ogygia, part iiL c. 56, and O^Brien's Irish 

lEISH ABCH. 80C. 6. M 
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amm; a cd om cloc ampa if m oun pn, ocup m jluaipeann pp' 

bpeij, ocuf ni pcoann pep pm^aile a cojluapacc ndch a cogbail ; 

cx:iip a cac Da each oen Oaca ocum-pa ip m Dun ceona, ocup ni 

piraic pa ncqc po jrn 501 co bpdch ; ocup ciajpa jup in Oun pm 

*jc, oia oepbaO popc-pa in pip acbepi ppim. Do jnichcp pamlaio 

uilc: co^baib Condn m cloch, ocup piraiD na h-eocu poi; uc Dixie 

in pig: 

Cloch a ram-Dun oa laca, 

ip piu a comupom o'op oara, 

ni jluaipcnn le bpeij ccn bpach, 

ip nf jluaipcnD pingalach. 
m' cich-pi pein ip peppoi a n-gnai, 

CO bpac ni gluaipic le gai, 

jluaipic le pipinoe pmo, 

ip luac djapca a n-epim. 
Dia pip in but) cu mo mac, 

a cuinjio calma comnapc, 

pacao 1 n-oiu amac 50 moch, 

5up in oun a puil mo cloch. 

Cloch. 

CinolaiD Congal lap pin I'loij Saxan ocup a pij, .1. S^P*^* ^^^ 

Rogaipb, ocup ploij na Ppaingce ocup a pig, .1. Daipbpe, mac 

Dopnnmaip, ocup ploij bpecan pa Conan Roo, mac €achach 

Qinjcip, ocup pipu Qlban pa ceirpe macaib 6achach buioe, .1. 

Qco 

Dictionary in voceLocHLANNACH, where the it is not casj now to determine, 

name Loc/ilann is explained land of lakes, p A noble sUme, — This stone was some- 

^ The Foii of the Two Lakes, — X}un oa what similar to the Lia Fail and other ma- 

lacha. Tlie editor has not been able to gical stones of the Irish Kings, 

find any name like tliis, or synonymous ^Garbh^thesonofRogarlk, — ^Le. Rough, 

with it, in any part of Wales. Whether the son of Very Rough ; he is evidently a 

it is a mere fictitious name invented by fictitious personage, 

the writer, or a real name then existing, ' Dairbhrt^ the son ofDommhar, — Must 
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the Fort of the two Lakes^ In this fort is a noble stone', which 
does not move at falsehood, and a murderer cannot move or raise it; 
and I have in the same fort two steeds of one colour, which would 
never run imder one who tells a falsehood. Do thou come to this 
fort to prove on tliee whether what thou tellest me be true." This 
was accordingly done: Conan raised the stone, and the steeds nm 
under him. And the king said: 

" A stone which is at Dun-da-lacha 

Is worth its weight of bright gold, 

It moves not at falsehood without betrapng it. 

And a miuxlerer cannot move it. 
My steeds, too, of beautiful appearance. 

Never will move at falsehood. 

But they move with fair truth, 

Their motion is quick and agile. 
To prove whether thou art my son, 

brave puissant champion ! 

1 will go forth early this day 

To the fort m which my stone is. 

A stone," &c. 

After this Congal assembled the forces of Saxonland with their 

king Garbh, the son of Rogarbh**, and the forces of France, with 

their king Dairbhre, the son of Dommhar', and die forces of Britain 

under Conan Rod', and the men of Alba under tlie four sons of 

Eochaidh 

be also considered as a fictitious personage, * Oman Bod. — Conan appears to have 

as there was no king of France of this been very common among the ancient Bri- 

name, or of any name of which it could be tons, as the proper name of a man, but no 

a translation, at this period. Dagobcrt, son prince Conan is recorded as having lived 

of Clotaire II., was king of France in the exactly at this period, and we must there- 

jremr 638, when the Battle of Magh Rath fore conclude, that this Conan was an idiml 

fought. personage. 

M2 
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QeD 111 eppio uame, ocup Conjal meno, ocup Suibne, ocup Dom- 
nall bpeac, a pinnpcp. Do bcpc laip uilc in lin ploj; pin, co 
capopac cac oo Oomnall co pepaib 6pcnn )inc, pop TTluij Rach, 
CO rapat) ap ccnn eruppu, ocup co copchaip Conjal Clacn ann. 
Qp luc pin cpi buaoa in cacha, .1. maiom pia n-Oomnall iiia 
pipmne pop Gonial ma 501, ocup Suibnc 00 t>ul ppi jealuacc ap a 
meo 00 laioib 00 lepaij, ocup in pep 01 pepaib Qlban Do oul Oia 
np pepm cen luing, cen baipc, ocup laec aile 1 leaiunam Oe. 

Ro mapb oin Cellach, mac TTIailcaba, Conan Roo, .1, mac pi5 
bpecan pop galaib oen-pip, ocup po mapbra Din na pi5u ocup na 
coipij olceana cpi nepu comlaino, ocup upia pipmoi placa m pij, 
.1. OomnaiU, mic Qeoa, mic Qinmipech ; ocup rpia nepu m car- 
mileo ampa, .1. Celine, mac IDailcaba, .1. mac bparhap DomnaiU: 
ap ni po mapbao laech na car-milet> Do clannaib Neill ij* in each 
nach Di^elao Cellach cpia nepu comlamo ocup imbuailui. Co nd 
uepna o' Ullcaib app ace pe c6o laec namd, po elaoap ap in 
apmuij pa pepoomun, mac Imomam, .1. laec ampa o' Ulluaib in 
n pepoomun. Ni uepna Dm o' allmapacaib app ace OuboiaD 
Dpui, 00 oeacaiD ppi poluamain ap in cau, ocup ni po aipip co 

h-Qlbain, 



* Three Buadha, — Tlieee three remark- 
tible occurrences, which took place at the 
Battle of Magh Rath, are also mentioned 
in an ancient MS. in the Stowe Library, of 
which Dr. O'Conor gives a full description 
in the Stowe Catalogue, aud which was pub- 
lished by Mr. Petrie, in his History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill, p. 16, ef seqtient. 
But Dr. O'CJonor has entirely mistaken the 
meaning of the passage, as I shall prove 
in tiie notes to the Battle of Magh Rath. 

" The going mad ofSuibhne, — A distinct 



story was written on the madness of this 
Suibhne, giving an account of his eccen- 
tricities and misfortunes, from the period 
at which he fled, panic-stricken, from the 
Battle of Magh Rath, till he was killed by 
a clown at Tigh Moling, now St MuUins, 
in the county of Carlow. A copy of this 
story, which is entitled Buile Shuibkne^ 
i. e. Suibhne's Madness, is preserved, post- 
fixed to the Battle of Magh Rath, in Na 
60 of the collection of Messrs. Hodges and 
Smith, Dublin. It is a very wild and ro^ 
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Eochaidh Buidhe, namely, Aedh of the Green Dress, Congal Menn, 
Suibhne, and their senior [i. e. eldest brother] Domhnall Brec. And 
he brought all these forces with him, and gave battle to Domhnall 
and the men of Erin around him, on Magh Rath, where there was a 
slaughter of heads between them, and where Congal Claen was slain. 
These were the tliree "Buadlia"' [i. e. reituirkable events]^ which took 
place, at the battle, viz., i. The victory gained by Domhnall in his 
truth over Congal in his falsehood. 2. The going mad of Suibhne, 
in consequence of the number of poems ^vritten upon him"; and, 
3. The return home of a man of the men of Alba to his own coimtry, 
without a boat or barque, with another hero clinging to him. 

Cellach, the son of Maelcobha, slew Conan Rod, Uie son of the 
king of Britain, m single combat, and all the other kings and chieftains 
\who had assisted CongQl] were slain by dint of fighting, and through 
the truth of tlie prince, Domhnall, the son of Aedli, son of Ainmire, 
and through the puissance of the illustrious warrior, Cellach'', the 
son of Maelcobha, that is, the son of king Dombnall's brother : for 
there was not a hero or champion of the race of Niall slain in the 
battle, whose deatli was not revenged by Cellach by dint of battle and 
fighting. So that there escaped not of the Ultonians from the battle 
but six hundred heroes only, who fled from the field of slaughter 
under the conduct of Ferdoman"*, the son of Imoman, a renowned 
hero of the Ultonians. There escaped not one of the foreigners 
save Dubhdiadli, the Druid, who fled panic-stricken from the battle, 

and 

mantic story, but is valuable, as preserving for twelve years, as monarchs of Ireland, 

the ancient names of many remarkable tliat is, from the year 642 to 654. 
places in Ireland, and as throwing curious ^ Ferdomany son of Imoman^ is not 

light upon ancient superstitions and cus- mentioned in the Irish Annals, nor is his 

ioms. name to be found in the genealogies of the 

^ Cdlach. — This Cellach afterwards Clanna Kudhraighe, though he seems to 

reigned conjointly with his brother Couall be a real historical cliaracter. 
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h-Qlbam, cen luin^, cen baipc, ocup laech mapb i lenmain Oia 
Icauh-coip; Daij po cuip Conjal glap i cen^ol inp ccc rK)ip Oia 
muinnnp, a^ cup in cara, co na reicheao neach oib o c6li, amail 
Do clanoa Conaill ocup So^ain, rpia popcon^aip Conaill, mic 
baeoain, mic Ninoeoa, in pi^-TnileD ampa. ConiD amlaio pn po 
cuippcc in each. 

ConaD picat) D(iin na n-jcD, ocup cucaic caca TRui^e Pach 
conicc pin lap pip. 

^ So far the true account — This is such remarks, to show where one ended and 

the usual manner of terminating ancient another commenced. — See the conclusion 

Irish stories. The reason evidently is to of the tale of Deirdre, in the Transactions 

prevent mistake, as the old MBS. are so of the Gaelic Society of Dublin, voL L p. 

closely written that it would not be easy 1 34, where Mr. Theophilus O'Flanagan has 

to distinguish their several tracts without written the following note on this subject: 
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and who made no delay till he reached Alba with a dead hero tied 
to one of his feet ; for Congal had tied every two of his people to- 
gether in tlie battle with a fetter, that the one might not flee from 
the other ; and the races of Conall and Eoghan did the same by 
order of Conall, the son of Baodan, son of Ninnidh, the renowned 
royal champion. And thus they fought the battle. 

So far the true account* of the Banquet of Dun na n-gedh, and the 
cause of the Battle of Magh Rath. 

^^Such is the Mrroir/ul tale of the children are so closely written, that it is not easy 

ofUsnack^^ — " This is a manner of termi- to distinguish their several tracts without 

nating our stories in old manuscripts. The such marks ; and next, it is suggested, 

obvious cause is to prevent mistake, as that one reading is not sufficient to appre- 

well as to call attention back to the poetic elate the value of a composition." 
or historical detail. The old manuscripts 
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cauh niuishe rquii. 
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cai:}! muishe Rach. 



QIO pe piliO puppurniutD ; licep pe each comap- 

- bup; ceibeabpecupcinDpceDail; puapafc pe peap 

pupo^pa. ConaD lac p(n na cciqie compocail 

cuib6i,cuTnai6),c1iiallcapcceaclia,poopDai§eaDap 

n-up-cup jacha li-elaona, ocup i cinnpceaoal cacha 

Qcc cena ip e pac poiUpigci na pocal peiceamanca 

pileao 

quote tliR prorcrba and dark s«7iiigB <i€ 
tlicir poets ks argumunts of wisdom, but 
many of these BayingB are so obscure to na 
of the present day, that we oumot see tbe 
wisdom which they are said to have ao 
happily communicated to our anoestor^ 

M n imatinff bard. — llie word pu ppunnu6 
is explained in O'Clety's Glossuy, by the 
modem words lapa© no poillfiujoo, L e. 
to light or explain, and in a vellum MS. 




The initial letter t< is taken from tlic 
TeUum MS. in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lie, Dublin, from which the text of this 
tale has been transcribed. The Society 
are indebted to Dr. Aquilla Smith for the 
drawing from which the wood-cut was en- 

* A poem. — This introduction to the 
. battle of Magh Rath is very obscure, and 
seems rather irrelevant, lilte the proems 

to many other ancient productions. The in tl>e Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
aucicat Irish writers were accustomed to (H. a, i6.) p. 551, by rotUpujoQ only. 



THE BATTLE OF MAGH RATH. 




: Poem' for the animating^ bard. A letter for every 
I succeBsion. Consideration before cx>inmenciiig. De- 
. velopment' for a proclaimer : — Theae are the four fit, 
* meet, and expreeeive maxims which authors have 
f ordered to be placed at the beginning of every com- 
- position, and in the proeia of every battle-narrative. 
And the reason that these scientific -words of the poets are exhibited 

to 

is modernized f uupiio and puafaom, is 
not given in any Iriih Dictionu; except 
Peter Connell's, in which it is explained 
" the divulging of a •ecret;'* uid Fuartno- 
eac, an adjective formed from it, is ex- 
plained " exposing, divulging." However, 
from the many examplea of its ase which 
occur throughout this tale, and in other 
ancient tracts, it is cl»r that it means moi« 
properly, "developing, unfolding, eluci- 
dating, or setting forth." 



It is used by Duald Mac Firbis in the 
sense of lighting, igniting, kindling, as dp 
ip £ no Bioo aj puppannab cainole ap 
Malai5 Cleaai, mic CIipc IJi Ruaipc, 
on Km no bi6 aj picciollacc, " for it was 
he was used to UgM the candle before Aedh, 
the son of Art O'Honrke, when he was 
pUying at ches8."_Lib. Gened. p. 118. 

' DewiopitKnt. — puapaic pe p'T F"- 
pojpa: The word puapaic, which in Mao 
Horis^'s copy of this tale (made in 1 ^^t\ 
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pilca6 fin, b'aifneif ocuf b'piabnujab ai^nib ocup illpmne na 
n-oj-bpiachop n-amnap, n-iTncubai6, n-ujoapoa pin. 

Lai6 pe pilio puppunnuio, po paiopimap pomainD, inann pon 
ocup lai6, no popcu6, no pichleapj, ip Dip ocup ip oli^eab o*6icpib 
ocu]^ 0*pileaDaib o'aipneip in aipoib oipcaccaip, ocup i locaib 
Unmapa, ocup i comtKilaib coicceanna, b'uapair ocup o'ia6nu5u6 
a popaip ocup a pilioeachca ap na pileoaib. 

Cirep pe each comapbup, Do paiDpcamap pomamo, inano pon 
ocupm ceoliceap o'a j-comlanaijceapcomapbuple rupcbail ^acha 
rninpceOail,ocup up-rup cacha h-abiDpech; bah-ea6 ah-amm-pioc 
Q cogaioe, cpe-uillech, cpep a ruicreap m UpinoioUpe-peappan- 
ach; ocup ip uime po b-oipOne6 i n-up-cup jacha h-aibiOpech, ap in 
ceo ouil po cpuchaijeapcap Dia o'd ouilib, ip o Q po h-ammni- 
5ea6 .1. amgel a ainm; ocup in ceo oume po cpurbai^eab Ono ip 
o Q po b-ainmnijeao, .1. Qoani a ainm pein; ocup ono ba up-rup 
uplabpa Qoaimb, map poipjleap m c-ujoap. 

Qopaim, aopaim ru-pa a Dc, 
ceo juc Qoaim, jlan a jne; 
aj aicpin 6ba aille, 
ann 00 pinne a ceo ^aipe. 

Uebeao 



' Rkap9ody. — Ricleap^: this word is 
not given in any published Dictionary, 
but it is explained by Peter Connell, " a 
kind of extemporaneous verse." It ap- 
pears from various specimens of it given 
in Irish romantic tales, that it was a short 
rhapsody in some kind of metre, gene- 
rally put into the mouths of poets and 
Druids while under the influence of the 
Toinm Looghdha or poetical inspiration. 

* ilMtfmM^e. — In QipoiC oipeaccaip, 



modernized in Mac Morissy's copy to 
I n-apoai6 oipeaccaip, L e. on heights or 
hills of assembly. The word oipeaocap 
is still used in the North of Ireland to de- 
note an assembly or crowd of people. This 
alludes to the meetings which the Irish 
held on hills in the open air, to which re- 
ference is frequently made in the old Eng- 
lish Statutes. — See an extract from the 
Privy Council Book (of 25 EUz.), quoted 
in Mr. Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, voL 
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to view is, that the nature and various mysterious meanings of such 
clear, pointed, and classical words might be stated and elucidated. 

" A poem for the animating bard," which we said above, means a 
poem, or ode, or rhapsody*", which is meet and lawful for bards and 
poets to recite on hills of assemblage*, and places of meeting, and at 
general convocations, to exhibit and display^ their knowledge and 
poetry. 

"A letter for every succession," which we said above, means 
the first letter, by which succession is completed for raising every pro- 
ject, and the beginning of every alphabet; its name is the excellent, 
triangular A', by which is understood [i. e. symholized] the Trinity of 
Three Persons ; and it was ordained that it should be placed at the 
'beginning of every alphabet, because the name of the first creature of 
all tlie creatures which God created was written by this letter, viz.. 
Angel ; and the name of the first man that was created was represented 
by this letter A, viz., Adam; and it was the first of Adam's speech, as 
the author sets forth: 

" I adore, I adore thee, O God, 

Was the first speech of Adam of fair aspect. 
On seeing the beautiful Eva 
He laughed his first laugh." 

" Consideration 



il p. 159: '^Itern, he shall not assemble 
the Queen's people upon hills, or use any 
IragkUt or paries upon hillsJ*^ 

^ Display. — ^O'uapaic ocup o'laonujoo, 
in Biac Morissy's copy more correctly 
o*pua[xioio cijup o'piaonugao. In ancient 
MSS. the initial p, when aspirated, is often 
entirely omitted, as in the present in- 
stances ; but this is not to be recommended, 



as it disguises the radix or original form 
of the word. This omission of the radical 
letter is called oicneo copai^, L e. initial 
decapitation, in Cormac's Glossary, and 
other ancient philological Irish works. 

s il. — It would appear from this, that 
the author did not r^;ard the Beluisnion 
alphabet as original or authentic, as it be- 
gins with the letter B. 
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Uebeab pe cup cinOfceaoail, po paibpedmaip pomainb, inano 
I»on ocup ceo pmuainiuD cmoci caca caingm pe cup^bail caca 
rinOfgcDail, oo peip map oo pmuain in pip-Dhm pop-op6a pein na 
pcachc paip nime, ocup na nae naeni-;gpa6a, pep m n-oibpe^ub 
pomcaihail pe laiche. 

puapaic pe peap pupogpa, oa paiopeamaip pomaint), .1. cac 
pellpaniancacc imap 6ail ocup map ooipceapraip Dia a popop a 
pfp-eolaip, o'aipneip ocup o'poiUpiujab Do each 50 coirceann. 

^umab lac-pem na ceicpe corh-pocail po b-opoaigeab m up-rup 
caca h-elabna, ocup i ceo uapaio caca caingni, ocup 1 cmnpceoal 
caca cpepa. Uaip ni jnach cpeap jan cmnpceoal, na impeapan 
jan uapafc, na opjam jdn uppogpa, na uapal-cpep jan aipi^u; 
ocup om ip oipijba, aijeanca, imcubaib, oo'n ealabam pi, ocup ip 
oilep, omgbala, pep m rpep cuipmech cpen-poclac co^aibi pea, 
laib o* uapaic ocup oa upj^annub, O* poillpiujub ocu]» o' pupojpa; 
oip 0I1516 oan oupgab, oligib piop poillpiugab, olfgib pai paep 
plonnao, oligib cpep cmnpjeoal. Cib cpa ace, ap eab ip rojbail 
ocup ap cmnpceoal Oo*n cpep amnup, imcubaib» ujoapba, ollam- 
anoa pa, imapbaib emig ocupenjnarha ocup oipbeapca na h-Gpenn 
o'lmpab, ocup o'imluab, ocup o'abmolab o pm amach bo beapca. 

Oip 

** Comideraiion before commencing. — battle without a project.'' The word cinn- 

CebeoD pe cup cinopceaodil. The word pceaoal is explained " design, project," in 

rebeao, conBideration^ is not given in this Peter ConnelPs Dictionary. For a list of 

Ronso in any Irish Dictionary, but it is the different kinds of stories among the 

explained here by the modem word pmu- ancient Irish the reader is referred to a 

ainiUD, to think or conceive. vellum MS. in the Library of Trinity CJol- 

* /letting forth, — Ceo-uapaio, more cor- lege, Dublin, (H. 3. 17.) p. 797, where it 

n^tly written ceo-puapaoio in Mac Mor- is stated that the Irish poets had three 

issy's copy. — See Note ^, tupra, hundred and fifty stories which they re- 

i Exordium. Uaip ni ^n6r qieap ^an peated before kings and chieflains. 

cmnpceoal, " for it is not usiud to have a ^ Prophesied, — ^Caippn^eprac cocBala 



'• • 
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** Consideration before commencing^," which we said above, means 
the first conception of forming every rule for raising every project, 
even as the true and glorious God himself conceived the seven bright 
heavens, and the nine holy orders of angels, before he entered upon 
the prosperous work of six days. 

** Development for a proclaimer," which we said above, means 
every kind of knowledge wliich God distributed and poured out from 
the fountain of his true knowledge, for stating and explaining every 
thing to all in general. 

And these are the four maxims which were ordered to be placed 
at the commencement of every composition, and in the first setting 
forth* of every covenant, and in the beginning of every account of a 
battle ; for it is not usual to have a battle described without an ex- 
ordium^ a hosting without a preamble, or a noble battle without a 
proem; and it is just, natural, and proper in this scientific composi- 
tion, and it is meet and becoming in this excellent, mighty-worded 
battle, that poetry should set it ofi* and animate it, that knowledge 
should explain and proclaim it ; for it is the province of poetry to 
excite, of knowledge, to explain ; a noble ought to be nobly reported, 
and a battle ought to have a design. Wlierefore the design and 
project of this lively, proper, classical, and poetical battle is to publish, 
celebrate, and laud from henceforwaid the supporter of tlie hospita- 
lity, valour, and noble deeds of Erin ; for he was the prophesied*' ele- 
vator 



Cempac: caippiijcprac, signiiies one 
idioee greatness, &c., had been predicted. 
The Irish seem to have had prophecies 
of this description among them from 
the earliest dawn of their history, and 
it appears that they were often influ- 
enced by them in tlieir public movements. 
The saints of the primitive Irish Church 



were regarded as the greatest of their pro- 
phets, but their Druids and poets were 
also believed to have had the gift of pro- 
phecy before the introduction of Christi- 
anity ; for the Druids are said to have pre- 
dicted the coming of Saint Patrick, Finn 
MacCumhaill was believed to have foretold 
the birth and great sanctity of Columbkill, 
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Oip ba h-e |»ein caippiijeprac cocbala Uempac, ocup iloanac 
ilcleapac UijTiij, ocup blaic-bile bopppaoac bpea^, cenn copnariia 
ocup cabapra inripi lac-jlome Gpenn, ap uaill ocup ap ajpa, ocup 
ap erualanj ecrpann, ocup ainpini ocup allmupac. ba h-e a co- 
rhainm-piuni ocup a complonnao annpo, oip 0I1516 peancaib pen 
eolup ocup poiceneol na n-oipeac ocup na n-aipD-pij b'aipneip, 
ocup o'piabnugaD, 00 beapbab, ocup do beirhmu^ab, le pmnpepaib 
puaiceanca, paep-clanoa ; oip aca ba abbap o na h-oipcep Oumn 
paep ploinnci poiceneoil na n-oipeac ocup na n-aipo-pij o'aipn6ip 
im an moup pin, .1. 00 compaj cerup, ocup t>o combluru^ab a 
7;-caipOeapa pe peirheap na pigpaiDe pempa, ocup Do cuimmu^ao 
a 5-capaDpa D*a 5-clann-buibnib ceneoil, pe h-aipneip a n-up-pcel 
Dia n-eip. 

5« 



nnd a Druid is introduced in the Book of 
Fenogli as foretelling the celebrity of Saint 
Caillin and his church of Fenagh, in the 
reign of Eochaidh Feidhlech, several cen- 
turies before the saint was born. 

* Two reasons. — Oip aca oa aoBop. — 
A modern Irish antiquary has given better 
reasons, for the utility of preserving fami- 
ly history, in somewhat clearer language, 
though much in the same style, in the 
following words : — " That a genealogical 
history of families has its peculiar use is 
plain and obvious; it stimulates and ex- 
cites the brave to imitate the generous ac- 
tions of their ancestors, and it shames the 
reprobates both in the eyes of others and 
themselves, when they consider how they 
have degenerated. Besides, the pedigrees 
of ancient families, historically deduced, 
recal past ages, and afford a way to those 
immediately concerned of conversing with 



their deceased ancestors and becoming ac- 
quainted with their virtues and honour- 
able transactions." — Preface to the Pedigree 
of General Richard G*Donooan ofBawnla- 
han^ by John Collins ofMyross. MS. 

"* Friendship, — ^Do cuiihniu^aD a 5-ca- 
paopa, to commemorate i^mr friendship. 
Though both copies agree in this, it is 
nevertheless most likely that the text has 
been corrupted, and that the original read- 
ing was DO cuiihniu^D a n-oipBeapccc, 
L e. to commemorate their noble deeds. This 
story seems to have been written for the 
O'Canannans or O'Muldorys, the direct 
descendants of the monarch Domhnall, and 
who were chiefs of the territory of Tir- 
connell till the beginning of the twelfth 
century, when they were put down by the 
O'Donnells, who had been up to that time, 
with few exceptions, only petty chiefs of 
the territory of Cind Lughach. Another 
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vator of Tara; the scientific, expert warrior of Uisnech, the proud- 
blossomed tree of Bregia; tlie head of the defence and support of the 
fair-landed island of Erin, for his pride and bravery, and for his in- 
tolerance of adventurers, strange tribes, and foreigners. His name 
and surname [as also his genealogy]^ shall be given here; for the 
antiquary ought to declare and testify, prove and certify the ancient 
history and family nobility of the princes and monarchs, by specifying 
their august and noble ancestors ; for there are two reasons' for 
which it is necessary for us to recount the noble surnames of the good 
families of the cliieftains and monarchs in this manner, namely, in 
the first place, to unite and connect these families by their veneration 
for the reigns of the kings who preceded them, and [secondly^ to 
remind the tribes sprung from those kings of their friendship", by 
rehearsing Uieir noble stories after them. 

What 



family of great celebrity, Mac Gillafinnen, 
was also descended from this monarch, 
and, till the fifteenth century, were chiefs 
of Muintir Pheodochain, in the county of 
Fermanagh, where tliey are still numerous, 
but Uieir name is Anglicised into Leonard, 
which disguises not only their rotfol de- 
dceni, but even their Irish origin. That 
the O^Canannans and O'Muldorys were 
the chief lords of Tirconnell up to the year 
1 197, when £achmarcach O'Doherty as- 
sumed the chief sway, is proved by the 
concurrent testimony of all the Irish An- 
nals, in which the battles, deaths, and 
successions of the different princes of these 
families are recorded ; and by the Topogra- 
phical Poem of O'Dugan, chief poet of Uy- 
Many, who died in the year 1372, where 
he speaks of those families as follows: 

IRISH ARCH. SOG. 6. O 



cc 



Our journey is a journey of prosperity. 
Let us leave the lively host of great Macha ; 
Let us not refuse to wish good prosperity 

to that people, 
Let us make for the Cinel ConailL 
They will come, — a journey of prosperity. 
The inhabitants of that rugged land will 

come 
To meet us at the Cataract of Acdh (Easroe) 
Which will be good luck to that people of 

fiery aspect 
The O'Muldorys — if they were alive. 
Would come ; but they will not come I 
Without delay or slow assembly. 
To meet us, as would the O'Canannans. 
But these other will come — proud their lord. 
The Clann Dalaigh of brown shields; 
To them by a sway which has not decayed 
Now belongs the hereditary chieftainship." 
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5a cpacb coibneapa af cuibbe oo ceapcnujcxD, no ap oipceafa 
o'puap afc, nd paep jemealac poiceneoil an laic-ihileab t>'ap laB- 
pamap cupjbail ocup cmnpcecal ap o-rpeapa ma6 50 D-cpapca, 
.1. an pipen ua|*al, oiponige, a pocaip na pinearhna, ocupa lubjopc 
na laecpaioe, ocup a ppcTh-jeg jaca plaitnupa, ima n-oiponeac 
oipeacap Gpenn ocup Qlban m aen mao, .i. Domnall, mac Qeoa, 
mic Qmmipcc, mic Seona, niic pepgupae Cennpooa, mic Conaill 
^ulban, mic NeiU Nai-giallaij, im nac aipmio ugoaip ace aipij 
no aipo-piga 50 h-Q6am n-oipoepc, n-il-clannac, o n-ammnigrep 
jac aevi. Qp e an c-C(6am pm ccnnoacc cinoce, coicceann, com- 
olucaD caca cpaibe coibneapa, ocup jnac-bile japOa, jcj-lebuip, 
jablanaijci jaca jenealaij, ocup ppim-iopoao poipbciu, pip-Dileap, 
pocaijtn gacha pojalra pme, ocup cariian cogaibe, caeb-pemac, 
ruinigci, pa cacpaiD, ocup pa cimpaijio cpaeb-pogla coicceanna 
caibniupa cuac, ocup reallach, ocup rpeb-aicmeo in caiman, t>o- 
neoch po gem ocup gempcp, o cer-cpucugab na cpumne ocup Oenma 
na n-oul, ocu]» noi n-gpab nirhe, anuap gup in lairhe lan-opt>paic 
luan-acco)»anach, 1 pegcop pipmne bpuinnci, bpereamanoa, bpec- 
puaplaicreach bpaca ap pobain. 

dec aca ni cena, ip e m c-apO-plaich h-Ua Qinmipec clicap 
Dana cpaeb coibneapa po paiD]*iumap pomamD, ipa gape, ocup 
gnim, ocup gaipceb, ipa blab, ocup bai6, ocup beobacc, ipa clor, 

ocup 

This shows that the O'Muldorys and 
O'Canannans had been dispossessed before 
the period of O'Dngan. There is not one 
of either name in Tiroonnell at present, 
unless the latter be that -which is now 
shortened to Cannon, but this the O^Don- 
nells deny. A few of the O^Muldorys, or 
Muldarrys, as the name is now written, are 
still extant near Rathowen, in the countj 



of Westmcath. The O'Donnells do not 
descend from this monarch Domhnall, nor 
can they boast of descent from any of the 
ten monarchs of Ireland who sprung from 
Conall Gulban, nor indeed from any later 
than Niall of the Nine Hostages, who died 
in the year 404; and hence it is obvious, 
that in point of royalty of descent they are 
far inferior to O^Gallagher, who descends 
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What genealogical branch is fitter to be inquired after, or more 
becoming to be set forth, than the noble genealogy of the heroic 
soldier to whom we have just now referred the design and project of 
our battle, namely, the noble and illustrious just man of the grove of 
the vines, and of the garden of heroism, and of the root-branch of 
every royal sway, in whom the splendour of Erin and Alba was con- 
centred, tliat is, Domhnall'', the son of Aedh, son of Ainmire, son of 
Sedna, son of Fergus Cennfoda, son of Conall Gulban, son of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages, from whom authors recount none (L e. no ge- 
neration) but princes or monarchs, up to Adam, the illustrious father 
of the various tribes from whom every one is named (sprung). This 
Adam is the certain universal head which connects every genealogical 
branch, and the only beautiful wide-branching trunk in every genea- 
logy, and the genuine ancient founder and basis of every ramifying 
tribe, and the excellent solid stock of branching sides, in which unite 
and meet all the genealogical ramifications of the peoples, families, 
and tribes of the earth which have been, or will be bom, from the 
first creation of the universe and formation of the elements, and of the 
nine orders of heaven, down to that notable day of the general judg- 
ment, when the truth of the sentence of the redeeming Judge, passed 
upon them all, shall be seen proved. 

Howbeit, the monarch, the grandson of Ainmire, whose genealogy 
we have given above, is the prince whose renown and achievements, 
and feats, whose fame, valour, and vigour, whose celebrity, profession, 

and 

from the monarch Cellach, the son of Mael- 704, who was grandson of the monarch 

oobha, as well as to O'Canannan, O'Mul- Domhnall, the hero of this tale. — See 

dorj, and Mao Gillafinnen, who descend Notes £ and F, at the end of this rolume. 

from Flahertach, who was monarch of Ire- ^ Domhnall. — See pedigree of king 

hod so late as 734, whose father, Loing- Domhnall, at the end of this volume, Note 

lech, .was monarch from the year 695 to A. 

O2 
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ocup ceipo, ocup compac, ipa h-aj;, ocup ecc, ocuf aipo-5niompa6, 
inoifcep ann po bo oeapca, ic cea^'ap^am a cuac, ic Oip^ab a 
ourcupa, ic imoegail 6pcnn ap po^ail ocup ap ecrpann, ap co^aD 
eaccpann ocuy ainpine, ocup allmupach. Oip ip e aipnno u^oaip 
in aoai^ po h-upmaipc6 ap Domnall Oo Dip^ub ocup oo oiponeb i 
n-oipechup 6pcnn, ap i pm aoai^ po h-aencaigio na h-oipecca» 
ocup po cacai^io na cuacha, ocup cinnir no coiccpicha, po ceann- 
paigic na ccrhcpna, po Oicuiprea na Oibeap^ai^, po bai^iu na 
bibbanaip, po h-arcuipiO na h-ainpea]'a, po ceilio na claen-bpeaca; 
conab f pin abai^ accup caca h-uilc, ocup mopra caca maitnupa. 
Qcc ccna, po pailrni^ ona m c-aep, ocup po peunaijjepcaip na 
peanna, jup bailpec na ouile pocpaijccc ip na pianaib, jup raib- 
leab, ocup jup ceapalxio )*oillpe jpeine, oo ^opab ocup oo ^lanab 
5aca ^lan pope; conab oe pin po bpogpac na bpui^e bopppaba 
ainbipij, po poipbpeacap na h-eara ocup na h-apbana, map ba 
lacc-genup ruini^ri popmna caca puinn; po copmaijecap na roipre 
CO nac puilngicip popmnaoa popsablanna piobbaib poraib, pc meo 
caca mop-mepa gup ub Do bapp a boi)»e no imaineab each ae^aipe 
pcip caca piobaioi, pc mallacc caca muiccpeoic; po mecab blicc 
cacba bo-ceacpa, pe poplcchm po pap popmna pep-clacrmapa, 

blacmaige 

^ The iky then became cheering. — Ro S^eir ^ac lan-copaio pe a linn 

paflcni^ ona in c-aep. — It was a belief 'Sjac leic D*p6n-colai^ pheiolim. 
among the ancient Irish that when their 

monarch was worthy of his high dignity Ic i D*caliiiuin, copcuip cuan, 

their seasons were favourable, and that the Gipc a pporaiC, pin nem-puap, 

land, seas, and rivers yielded rich produce. Cli^e u cd acap caipre peo; 

This is alluded to by TeigeMac Dary, chief Ce'p b-plair-ne qia ^o o-cuillcep. 
poet of Thomond, in tlie Inauguration Ode 

of Donogh O'Brien, fourth Earl of Tho- Clnpaio pop, mao peippoe leip, 

mond, in the following lines: 8pcca luccmapa lojn^eip, 

** Q^ lenmuin pi^ oo'n pecc caip Cpacc inbeipce an mapa ihin ; 

Cicc apip, pi^oa an eoail, ^050 ip inbepce o' apo-pi^." 
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and combat, whose prowess, activity, and high deeds ofarms^ in pro- 
tecting his territories, ruling his patrimonial inheritance, and defend- 
ing Erin against the inroads of adventurers, and against the attacks 
of adventurers, strange tribes, and foreigners, are narrated hencefor- 
ward. For authors relate, that the night on which it was resolved 
that Domhnall should rule and be elected to the sovereignty of Erin, 
was the night on which the assemblies were united, the tribes were 
cemented, the boundaries were fixed, the kernes became tame, tlie 
insurgents were expelled, the thieves were suppressed, ignorance was 
exploded, and partial judgments were discontinued ; so that that was 
the night of suppressing every evil and of exalting every good. In 
short, the sky then became cheering** and the planets benign, so that 
the elements communicated mildness to the seasons, and the rays of 
the sun became bright and genial,' to warm and purify every sunny 
bank ; hence it happened that the rough, unprofitable farms became 
productive, the crops and corn increased as if the bosom of each land 
were a lactiferous udder. The fruits so increased that they could 
not be propped up by forked supporters of wood, in consequence of 
the size of each fruit; so Uiat with the palms of his hands the 
swineherd was used to drive the swine of each forest, in consequence 
of their unwieldiness. The milk of every cow became rich on ac- 
count 



Thus faithfully translated by Theoplii- 
lus OTlanigan: 

** Assequens regem recti r^iminis 
Venit iterum, (regium est lucrum), 
Difiusio cujuscunque copiosi-productus, 

illius tempore. 
In unaquaque parte declivis collis FeilimiL 
Ubertas glebs, proventus portuum, 
Pisces in fluminibus, tempestates serene, 
Apud eum sunt, et fructus arborum. 



A nostro principe qu5d tempestive mere- 

antur. 
Implebunt adhuc, si melius illi videatur, 
Series densae navium 
Ora portuum placidi maris ; 
Optio quod optanda est supremo-regL" 

Trant. Gaelie Soe, vol L pp. 1 2, 1 3. 

This belief also prevails among the eas- 
tern nations, whence, no doubt, it found its 
way into Ireland at a very early period. 
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blarmaige caca bpuije; po bpuccfHicap cappa, ocu]' aibne, ocup 
mbepa na h-Gpenn mupbpucca meapa, mai^peaca, rnipjlerhapaca, 
cacha moip eipc, co nac cuilleab ocup nac cacmain^eab i n-iccap 
aibeipi na abann, i locaib no i linnrib, no i loc-ripparaib Idn-ooim- 
nib, CO m-bioip na o-caipeanoaib capcaije, raeb-ciopma, ap japb- 
aoaib jlan-poiUpi, ocup ap paiccib paen-cpacc, ocup ap bopoaib 
bpuac-poiUpi blach-inobep. Ocup oo bai o'peabup aimpipe an 
apt)-plara h-ui Qinmipech, 50 puabpaoaip pojnaihaij na peapann 
jan peibm, gan obaip, jan apachap, jan cpealarh, gan racap, gan 
cpebaipecc 00 rpiall, no Do cmopceoal, man bao poipeicean a 
n-aipeac ocup a n-aipopij 'jd popconjpab oppo, pe ppepcal a pleb, 
ocup a puipec plara, ppi pipinne a b-plaiceapa. 

Uclian ! po b' upupa o'a h-airni6 ocup o'd h-anairni6 Gpe t>*iTn- * 
luab ocup o'aicigm ip m amipip pm, pe piajalcacc a pecc, pe 
pirarhlacc a pluaj, ocup pe parhpacacc a pfon, pe h-oipmbecc a 
h-oippij, pe bpeir-ceipc a bpeicearnan, pe pocpipcice a poiccepn, 
pe h-ilbanaiji a h-ollaman, pe pereamlacc a pileab, pe h-il-jlep 
a li-oippioeac, pe lop-bpigmaipe a leaja, pe comoipclige a cepoab, 
pe spep-capbaije a jobann, pe peol-gnirhaije a paep, pe boj- 
malloacc abancuipe, pe rpeipi ocup pe caippije a cpiac, pe peile 
ocup pe pailnje a pfp-bpujab ; uaip pobpac boga, biabmapa, bo- 
ceaoaca a bpugaba; pobpac piala, paippinge a poipgnearha, pop- 

plaicrc 

^ The labourers 0/ the 9oily^ — The writer Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga lege- 

secms to have had Oyid's description of bant, 

the golden age in view when he wrote this Cornaque, et in duris herentia mora m- 

description of the prosperity and happi- betis, 

ness of Ireland in the reign of king Domh- £t qu8B deciderat patula Jovis arbore glan- 

nail: des^ 

" Ipsa quoque immunis, rostroque intacta Yer erat aetemum; placidique tepentibus 

nee uUis auris 

Saucia vomeribus, per sedabat omnia tellus. Mulcebant Zeph jri natos sine semine flores. 

Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat 
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(>oimt of the degree to which the grassy and flowery surface of every 
farm grew. The cataracts, rivers, and harbours of Erin poured forth 
such shoals of every kind of lively, salmon-like, slippery great fish, 
that they cpuld not fit or get room on the bottoms of the seas and 
rivers, lakes, ponds, and deep pools, but were to be seen in dried and 
shrivelled multitudes on the bright shores, sloping strands and mar- 
gins of the bright and beautiful harbours. And it happened, from 
the goodness of the weather in the reign of the monarch, the grand- 
son of Ainmire, that the labourers of the soil"* would not have deemed 
it necessary to attend to labour, work, plougliing, utensils, gathering, 
or tillage, were it not that their chieftains and kings commanded and 
compelled them to do so^ for supplying their own banquets and royal 
feasts to prove the worthiness of their reigns. 

Ah me ! it were easy for one acquainted or unacquainted with 
Erin to travel and frequent her at this period, in consequence of the 
goodness of her laws, the tranquility of her hosts, the serenity of her 
seasons, the splendour of her chief tains**, the justice of her Brehons, 
the regularity of her troops, the talents of her Olaves, the genius of 
her poets, tlie various musical powers of lier minstrels, the botanical 
skill of her physicians, the art of her braziers, the useful workman- 
ship of her smiths, and the handicraft of lier carpenters ; in conse- 
quence of the mild bashfulness of her maidens, the strength and 
prowess of her lords, the generosity and hospitaUty of her good 
Brughaidhs [victuallers] ; for her Brughaidhs were generous and 

had 

Nee renoTatus ager gravidis canebat aristis stantlj used by O'Dugan, in his Topogra- 

Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina Dectaris phical poem, and by others, in the sense of 

ibant: petty chief; tliat is, a chief who was sub- 

Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella.'' ject and tributary to another. It is also 

^ Splendour of her chiejlaine, — Oippi^, used in this sense by some of the early 

sub-chiefs. — Tliis word is not given in any English writers of the History of Ireland, 

printed Irish Dictionary, but it is con- by whom it is written urriagk. 
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plaicce ap cmn cliap ocuf coinneam, JP^^F ^"F S^^i ocuy j^puam 
ai6ea6; jup abeab aiprhio ugDaip, co n-imeocao ein-bean Gpe *na 
h-aenap, jan egla puacha6, na popecm pmppe, gen 50 m-beir 
piaba aja popcoimeo, men ba eagla ejna, no irimpam, o rha Of- 
jleann mc-aicenca UriiaiU, i n-iapcap coigeab Connacc, co Cap- 
paic n-oipoeipc n-ionocomapraij n-Gogam lap n-aipreap, ocup o 
Imp poD-jloin poicpeamaij, pepuame Pail, pip-oeipcepcaij banba 
bopo-5loine,5up an m-bumoe m-bopb-cuij, m-bpaenpaoach,m-bpec- 
linnceach m-buaoa, inuno pon ocup gnpp in ppeib ppuc-glain, 
pneccaigi, pip-gaipeccaij, puaicmj, peapoanaij, pluag-bpaoanaij, 
poinemail,pein-oileant)a,oanaD amm aipopaic,aicenca,GC(88apo- 
mop lach-jlan, impeapnach, cuicmech, caipm-rpen cmoeapnach, 
meppoa, maijpech, mup-biapcach, upDpaic, aiprpech, lapc-pemup, 
ppeb-Oian,ppucli-bopb,paeb-coipec,pi50a,parmap,pon-cupcaipi:ech 
RUQlDb ; ocup caipi]» pcm bo ruaio, mapa Uemne bic m bpo^ub, 

no 



^ One woman. — Keating has the same 
anecdote in his account of the reign of his 
favourite monarch Brian Boru, as autho- 
rity for which he quotes the following 
quatrain from an old Irish poem : 
" O Uhopai^ 50 Clioona caip, 
If f6il oip aici pc a h-aip, 
Q B-plaic 6hpiain caoiB-^il nap cim, 
l)o rimcill aen bean Bipinn," 
Gratianus Lucius, in his Latin transla- 
tion of Keating (MS. penes Edit\ has the 
following words : — *• Adeo accurate regni 
admin is tratione ac severd discipline Bri- 
anus usus est, ut foeminam unam ab aqui- 
lonari Hibernise plagd ad australem pro- 
gressam annulum aureum in propatulo 
gestantem nemo attingere yel minima vio- 
latione afficere ausus fuerit" 



On this anecdote Moore composed hia 
celebrated ballad, 
** Rich and rare were the gems she wore.'' 

'' Oagleann in UmhaUy the name of a 
valley in the west of the county of Maya 
Umhall, the ancient principality of the 
O'Mailleys, was co-extensive with the ba- 
ronies of Burrishoole and Murresk, in the 
west of the county of Maya 

' Carraic Eoghain, — Situation not 
known to the Editor. 

^ Inis Fail — Inch, in the barony of 
Shelmaliere, in the county of Wexford, 
was anciently called by this name. 

" Eos Ruaidh, — This wordy description 
of the cataract of £as Ruaidh affords a 
good example of what was considered the 
sublime by the writers of Irish romantic 
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had abundance of food and kine ; her habitations were hospitable, 
spacious, and open for company and entertainment to remove the 
hunger and gloom of guests ; so that authors record that one woman** 
might travel Erin alone without fear of being violated or molested, 
though there should be no witnesses to guard her (if she were not 
afraid of the imputations of slander) from the well-known Osgleann', 
in Umhall, in the west of the province of Connaught, to the cele- 
brated remarkable rock of Carraic Eoghain,* in the east [ofErin], 
and from the fair-surfaced, woody, grassy-green island of Inis Fail^ ex- 
actly in the south of Banba [Ireland] of the fair margin, to the furious, 
headlong, foaming, boisterous cascade of Buadh, which is the same 
as the clear-watered, snowy-foamed, ever-roaring, particoloured, bel- 
lowing, in-salmon-abounding, beautiful old torrent, whose celebrated, 
well-known name is the lofty-great, clear-landed, contentious, preci- 
pitate, loud-roaring, headstrong, rapid, salmon-ful, sea-monster-ful, vary- 
ing, in-large-fish-abounding, rapid-flooded, furious-streamed, wliirling, 
in-seal-abounding, royal, and prosperous cataract of Eas Ruaidh", and 

thence 



tales ; the reader may compare it with Vir- 
gil's description of Charybdis ; and with 
Mac Pherson's wild imagery, throughout 
his poems of Ossian, that he may perceive 
how the latter, while he adopted the 
images, chastened the language of the old 
Gaelic bards. The cataract of £as Ruaidh 
is mentioned in the Irish Triads as one of 
the three great waterfalls of Ireland, and 
one would be apt to infer from tliis exag- 
gerated description, that it was as stupen- 
dous as the faUs of Niagara. It is on the 
Biver Erne, in the town of Ballyshannon, 
m the south-west of the county of Donegal, 
tnd though not a high fall of water, is 
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very loud, vehement, and grand, especially 
when the tide is out, in consequence of 
the great volume of water rolled down the 
rock, the river being the outlet of the 
great chain of lakes called Lough Gowna, 
Lough-Oughter, and the Upper and Lower 
Lough Erne. It is described as follows, 
in O'DouncU's Life of St. Columbkille, as 
translated by Colgan: 

** Ad Ernis marginem pervenit (Co- 
lumba) celebrem illam spectaturus seu 
cataractam seu rupem vulgo JSas Ruaidh 
appellatam: de cujus pnerupta crepidine 
totus is vastusque fluvius sese in subjectum 
alveum pr»cipiti casu magnoque fragore 
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no t)a mat) uill Inninnpige, cu cpachc popcaib capm-cpuaioe 
cae[»c-t)ibpaicccca Uopaijc ap cuaipcepc. 

^up ob t)o ccapmolcaib cijepnaip ocup o*int)coTnapca aim pipe 
jan elneo, ocup oipeacaip jan ainpinnc, in apo-placa h-uf Cdnmi- 
pech anuap conije pcin. 

Nip b'lngnao aimpcap i n-inOapem aj h-ua Qinmipech, 6p Oo 
h-upmaipet) pen paepijOa, poinearhail, t)o'n apo-plaiuh ocup o' 
6pinn 1 corhpac pe ceile: uaip ip e ant) po uaip ocup aimpeap, 
ocup aip eapcai, ocup paep-laichi peaccmaine, in po h-oipt)net) in 
c-apt)-plaich, h-ua Qmmipech, i n-oipecup na h-6peann, .1. 1 nnn- 
P5eat)al in cpeap cat)aip corhlame t)o'n 05-laichi ai^eanra, 1 
popbca in t)apna h-uaip t>ea5 t)eappp3;naichi in caem-laichi cet)na, 
ocup 1 meabon mfp TTlai, ocup ba Dm Domnaij oapaia ap ai 
laiche peccTTiame, ocup in oll-cuiget) tJeaj-afp eip^i ap pm. 

Oip 

is first referr^ to as the stronghold of the 
Fomorians, or African pirates, who made 
many descents on the coasts of Ireland, at 
a period so far back in the night of time, 
that it is now impossible to bring chrono- 
logy to bear upon it In the accounts of 
these pirates it is called Tor-inis, of the 
island of the tower ; but in the lives of St. 
Columbkille, and other tracts, it is always 
called Torachy L e. towery^ as in this tale, 
and the inhabitants of the opposite coasts 
of Donegal believe that it has derived this 
name from the tower-like cliffs by which 
it is guarded against the angry attacks of 
the mighty element This seems to be the 
correct explanation of this latter name, for 
there are many lofty, isolated rocks on the 
opposite coast, called by the natives tor«, 
or towers, and a remarkably lofty one on 



ingurgitat" — Trias Thau. p. 404. Ac- 
cording to the Four Masters (ad A. M. 
4518) this cataract was called £as Aodha 
liuaidh, L e. the cataract of Aodh Ruadh 
Mac Badhuirn, who was drowned under 
it in the year of the world 4518. See 
also O'Flaherty's Ogygia, Part ilL c. 36. 

^ Teinne Bic in Brogha^ was in the pre- 
sent county of Donegal, but the name is 
now forgotten. 

^ Madh Ininnrighe, — This name is also 
forgotten. 

* Water-shooting, — popcaib fwefxj-oiub- 
paicrecha Copai^e, water-shooting cliffs 
of Tory. This island is situated in the 
sea, about nine miles from the nearest coast 
of the barony of Kalmacrenan, in the county 
of Donegal. It is one of the earliest places 
mentioned in the Bardic Irish history, and 
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thence northwards by Teinne Bee an Broghadh^, or by the great plain 
of Madhlninnrighe"', to the loud-roaring, water-shooting' cliflfs of Tory. 

Thus far the ardent praises of the reign of the monarch, the 
grandson of Ainmire, and the signs of the seasons which were witli- 
out foulness, and his splendour without a storm. 

It was no wonder that the times were thus in the reign of the 
grandson of Ainmire, for the noble, happy prosperity of this monarch 
and of Erin were ordained together. For this was the hour, time, age 
of the moon, and day of the week, on which the grandson of Ainmire, 
the monarch, was inaugurated into the sovereignty of Erin, viz., in the 
beginning of the tliird quarter of the bright day, at the expiration of the 
twelfth hour of the same day, in the middle of the month of May, and 
as to the day of the week, it was on Sunday, and the great fifth was 
the auspicious age of the moon'. 

Time 



the east side of the island itself, called Tor- 
mor, or the^^o^ tower. But though this 
is the true interpretation of its more mo- 
dern name, Toradiy still 1 am convinced 
that it was also called Tor-inis^ L c. Tower 
Island, from a Cyclopean tower or fort 
erected on it at a very remote period, of 
which no vestige is now traceable, and not, 
as some have supposed, from St Columb- 
kille's Cloifftheach^ or ecclesiastical round 
tower which still remains. 

The epithetcaepc-DiuBpaicrecha, above 
^plied to the cliffs on the opposite coasts 
of this island, is truly descriptive, as there 
are many hollow rocks amongst them which 
shoot up the water to an amazing height. 
There is one in particular called Mac 
Swyne*s Gun, which shoots the water with 
so much force, and roars so loudly, that it is 

P 



often heard at the Giant's Causeway, in the 
county of Antrim. From all which it is 
evident that the writer of the Battle of 
Mogh llath was well acquainted with this 
coast, and it is highly probable that he was 
a native of Tirconnell ; and that he wrote 
the story to flatter the pride of the ancient 
chiefs of that principality, the O'Muldorys 
and O'Canannans, die direct descendants 
of the monarch Domhnall, its hcra 

y Age of the moon ^Dcaj-afp en-ji. — 

The word oea^ is here evidently an adjec- 
tive qualifying the noun aip, agty and signi- 
fies good, happy, or auspicious ; it is evi- 
dently purely expletive. The month of 
May having thirty-one days, '' the middle 
of the month" will be the 1 5th day, ** at the 
expiration of the twelfth hour of the day." 
And since this day, as our author tells us, 
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Oip If amlait) po po6ailcep in amipeap o aoam co haimpep: 
.1. o aoam m opcinc, a h-opcinc i m-bpaca, a bpara i papp, a 
papf 1 minuic, a minuic i pongc, a pon^c m uaip, a h-uaip i caoap, 
a caoap i llaia, a lain i fcccmain, a pecuTnain i mfp, a mip i 
cpcimpi, a cpeimpi i m-bliaoam, a bliaoam i paegul, a pae^ul i 
n-aeip. 

Ip amlait) cuipcep each ana cell o'pojlacaib na h-aimpipc, .1. 
pe h-aoaim Ixx. ap cpi ceaoaib m opcinc, opcinc co Icic 1 m-bpoca, 
bpaca ocup t)d cpian bpaca 1 papp, papp 50 Icich 1 minuic, oa 
ininuic 50 leic 1 pone, ceicpi puinc 1 n-uaip, ui. huaipe 1 caoap, 
ccicpi caoaip 1 llaici, uii. laici 1 pcaccmain, cpica laici, no laici ap 
cpicaio, m each mf, ace jinmdca occ-piccech peabpa nama. 

Conat) c pin ecepceapc na h-aimpipe. CiO paoa paiceillcaca 
pellpuim, ocup inpiji jaca h-ujoaip, ic poillpiuguo gaca pip, ocup 
ic plonnuo ^aca pencaip, ip ea& inopafjeap jup m inao cinnci, 
coicceann, cpuc-poclac ceaona. Ip e m c-apo-plaich o h-Qinmi- 
pech, om, ip mao ocup ip mneoin pocaijjci onpa a ce^lai^ pein 
mpije gach eolaip, ocup baipe bpeac-poluip ^aca bp6icpe gap 
pajpam ocup gap pocaigpem pnac-peim puioijci gaca pencaip Dap 
cup5bamap mat) gup cpapca. 

Qcc cena, po boi Gpi gan impnim aigi-pein, ocup Ucmaip jan 
co-cpdt), ocup UaiUcejan cupbpot), ocup Uipncc jan 6llnct), ocup 

apt)-cui5i6 



was Sunday, and the 5th of the moon, the 
Dominical letter of the year must have been 
B., and the new moon must have fallen on 
the tenth of the month. These criteria 
indicate A. D. 628, the date assigned by 
all our chroniclers to the commencement 
of the reign of king DomhnalL 

* Division of time, — See note D at the 
end of the volume, in which the authorities 



for this subdivision of the hour have been 
collected and discussed. 

' Without sadness, — ^Cemaip ^an eo- 
cpao. By Teamhair is here meant the chief 
seat of the monarch, for the place called 
Teamhair or Tara, had been deserted from 
the time of the monarch Dermot, A. D. 563, 
as we have already seen. 

^ Taiilte, now Teltown, (from the geni- 
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Time is thus divided, from an atom to an age, viz., from an atom 
to an ostent, from an ostent to a bratha, from a bratha to a part, from 
a part to a minute, from a minute to a point, from a point to an hour, 
from an hour to a quarter, from a quarter to a day, from a day to a 
week, from a week to a month, from a month to a season, from a 
season to a year, from a year to a seculum, from a seculum to an 

age. 

And thus are the different divisions of time proportioned to each 

other, viz., three hundred and seventy-six atoms in an ostent, one 
ostent and a-half in a bratha, one bratha and two-thirds in a part, one 
part and ahalf in a minute, two minutes and a-half in a point, four 
points in an hour, six hours in a quarter, four quarters in a day, seven 
days in a week, thirty or tliirty-one days in a month, except Febru- 
ary alone, which has only twenty-eight. 

Such is the proper division of time*. Though long may be the 
moralizing of every pliilosopher, and the digression of eveiy histo- 
rian, in elucidating every kind of knowledge, and relating every 
history, they aim at one fixed, general, definite point The grandson 
of Ainmire, the monarch, then, is the theme and principal subject 
of all the knowledge, and the bright scope of every word which we 
have written and formed in the series of narrating each anecdote 
which we have hitherto set down. 

To proceed. Erin was without sadness", Tara was without afflic- 
tion, Taillte** without misfortune, Uisnech*^ without corruption, and 

the 



tire caillcen) ; it is situated on the River 
Sele, or Black water, midway between Kells 
and Navan, in the county of East Meath. 
Public fairs and games were anciently cele- 
brated here on the first of August, in the 
presence of the monarch, and a patron is 
still annually held here on the fifteenth of 



August, which is supposed to be a kind of 
continuation of the ancient sports of Taill- 
tenn. 

^ UUnechy now Usnagh Hill, in the 
parish of Killare, barony of Rathconrath, 
and county of Westmeath, where public 
fairs were annually held, in ancient times 



no 

apD-cuijib Gpeann jan epuppan, o*n ai6ci pa h-arcupcao 6piu ap 
h-ua Qinmipcc, jup in aiDci po impcpnaijeptnip Gonial Clacn, mac 
Scannlain Sciach-lecam, a t)alca ppi Dorhnall D6ir-lebaip Oaipe, 
imb Ocicbeip na od n-uj n-upcomech n-amparmap n-aiojill, .1. uj 
cipci ceipi, clum-puai6i, concpacca, ocup coimpeipc ^eoio ^lan- 
popjaioij, cpep ap' abrhiUet) 6pi ; 6p 56 00 baoup aobal cuipi cli 
ic Congal 'man comepji pm, .i. im OibaO a Oeipci, ocup im cpic- 
eapbaio a cuigio, ip e imcnOo in uije pm ba t)eapa t)a-pum 6pi 
o'pajbctil, jup rnnoil ocup jup cocapcail oj-piospaib Qlban, ocup 
baec-bumm bpecan, ocup pluaj-neapc 8axan,ocup popgla ppan^c 
ocup pinD-^alU 50 h-6pinn, t)'d h-abmilleo, o*airhe a cpanopa, 
ocup Do Digail a Deipci, ocup a Oimmoa ap Domnall; jup ob 'man 
abbup pin po mnpaijpeo a cell co cpunn-lTlaj Comaip pip 1 paicep 
TTlaj puaio-linocec Rach; ju pabaoap ]'e pacp-laichi na pecc- 
maini 15 im5uin, ocup 15 imbualab ann, gup po comcpomaijcea a 
cneaDa; op ba h-inmeapca a n-eapbaDa gup m TTlaipc mipcnij, 
mallaccaij, mi-bdnaig, map mapbao Conjal Claen, mac Scanolain 
Sciacleacam. 

Imchupa in apo-plara h-ui Qinmipech, aoai^ TTlaipci pia 
maiom cac TTlhui^i puab-lmncige Racli, cit) cm po coDail co 
paDail, ocup CO puan-cpom, pe cliaraib cpirpc, cuiboi, compaiceca 
ciuil, ocup pe peipib fple, accpuaga, ailgeana oippmec, nfp b'e in 

c-apo-plaic 

on the first of May. — See O'Flalierty's Domhnall, resided before he presented the 

^gyg»»> P- i"- cap- 56, reign of TuathaL place to St Columbkille ; but this cannot 

See also Ordnance Map ofthe parish of Kil- be true, for that saint had founded a 

lare, where the ancient remains on Usnagh monastery at Derry, in the year 546, be- 

Hill are shown. fore the monarch Aedh was of age: It 

^DomhnaU of Derry, — Daire^ now Der- is not to be presumed that king Domhnall 

ry, or Londonderry, where, according to had a residence at Derry, because he is 

O'Donnell, in his Life of St Columbkille, called " of Derry, ^^ in this story, for he is 

the monarch Aedh, the father of this also called of Tara, of Uisnedi, of Dun 






Ill 

the great provinces of Erin without disturbance, from the night on 
which Erin was placed under the guidance of the grandson of Ain- 
mire, until the night on which his foster-son, Congal Claen, the son 
of Scannlan of the Broad Shield, quarrelled with the same long- 
palmed Domhnall of Derry**, about the difference of the two ominous, 
unlucky, evil-boding eggs, namely, the egg of a blackish red-feathered 
hen of malediction, and the egg of a fine-feathered goose, through 
which the destruction of Erin was wrought : for although Congal 
had other great causes for that rebellion, such as the loss of his eye, 
and the circumscribing of his province, still it was the spite for that 
egg that induced him to quit Erin, so that he assembled and mus- 
tered the young princes of Alba, the vain troops of Britain, the forces 
of Saxonland, and the greater part of the forces of France and Fin- 
gall*, and brought them into Erin to destroy it, to revenge the loss of 
his eye, and the dishonour which he had received, on Domhnall. So 
that it was for this reason they met each other on the plain of Magh 
Comair, which is now called Magh Rath of the Red Pools ; where 
they remained for the six full days of the week striking and woimd- 
ing, during which their wounds were equal, for their wants were 
not considerable, imtil the unfortunate, cursed, unlucky Tuesday on 
which Congal Claen, the son of Scannlan of the Broad Shield, was 
slain. 

As to tlie monarch grandson of Ainmire, on the night of Tues- 
day before the battle of the red-pooled plain of Magh Rath was won, 
though some may have slept agreeably and soundly, being lulled to 
rest by the thrilling, agreeable, and symplioiiious musical strings, 
and by the low, mournful, soft stiains of minstrels, the monarch 

grandson 

Baloir, &c, where he never resided. — See Fingall the Irish at this period meant 

Pedigree of king Domhnall, at the end of Finland, but this is far from being certain, 

this volume. — See O'Flaherty's Ogjgia, Part iiL c 

• Ftw^.— O'Fkherty thinks that by $6. 
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c-apt)-plaic h-ua h-Qinmipec po cot)ail, pe ceipr in caca, ocnp pc 
himpnim na h-ipgailc; uaip ba h-aipire lep m aipD-pij a bpun-Dalua 
baibe Do bjion-ciuj-babiis bdip ap na bdpach. Conao aipe pm po 
epij CO h-aclarh a moch-oeaooil na maione TTlaipci moipc maiOm- 
ije, ic bpeacao, ocup ic bdn-poiUpiu5a6 an aip oo'n la Idn-poluip, 
comat) he ceo nf ac cichpeao jpip-caicnem na Jiiene ic jlan-poill- 
piujab op bopt)-imlib in beaca, cpe Oeij-ipip ocup cpe Oe^-cpeiOem, 
Opec-pollpijri na Dia6acca cuigrep cpia eolup, ocup cpia ea^nai- 
becc, a glan-puirnib na jpene. 

Ip ann pin po epij in spian jlan-apt), gpfp-cairneamac, oppep- 
lannaib popc-jlana ppim-]ie6i in ppepip raeb-glain, calmanca, ic 
apgnarh pe peolruccaclmib paipncip puap t)o compoiUpiujab na 
cechapaipoi, icip na oa cpip ajioa, ainbceanaca, oijpeca, uapoa, 
Dap h-opoaijeao na ponnpaoaib popcenjail Dap caeb-imlib in 
bera, oo rpaecao rpen-bpiji ceapaijecca in cpeapa raioli^ 
ceinncije, po cumao ocup po cuniOaijeo Dap cea]ic-ineaoon na 
cpuinne, ocup ip amlaio acaic pein ocup oa cpip mm-jlana, niep- 
paigtn, na mop-cimcell pe poluccujab na pfn icip im-aigbeli na 
h-uapDacca ocup cpom-neirhnigi na ceinncijecca. Qcc ceanna, ip 
ap in poc apo, aibino, paippinj, popleacan, inmeoonac, peichep 
Spian ap jpfp-peannaib 5apb-loi]x;ceca, gepceccea jealain, ocup 
Da Oej-pino Dec Doib-pein, ocup xxx. papc, no papc ap xxx. in cac 
pint), ace cenmoca aen pino, ocup aquaip a amm-pein, ocup occ- 
pichcech 6, muna bipex in blia&ain, ocup mat) bliabain bipex ip 

nai-piccech 

^ Radiant countenance of the Divinity^ — some acquaintance with the ancient Roman 

i. e. religion and philosophy lead us to in- or Ptolomean system of Astronomy: he 

fer the existence of God from the splendour may possibly have had before him the lines 

of the sun. of Ovid : 

^Frigid zones, — loip na 06 cpip 6pod. — "Utquc duae dextr& caelum, totidemque 
From this it appears that the writer had sinistra 
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grandson of Ainmire slept not, in consequence of the weight of tlie 
battle and the anxiety of the conflict pressing on his mind; for 
he was certain that his own beloved foster-son would, on the mor- 
row, meet his last fate. Wherefore he went forth vigorously, early 
on the great Tuesday of the defeat, when the morning was stieak- 
ing and illuminating the eastern sky, and the first object he beheld 
was the glowing bright face of the sun shining over the borders of 
the world, in whose rays, through good faith and good reUgion, 
through knowledge and wisdom, the more radiant countenance of 
the Divinity^ is understood. 

Then the bright-lofty, fiery-disked sun rose over the fair-banked, 
unobstructed horizon of the earth, moving with foresails, and up- 
rising to illuminate the four quarters of the world, between the two 
high, stormy, frozen, frigid zones', which were fixed as fastening 
hoops around the extremities of the world, to moderate the great 
torrid force of the bright fiery circle which was fastened about the 
middle of Uie world. Next to these are two fine temperate zones, to 
moderate the seasons between the intensity of the cold, and tlie ex- 
treme sultriness of the heat ; but the sun moves on the high, beau- 
tiful, wide, broad, middle circle, through fiery divisions of scorching 
lightning, which are twelve in number, each consisting of thirty or 
thirty-one parts, except one called Aquarius, which consists only of 
twenty-eight, imless the year be a bissextile one ; but if the year be 
a bissextile one, then it consists of twenty-nine. The sign, through 
which the sun was travelling the day on which the Ultonians were 

defeated 

Parte secant zone, quinta est arden tior illis : lis estu ; 

Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem Nix tegit alta duas: totidem inter utram- 

Cnra Dei: totidemque plagao tellure pre- que locavit 

muntur. Temperiemque dedit, mista cum frigore 

Qnarum que media est, non est habitabi- flamma." 

IRISH ARCH. 80C. 6. Q 
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nai-pccech; ocuj^ ip 6 pint) ap a pejlaini 5pian in laice pin pino 
caein-polaif Chairijjcpcch. Uaip m a. ao laici a pair pampcno Do 
pun]jat) pn, ocup occ cal. luil t)o paici, ocup TTlaipc ap pacp laitn 
peccmuine, ocup coijeab picecc aip cpci. 

Ip f pin uaip ocup aini]»eap poeipjicap oa comapra caioi, coic- 
ccnt)a, cpucaigri, cumDacca, ip cuiboi, ocup ip copmaili, ocup ip 
comlaine puapaDap U5t)aip pe h-mncaniKijab pe a c6ile, ocup oelb- 
comapca t>ilep, oingnarach, opcch-pollpijci na t)ia6acca, inunO pon 
ocup 5pip-<>'5^^ 5puaD-polup, glan-eopochc, jpfp-caicnemac ^ene, 
ic cpgi 1 n-uillino mjancaij, examail, oipprip-ticpcipc na h-lnnia, 
t)'opplu5ao imoopaip a poipc, ocup a pabaipc, ocup a pig-poiUpi, 
t)o lejuo a loipi, ocup a lappac, ocup a lomnpiji pa rpeabaib, 
ocuy pa cuaraib, ocup pa rlacccpichaib m caiman. Ocup om 
aijet) aobal, opcapoa, poplcran in aipo-pij, h-ui Qinmipec co n-jpip, 
ocup CO n-glainc, ocup co n-a jpuao-poillpi. Co n-a pemi ocup co n-a 
puitm, ocup CO n-a popcaipoi, co n-a cpuch, ocup co n-a cafmc, ocup 
CO n-a comlaine, co n-a pnuat), ocup co n-a paipe, ocup co n-a 
pomaipi. Co n-a h-a(b, ocup co n-a hailli, ocup co n-a h-opcap- 
oacc, CO n-a oeicbepeab, co n-a t)ellpan, ocup co n-a t)eappcnu5al) 
oo t)pechaib t)i5paipi, t>aramla, oelb-comapracha t)aent>acca m 
t)omain, ap n-epji ap m uillino lac-jlam, aijeapca, lapcap-ruaip- 
cepcaij na h-6oppa, i comt)ail ocup i comaippi gnuipi gpuab-poiUpi 
5pcne, t)o cpemium co comlan, ocup t)o compejat) a cupaile. 

Nip pupail am Do'n apt>-plaic O'ua Qinmipec, 50 po beappcnaije 
a 6elb oa cac oelb, ocup 50 po cinneo a cpuc, ocup a ciall, ocup 
a cac-oipbepc, a einec, ocup a eansnum, ocup a popcamlacc, a 

•* Cancer, — 1 pino Cainjqicch — These June, fell on Tuepday. The Golden num- 

characteristics of the year indicate A. D. ber also being 1 1, and the old epact 20, the 

637, of which the Sunday letter was £., 29th June was the day of new moon, and 

and therefore the 8 KaL Jul., or the 24th consequently the moon's age, on the 24th, 
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defeated, was the brigll^lighted sign of Cancer**, it being the ninth 
day of the Summer quarter, the eighth of the calends of July, Tuesday 
being the day of the week, and the moon's age twenty-five. 

This was the time and hour that two general certain protecting 
signs arose, the most similar, like, and complete that authors ever 
found to comi)are with each other, and with the most glorious, radiant 
countenance of the Divinity, namely, the radiant, brilliant, effulgent, 
and delightfully glowing face of the sun, rising in the wonderful 
south-east comer of India, to open the door of its eyesight and royal 
brightness, to shed its rays, flame, and radiance upon the tribes, na- 
tions, and c< urn tries of the earth* ; and the great, magnificent, hero-like, 
broad, bright countenance of the monarch grandson of Ainmire, 
with a glow and brightness, with light and tranquillity, with radiance, 
comeliness, and beauty, with perfection and form, with nobility and 
dignity, with serenity and grace, with augustness, splendour, and 
eflfulgence, exceeding all the dignified, fair, and beautiful human 
countenances in the world, rising in the fair-landed, chilly, north- 
western comer of Eiu-ope, before and opposite the bright face of the 
sun, to believe entirely in, and to view its indications^ 

It was not to be wondered at in the monarch grandson of Ain- 
mire, that his countenance excelled every countenance, that his 
personal form, wisdom, and valour in battle, his hospitality, prowess, 

and 

WAS, in aooordance with our author's state- cle is here, and in some of the best MSS., 

meat, 25. It appears, also, that according connected with caiman, the genitive case 

to our author's calculation, the summer of caUiih, the earth, which is a noun of the 

quarter of the year began on the i6th of feminine gender. The same is observable 

June. The sun enters the sign Cancer, of the word cip, a country, Lat terra. 

according to the old calendars, on the ides ^ To view its indication$.—L e. king 

[I c. the 13 th] of June. Domhnall rose to view the sun rising, to 

• 0/ihe earth. In caiman. — It is cu- see whether its aspect boded success in the 

rious that the masculine form of the arti- battle which he was to fight on that day. 

Q2 
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jafp, ocup a jaipceft ocup a jjniTnpaoa, a riiuipnn, ocup a ihcip ncc, 
ocuf a rhop-meanma, a par, ocup a pi^oacOyOCup a puichcanoacc, 
Dap cpiach-buionib cogaioi in caiman ; dp nip laopac ocup nip 
compaicpeac pa aen oume pcme piam, ppem a pobla pmcchaip 
map Do laopac pd*n apo-plaic h-ua n-Qmmipcch, uaip ip lac po 
na oual-jnimapca ouchupa pip ap oiallupuap Oomnall a cuipib 
caipoiu|Kx, ocup a copmailecc ccneoil na n-oipec ocup na n-uapal- 
aicpec aipmicep ocup ainmni^cep ime, o Chonn Cco-cacac, mac 
peolimit) Rcaccmaip, mic Uuauail Ueaccmaip, mic piachai6 
pinnola, mic peapaoaij; pmnpechcnaig, mic Cpimchainn Hia- 
ndip anuap co Oomnall, mac Qeoa, mic Qinmipec, mic Secna 
poinemail, pocal-jnimaij, ap pin puap .1. copcup Chumo laip a 
lacaip caca, ocup a cpooacc 1 cach-comlann ; cinech Qipc Clcn- 
pip, ocup a aebbacc pe h-ainnpib; ciall-jafp Chopmaic hui Cumo, 
ocup a poiDici aipo-pij; copnumaigi Caipppi Cipcchaip, ocup a 
luac-upcaip laitiaij; pichoacc na placa piachach, ocup a lap- 
maipc o'd aicmcoaib; mepncch TTIuipeabai^ dpig* ^^^V ^ ^^P" 
molca cijcapnaip ; echcmaipe Gchach TTluiOmcboin, ocup a 
menmanpao milco ; nop ocup niam-cpoca Ncill Nai-jiallaij, 'ma 
pojlaic ocup 'ma ppemaigiu neapc-clanna Ncill reap ocup uuaio, 
caip ocup ciap ; cpacb-t)capca Conaill 5"^^^^" ^ nglcnn-popcaib 
a jniiipi ; Cach-beim colj-ouaibpech claioim m ChonaiU ccaona 
pm 1 n-t)opnn-5lacaib ooic-lebpa DomnaiU; pole po-cap pop-opoa 
pcapjiipa, mic Conaill, a j-comruigc a cino ; pib-mailji pc- 
mioi, pich-jopma Scacna, mic peapgupa 1 n-imchumoac a aigri. 

Oooipppe 

^ Con of the Hundred Batdee This gia, Part III. c. 57, p. 306, and Fethlemi- 

name is Latinized Quintus Centimachus dins legifer bj Colgan, in Trias Thaum. 

by O'Flaherty, in Ogygia, Part IIL c. 60, p. 447. 

p. 3 1 3. " Tuathal the LegitimaU^ in Irish Cu- 

* Fedhlimidh the Lawgiver^ is rendered cecal Uechcihap, is Latinized Tuathalius 

Fcdlimius Legifer by O'Flaherty, in Ogy- Bouaventura by O'Flaherty, in Ogygia, 
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and puissance, his sagacity, feats of arms, and achievements, his spirit, 
courage, and magnanimity, his prosperity, royalty, and splendour ex- 
ceeded those of the most princely and distinguished tribes in the 
world ; for there met not, and there united not in any one person be- 
fore, such distinguished genealogical branches as met in the monarch 
grandson of Ainmire ; for the following were the ancestorial heredi- 
tary characteristics which he derived from his consanguinity with, 
and descent from the chiefs and noble fathers, who are enumerated 
and named in the pedigree from Con of the Himdred Battles*', the 
son of Fedhlimidh the Law-giver*, son of Tuathal the Legitimate"*, 
son of Fiacha Finnola, son of Feradhach the Just", son of Crimthann 
Nianar, down to Domhnall himself; son of Aedh, son of Ainmire, 
son of the prosperous and proud-deeded Sedna. Namely, he had the 
triumph of Con in the field, and his valour in battle; the hospitality of 
Art the Solitary, and his courteousness to women ; the wisdom of 
Cormac, the grandson of Con, and his royal forbearance ; the skill in 
the art o/* defence of Cairbre Lifeachair, and his dexterity at arms; 
the fierceness of prince Fiacha, and his munificence to his tribes; the 
courage of Muiredhach Tirecli, and his laudability of reign; tlie chi- 
valrousness of Eochaidh Muighmhedhoin, and his heroic magnanimity; 
the polished manners and beauty of form of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
from whom the Ui-Neill, south and north, east and west, branch off and 
ramify; the bright eyes of Conall Gulban in the hollows of his coun- 
tenance, and the terrific sword-blow of the same Conall was in the 
long-palmed arm of Domhnall ; the curling golden hair of Fergus, 
tlie son of Conall, covered his head ; the mild, graceful, black eye- 
brows of Sedna, the sou of Fergus, ornamented his face. The prince 

had 

Part III. c 56; but the cognomen Techt- " Feradhach the JusL, is rendered Fcra- 
nuLT is more correctly explained lawful, dachas Justus by O' Flaherty, in Ogygia, 
legitimate in the Book of Lecan, fol 221. Part 111. c. 54, p. 30a 
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Ot)oipp]*e 6ipceccaQinTnipe, mic Seacna, a f ean-acap pop i pot)ail 
na placa; guc, ocup jpeann, ocup jnuip-oepji Qeoa, mic QinTnipech, 
a ocj-achap bot)cin, i cumt)ach ocup i conieagap Opeice Oclbnaioe 
Domnaill. 

Conio mc pin na neicc puaicince, punnpabaca, pip ap Oiall, 
ocup pip ap t)cll)-copniaili5iupcap Domnall i peamcup na pigpaioe 
jieme. Qcc ccna, nip pupail t)no aen t)uine pap mopac ocup pdp 
imcochaijpeac na h-cpnailc pni uile, 50 niao cenn cooiiqijtn co- 
maiple t)o each, ocup 50 mao cigcapna ciDnaiccech cuapupcail 
o'uaiplib ocup o'dpo-mairib, cen co bcich popaclic na ppeapabpa 
pip im aipo-piji. Uaip ba he pin aen Duine Dap Opech oepg-pelb- 
aijel) oeppcnujut) Oeilbi 00 oainib m t)ovnain, .1. Domnall, mac 
Qeoa, mic Qinmipech, mic Seacna, mic peapgupa Cenn-paca, 
mic Conaill 5"l'ban> mic Neill Nai-jiallaig, mic 6chach TTluio- 
meaooin, mic TTluipeoaij cipig, mic piachach Spapcine, mic 
Caipppe Cipeacaip, mic Copmaic cupaca, mic Qipc Qenpip, mic 
Cuino CeO-cacaig, pa compaicic clanna caiDe, copmaile, copp- 
peDi, cialloa, coiccenna, cpaeb-gapca, cach-aipbeapcacha, CuinO 
Ceo-cacaij. 

lap pin innpaijip in c-aipo-pig co Uulcan na o-cailjeann, ap 
lap in longpuipc, baile i m-bioip a]io-na(m Gpeann ic cupcbail a 
cpach, ocup a cancam a n-upnaijci ; jup pafbpicap 5^^P S^'^^^ 

mac 

o Livdyface, — For the periods at which many of them, which have been since lost, 

these different ancestors of Domhnal flou- in which allusions were made to their per- 

rished see his pedigree at the end of this sonal forms, and to the attributes of their 

volume. minds; and it is not unlikely that he drew 

If these characteristic distinctions of the also on his own imagination, which, we have 

royal ancestors of king Domhnall were not every reason to believe, was sufficiently ex- 

imagined by the writer, he must have had travagant, for the qualifications of others 

more copious accounts of them than we are for which he had no authority. There 

able to discover at present. It is probable, are documents still remaining which would 

that he had ancient poems addressed to bear him out in many of the qualifications 
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had also the acuteness of hearing which distinguished his grandfather 
Ainmire, the son of Sedna ; and he had the voice, hilarity, and rud- 
diness of countenance of Aedh, the son of Ainnure, his own good 
father, well expressed in his lively face®. 

Such were the particular distinguishing attributes derived by 

Domhnall from the kings, liis ancestors ; and it was inevitable that 

any one in whom all these characteristics were united and concentred, 

should not be the head of counsel to all, and the bountiful payer of 

stipend to nobles and arch-chieftains, even tliough there should be 

resistance or opposition to him regarding the monarchy ; for he was 

the only man whose coimtenance excelled in form and majesty all 

the countenances of the men of the world, namely, Domhnall, son of 

Aedh, son of Ainmiie, son of Setna, son of Fergus Cennfada, son of 

Conall Gulban, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, son of Eochaidh 

Muigmhedhoin, son of Muiredhach Tirech, son of Fiacha Sraibhtine, 

son of Cairbre Lifeachair, son of Cormac the Heroic, son of Art the 

SoUtary, son of Con of tlie Hundred Battles, in whom all the i)ow- 

erful, fair-bodied, wise, wide-branching, warlike race of Con of the 

Hundred Battles, meet. 

After this the monarch advanced to Tulchan na d-Tailgenn**, in 
the middle of tlie camp, where the distinguished saints of Erin were 
used to chant their vespers and say their prayers ; and he sent Gair 
Gann, the son of Feradhach**, to request the arch -chieftains of Erin to 

hold 

he ancribes to some of those kings, such as 123), was afterwards employed to denote 

the wisdom of Ck>rmac, the dexterity at any distingubhed saint who became the 

arms of Cairbre Lifeachair, &c patron of a diocese or parish. 

^ Tulchan na d- Tailgean^ — i. e, the hil- *> Gair Gann Mac Feradaigk, is not men- 
lock of the saints. The name is now tioned in any of the Irish Annals or genea- 
forgotten at Biagh liath. Tailgean^ which logical books, accessible to the £ditor, so 
was first applied by the Druids to St. Pa- that he cannot determine whether he wad 
trick, and signifies of the shorn head^ ^^cir- a real or fictitious character. 
ado tonsui in capite^^ (Trias Thaum. p. 
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mac pepaoaij, o'popconjap pop apt>-mairib 6peann ap co cinnoip 
a comaipli im each no im comaoaib oo Chon^l. ly* oe fein po 
epjioap uaipli ocup apO-riiairn Gpeann, ocup laopac co h-aribail, 
opcapoa, inopij, pa Opeich n-Oelb-comapcai^ ii-Domnaill, ocup 
Delbaip Donmall na bpiacpa beca pa Do ceiTnu^ao na comaipli 
pe each, ocup o'puapafc a h-aobaip ocup a h-aiceanra: 

Cio 00 5cn pe Conjal Claeri, 

a puipe nime na naem? 

nf uil Dam beic im becaio, 

ic mac Scannlain Sciac-leachain. 
Da cpcijeap mo piji pcill 

00 Chonjal in jaipceo S^ip, 

canpaicep 'gum cuacaib cpell, 

nac am pij puanam, po cenn. 
Da cujap cac ip Congal, 

caec pig Cuailngi na 5-compam ; 

ouppan Oal 1 ciagap ann, 

caec a 6alca le Domnall. 
pop 561 jnaic ppainceap gala: 

ibio bpain ooipbi, Ouba, 

]»6piD paep-clann ap each rf, 

biaio dgan oana haichf. 

Cio 00 5. 

Ip ano pm po cinnpec na cuijeOaij a comaipli, ocup nfp eap- 
aencaij in c-apo-plaic h-ua Qmmipech na n-ajaiO-pcin ; ocup ba 
h-1 comaipli po cinOpec, jan beic pa comaoaib claena, cenncpoma, 
cooappnaca Chonjail, ace cac 00 cnmeo ina comaip, ocup a 
roiccpaci Oo cpaechao jan cepapgain, ap lacaip m laiche pin. 
Ip Oe pin po epij in c-aipopfj, ocup po upcogaib a oll-juc inopij 
oy aipo, Oo 5pcpacc jappaioi jpuao-poillpi ^a^^^^M ^^"F T ^^ 
po paioepcap piu : 

epgio. 
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hold a consultation about whether battle or conditions should be 
given to Congal. Wherefore the nobles and arch-chieftains rose up, 
and proudly, nobly and majestically closed around the well-known 
remarkable coimtenance of Domhnall ; and Domhnall composed the 
few words following to interrogate all as to the counsel, and to set 
forth its cause and nature: 

" What shall we do with Congal Claen, 

Lord of heaven of saints ? 

1 cannot remain in life 

With the son of Scannlann of the Broad Shield. 
If I resign my noble kingdom 

To Congal of fierce valour. 

It will be said among my tribes awhile 

That I am not a mighty or firm king. 
If I give battle to Congal, 

That king of Cuailgne renowned for feats shall fall ; 

Mournful Uie event which will happen tliere, 

His foster-son shall fall by Domhnall. 
Against the false ones battles are ever gained : 

Ravenous black ravens shall drink of bloody 

Some nobles fi-om every house shall perish, 

Tliere is a youth on whom it will be a stain. 

What shaU," &c. 

Then the provincialists held a council, and the monarch grandson 
of Ainmire did not dissent from them ; and the resolution to which 
they came was, not to submit to unjust, exorbitant, and unreasonable 
conditions from Congal, but to give him battle, and put down his 
ambition without mercy on tliat very day. Wherefore, the monarch 
rose and raised his powerful regal voice on high, to exhort the bright- 
cheeked youths of the Gaels, and spake to them in this wise : 

IBISH ABCH. 80C. 6. R *' ArisC, 
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Gpgio, ep^iD, a 05U, ap in c-aipo-pij, co hcpcaiD, ocup co 
haencabac, co cob|Hii6, ocup co cellibe, co neaprrhap, neam-rcac- 
ach, pe ppepcal na popecni pea UlaD ocup allmapach ; ace 
cena jupa pepcap plaiciupa, ocup jupa h-achcup aipecaip o'Ull- 
caib ocup D'allrhapcaib a combaig ocup a comepji pc claen-biDjaib 
Clionjail in bap cenn-pi Oo'n cup pa; ocu]* Dm jupa cacap ci{i5-ba 
gan ceapapgain Do Chongal each cac-choma comcjni cuinjeap; 
uaip ni olij capb cnuc-meap, cpooac a cepapjain, na Dume co 
n-oll-jnfniaib oiabail oiljul), muna caiolijcea o cpom-cpaioe, uaip 
buo erpumaioi a lapgno ocup a oipcipechc ajum-iHi, ocup buo 
ci6inioe a cpich-jallpa curhab im cpioe, 51D jeogaincep mo cpicip- 
Dalca cpaioe Congal. Ocup a luce m caeib pi reap dm ale, bap 
aipD-pij Gpenn, .1. a apo-clanna Oilella Uluim, ocu]» a oej-clanna 
Deola Daippme, ocup a clann-maicne cpooa Conaipe, ocup a 

caem-cineo 



^ OlioU Olum CI apo clanna Oilella 

Uluim. — Olioll Olum was kingofMun- 
ster about the year 237. He b the an- 
c(\stor of the O^Briens, Mac Carthjs, 
O' Donovans, O'Sullivans, O'Donohoes, and 
of almost all the distinguished families of 
Munster, of Milesian descent Of all his 
descendants theO'Donovans are the senior, 
being descended from Daire Cearb, the 
second son of Olioll Flannbeg, king of 
Munster, and senior representative of 
Olioll Olum, while the Mac Carthjs, and 
all the other families of the Eugenian line, 
are descended from Lughaidh, the third 
son of the same king. The descendants of 
£ochaidh, his eldest son, became extinct 
in Crimthann Mor Mac Fidaigh, one of the 
most celebrated of the Irish Monarchs, who 
began his reign about the year of our Lord 
366 See O'Fkherty's Ogygia, Part III. 



c 8 1. See also Note G, at the end of this 
volume. ' 

*Eaee ofDairfhine, — ^DcjJ-clanna oeola 
t>aippme. These were a powerful people 
in Munster in the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, not considered to be of Milesian 
do^cent, but their power was much crip- 
pled by the race of Olioll Olum in later 
times. After the establishment of sur- 
names in Ireland the principal families of 
this race were the following : O^Drisool, 
O'Coffey, O'Curnin, O'Flyn Arda, O'Baire 
of Muntcr-Bhaire, O'Leary of Rosscarbery, 
O'Trevor of KLilfergus, all in Munster, and 
Mac Clancy of Dartry, in the county of 
Lcitrim in Connaught— See Keating, Pe- 
digree of O'DriscoL 

^ Conair^, — Clann-maicnc cpo6a Co- 
naipe. — These were the descendants of 
Conaire II., who was monarch of Ireland 
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" Arise, arise, youths," said the monarch, " quickly and unani- 
mously, firmly and prudently, vigorously and fearlessly, to meet this 
attack of the Ultonians and foreigners ; so that the evening of tlie 
reign and Uie destruction of the dominion of tlie Ultonians and 
foreigners shall be brought about, who are on this occasion joined 
and implicated in this iniquitous insurrection of Congal against you ; 
and so tliat the battle reparations, which Congal so loudly demands, 
may be the battle in which his own final destruction shall be 
wrought; for a furious, enraged bull is not entitled to protection, 
nor a man with the daring deeds of a demon to forgiveness, unless, 
indeed, he is purified by repentance ; (for even though the beloved 
nursling of my heart, Congal, should be slain, his sorrow and regret 
for his crimes would make me lighter, and his anguish for past 
offences would render my wounded heart calmer). And you, men 
of the soudi," said the monarch of Erin, " you high descendants of 
OlioU Olimi', you good and valiant race of Dairfhine', you brave 
progeny of Conaire\ you fair, protecting offspring of Cathair", and 

you 

about the year 212. A very distinguished monarch, Conair^, were then settled. Tlie 

branch of them passed over into Scotland, families then settled in these territories 

wherc,asvcuerableBcdc informs us, *^hcy were a few centuries afterwards dispos- 

obtained settlements among the Picts either sessed by the descendants of Olioll Olum, 

by an alliance or by the sword ;'' but the so that we have no account of the chieftains 

people here addressed by the monarch of this race in modern times, with the ex- 

Domhnall were tlie inhabitants of Mus- ccption of the O'Donnclls of Corca Bhais 

craighe Mitine, in the present county of cinn, who, however, sank under the Mac 

Cork ; of Muscraighe Breogain, now the Mahons (a branch of the O'Briens of Tho- 

barony of ClanwiUiam, in the county of mond), in the fourteenth century See 

Tipperary; of Muscraighe Thire, now the O'Hecriu's Topographical Poem, for the 

baronies of Upper and Lower Ormond, in possessions of the descendants of king 

the same county; andof Corca-Bhaiscinn, Cohair^, at the Anglo-Norman Invasion 

now the baronies of Moyarta and Clonde- of Ireland. 

ralaw, in the south-west of the county of ^ Protecting offspring qfCathair,—Caem' 

Clare, in all which the descendants of thb cine copnamac Conrafp. — These were the 

R2 
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caem-cineD copnamac Cacafp, ocup a mop-Leac maiOTncc TTIoja 
CO coiccenn apccna, cuiihnfjfD-i'i Do Conjal na joipc-bpiacpa jepa, 
jlam-aiay^eca jeoin Do paiDiupcap pib, 5^^^ ^^^ ^P ^^P^ic a ail 
ap laec-poipnib Laijen. Uapp cuipc D'a raeb, a aiceyx: pe 
hOfpaijib. DpuiDe ap Daippcij aDpubao ap Dcj-pluajaib Dep- 
murhan. Ocup a luce in caeib-pi ruaiD, Dm, bap aipD-pij 6penn, 
nf luja ip cuimnijn Dia bap cupaDaib-pi Do Cbonjal na ciuj- 
bapariila rpoma, campemaca capcapail cue ap bap cuaraib: 
Uch bo bpuiri do biop a bapamail Do car-buiDnib cpoDa cneap- 
poillpi Cpuacna ocup Connacc. pal pinD-cuill pe pipu, puijlip 
pe cuacaib rpoma, caipcDeca, cpebaipe Uerhpa, ocup claccTTIiDe. 
CiD lac m'amaip ocup mo 6eopaiD-pi p6p, ap plaic pipenac pobla, 
ni luja ipleagaD D'a laecpaDaib mcamail ammec, aicipech, ecpaiDi 
Chongail ap a cupaDaib, .1. caep ap geimiun, Do paiDiupcap piu. 
ConiD aipe pin, cluiniD ocup cuirhni^-pi mo recupca cijepnaip, 

ocup 



d(*flcen(lant8 of Cathaoir Mor, monarch of 
Ireland, of the Lagenian race, about the 
ymv 174. (See Ogygia, Part III. c. 59.) 
lie is tlie ancestor of all the distinguished 
Irish families of Leinster (vrith the excep- 
tion of O'More, O'Nolan, and Fitzpatrick 
of Ossory), as of Mac Murrogh, now Kava- 
niigli, O'Dcmpscy of Clanmalien;, O'Conor 
Faly, O'Dunn of Dooregan, O'Toole, 
O'Byrnc, &c. 

^ /jdoth MhoghcL, — TTlop-tear maiomcc 
ITlo^i — Lcath-Mogha, Le. Mogha's half, is 
the name of the southern half of Ireland, 
so called from Mogha Nuadhat (the father 
of Olioll Olura mentioned m Note ^), who 
was king of it For a description of the 
lK)undary between Leath-Mogha the south- 
ern, and Leath Cuinn, the northern half of 



Ireland, see Circuit of Muircheartach Mac 
Neill, note on line 128, pp. 44, 45. 

** Ossorians OppaijhiB. — The an- 
cient princi|)ality of Ossory was coextensive 
with the present diocese of Ossory. It 
comprised the entire of the present county 
of Kilkenny and the barony of Upper 
Ossory, in the Queen's County, excepting 
some very small portions not necessary to 
be specified in this place. It has been 
from the dawn of history one of the most 
celebrated territories in Ireland, and its 
chiefs were considered so distinguished 
and of such high rank, that the monarchs 
of Ireland did not think themselves above 
marrying their daughters. The hero of 
this tale and his brother Maelcobha, had 
both wives out of this territory. 
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you great and triumphant inhabitants of Leath Mhogha'' hi geneml, 
remember to Congal the bitter, sharp-insulting, loud-abusing words 
which he said to you. * A hound's valour over ordure' is his insult 
to the heroic troops of Leinster ; ' the belly of a pig to its side' his 
sa3dng to the Ossorians'* ; * stares on the oak'* he likens unto the noble 
hosts of Desmond^ ! And you, men of the north," said the monarch 
of Erin, " your heroes have not less cause to remember to Congal the 
last heavy-insulting derogative comparisons he has made of your tribes : 
• a cow's udder boiled in water' he compares to the bright-skinned 
valiant bands of Cruachan" and Connaught. * A hedge of white hazel 
before men' he likens unto the heavy, prosperous, active tribes of 
Tara and fair Meath. As to my own soldiers and exiles, moreover," 
said tlie upright king of Fodlila [Ireland], " their heroes are no 
less degraded by the reviUng, reproachful, spiteful comparison which 
Congal has made to them. * Cacr ar gcimiun'* lie calls them. Where- 
fore hear and remember my exliortation of a h)rd, and my comnnnul 

of 



* StarM on the oak, — Tlie stare or star- 
ling, colled by the Irish opuio, is a very 
timid and iinwarlikc bird. 

y The noUe honts of Desmond, — Depiiiu- 
fhaiti, Desmond^ at this time comprised 
the south half of Munster, being divided 
from Thomond by a line drawn from 
Brandon Hill, in Kerry, to Lismore and 
Dungarvan, in the county of Watcrford ; 
but in later ages Desmond comprised only 
Mac Cartliy More's country. 

* Cruachan, — CpuuchiKi, Gren. of Cpu- 
acha, or Cpuachum, the name of the an- 
cient palace of the kings of Connaught 
It is now called liathcroghan, and is situ- 
ated nearly midway between Tulsk and 
Belanagare, in the county of liosconunon, 



and the ruins of several forts, and of an 
extensive Pagan burial ground, (!all(*il 
Roilig na Riogh, L e. the cemetery of the 
kings, are still to be seen at the place. — 
See Ordnance Map of the i)arishes ofOgulla 
and Kilcorkey, on wliich the present re- 
mains at Rathcroghan, with their ntunes, 
are accurately shown. It is remarkable that 
tlie Ultonians of the ancient Irish race still 
consider themselves as hardier and more 
warlike than tlie natives of Munster, Con- 
naught, or Leinster, and would not hesi- 
tate, even at this day, to call them soil 
fellows, not fit for war or hardship. 

* Caer ar geimiun ; it has been tliought 
better to leave this phrase untranslated. 
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ocup m'popconjap aipij ocup aipO-pfj oipb-pi; .1. nap ub piblacTi, 
pul-paoapcach, ]^ooibpech pib 1 culaib m cara umaib ap cac 
n-aipo, ace gup ob cpooa cenn-cpoma, compeim bap cupaiD t)o 
copnam na cac-laicpec; gup ob cenna, rpoma, rar-5peamannaca 
cuinioe bap cpen-peap pc cenncaib cpom-calman, ocup jop ba 
luara, leiOniij, leoapcaij lama bap laecpaiOe i comncapc bap 
C0I5, ocup bap cpaipech, ocup bap cach-pciac; ocup na h-eipjcao 
uaib o'lnnpaijio na h-impeaj^na ace cac aen pip a h-cpcai6 a hinO- 
paijjib. Uaip ba caeb pc coUaipbe Do cigeapna cacb pe pcpj- 
lonnaib bap pip-laec-pi, mun ub comoicpa bap cupaiD co laraip 
oa luac-copnam : ocup mao comoicpa cecpaoa bap cpen-peap, 
cabpaio m cachap pa co calcap, cul-bopb, capb-peoigci, cpep- 
leiomech, map a cacliap.'jd cappngaipe Ouib o aimpip bap 
n-uapal-bpachap, .1. na peclainne pij-poillpi, ocup na leiji lo^maipe, 
ocup na cpaibi cellioi, copp-pianca, coimoeca a cpiplacb oepcach, 
oeipgpeiOech oepb-glanpuine na OiaOachca, .1. Colum Cille, mac 
pellmioa pip-ugoapca peDlimit),a pine Neill Nai-jiallais ; gop ub 
ap airpip na h-iplabpa pin 00 opoaig in c-ugoap na pepba pileo 
pa, inano pon ocup na bpeach-pocla bpiacliap: 

UabpaiD in cac co calma, 

icip pig ip pig-oamna, 

ppaincep ap.pluag UlaO an; 

buo cuman leo a n-imapbaig. 

UabpaiD m cac co calma, 

icip pig ip pig-Oamna ; 

gabap 

^ ColumbkUley the «on of FeidMimidh, — Colunibkille, (lib. L c. 39.) that that Saint 

For the relationship between the monarch foretold the battle of Munitio Cethimiy or 

Domhnall and St Columbkille see gene- Dun Ceitkim, which was also fought by 

alogical table, showing the descent of Congal against king Domhnall, about ten 

O'Maoldoraidh, O'Canannain, and Mac years previous to this of Magh Rath. — 

Gillafinnen, at the end of this volume. Ccigan Trias Thaum, p. 349. The Irish 

Adamnan states distinctly, in his Life of generals were accustomed to tell their 
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« 

of a prince and monarch to you, namely, be not found loitering, 
gaping around, and imsteady in the rear of the battle ; but let the 
conduct of your heroes be brave and headstrong to maintain the 
field of battle ; let the feet of your mighty men be firm, solid, ce- 
mented, and immoveable on the eartli, and let the hands of yoiu* 
champions be quick, expert, and wounding in using yoiu* swords, 
lances, and warlike shields, and let none of you go into the conflict 
except one who longs to approach it; for it would be trusting to 
shadows in a prince to trust to the exertions of yoiu* heroes unless 
they were all equally anxious to rush to the scene of action to defend 
him. And if the minds of your mighty men be equally anxious, fight 
this battle firmly, fiercely, furiously, and obstinately, for this battle is 
foretold to you since the time of your noble relative, viz., the royal 
bright star, the precious gem, the wise, self-denying, meek, divine 
branch who was in the charitable, discreet yoke of the pure mysteries 
of the Divinity, namely, Columbkille, the good and learned son of 
Fedhlimidh**, of the race of Niall of the Nine Hostages." To record 
this speech the author composed these poetic words : 

" Fight the battle bravely, 
Both king and prince ; 
Let the noble host of Ulster be defeated ; 
They shall remember their emulation. 
Figlit the battle bravely, 

Both king and prince ; 

Let 

iokliers, before every formidable battle in to read a prophecy of this nature ascribed 

which they were about to engage, that vie- to Columbkille, aloud to his army before 

tory had been foretold to tlicm in that the battle of the BUckwater, fought in tlie 

battle by one of the early Irish saints. As year 1595, in which he gained a signal 

late as the reign of Elizabeth, Hugh victory over the Marshall of Newry and 

O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, caused O'Clery his veteran English forces. 
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gabap t)oib co caecpac ann, 

in oa Conjal im DomnalL 
Domnall 6peac, mac Gachach din, 

ocuf Conjal, mac Scannlain, 

Qel) ip Conjal meic Gachach, 

ocup Suibnc paep-Bpetach. 
Co cf oich bpecan co bpach, 

ocup Die Saxan |»aep-5nac, 

CO na pia peap becao paip 

O'Ullcaib uaib na o'allmapchaib. 
Cper pa cancacap o cij, 

maicne Gachach a h-Qlbam? 

popao lop Ooib Congal ciap, 

ap ulc ocup ap anpiap. 
pcgaiD lib Congal Cuailnji, 

05 na cipce clum-puaioi, 

cpeD pil eruppu ecip, 

T ^5 ^" jeoiD 5el-eici5? 
Ip bee o'peoil 

icip U15 cipce ip U15 geoiO; 

maip5 Do mill GpinD uile, 

cpe impcapain aen uige ! 

CapgaD Idn pecc n-Dabac n-Dpon 

^'uijib jeD m aen inaD, 

ocup 

^ Cofigal ofCuailgne, — Conjal Cuail^- because it originaUy belonged to the pro- 
ne. — Cuailgne b the name of a very cele- vince of Ulster, of aU which his ancestors 
bratod mountainous district in the now had been kings. The ancient Ulster, as 
county of Louth, lying between Dundalk we learn from the best authorities, ex- 
and Newry. Congal is called of this place tended southwards as far as Inver Colpa, 
not because he was the possessor of it, but the ancient name of the mouth of the 
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Let them be pressed till there fall 

The two Congals together with Domhnall. 

Domhnall Breac, the son of noble Eochaidh, 
And Congal, son of Scannlan, 
Aedh and Congal, the sons of Eochaidh, 
And Snibhne the just-judging. 

Until eternal destruction to Britain come, 

And the destruction of the ever-noble Saxons, 
So that not one man shaU go eastwards from you 
Of the Ultonians or of the foreigners. 

Why have they left their home. 

The sons of Eochaidh from Alba ? 

It was enough for them that Congal the black 

Should be in evil and insubordination. 

Behold ye the conduct of Congal of Cuailgne* ! 
What is the diflTerence at all between 
The egg of the red-feathered hen, 
And the egg of the white-winged goose ? 

There is little difference of meat 

Between the hen egg and the goose egg ; 
Alas for him who destroyed all Erin 
For a dispute about one egg ! 

The full of seven strong vats was offered 
Of goose eggs together, 



And 



River Bojne, and comprised not only the this mountainous district, for it then 

mountains of Cuailgne, now oorrectlj formed a portion of the territory of Oir- 

called in Irish Cuailghe, and Anglicised gial, Anglic^ Oriel and Uriel, which be- 

Cooley, but the entire of the county of longed to Maelodhar Macha. It was wrest- 

Louth, which now belongs to Leinster. ed from the Clanna Rudhraighe so early 

At this time, however, Congal was only as the year of Christ 332. 
king of Ulidia, and possessed no part of 
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ocup 115 oip imaille, 

ap uachuap caca Daibce. 

Capgapa Do Con^al Claen, 
in ran po bi ag Dun na naem, 
bennacc pcap n-6penD uile, 
ba momop in c-fc acn uijc. 

CapgaD Do each 00 cac ^pai^, 
ocup b6 Da cac rdnaiD, 
umji o'op 1 cino cac lip, 
o Dpobaip CO Dui-binip, 

CapgaD 06 aball cac lip, 
ocup opoigean gan eiplip, 
ocup gapba, — mop in gpeim, — 
in cac aen baile a n-6pino. 

Uapgai) pigi n-6penn 06, 

00 Conjal Clacn, geap ba p6, 
mo bec-pi, gep mop in ail, 
im aipo-pig uilc ap Ullcaib. 

Q eoail pen pe bliaoain, 

Oo-pum a h-Gpmn lac-glain, 
m'ctKiil-pi a h-Ullcaib, gan on, 
a cabaipc pop 00 Congal. 

CapgaD m'each ip m'cippeao 06, 
00 Chongal Claen, gep ba po. 



oul 



* / offered, — Capjofo, is the ancient 
form of the pret first person sing, india 
mood of the verb now ¥rritten caip^im, in 
the present tense, ind. active. 

* Dun na naemh, — '* Fortress of the 
saints.'* This is but a poetical name for 



Domhnali's own palace, where he had tlie 
principal saints of Ireland assembled. 

^ Forty lip. — Li8y an earthen fort, is an 
old word still used to denote the entrench- 
ments which the ancient Irish formed for 
defence around their houses. 



And an egg of gold along with them 

On the top of each vat 
I offered to Congal Claen**, 

When he was at Dun na naemh^, 

The blessing of the men of Eiin aU, 

It was a great mulct for one egg. 
There was offered him a steed from every stud, 

And a cow out of every herd, 

An ounce of gold for every fort^. 

From Drobhais* to Duibh-inis"*. 
There was offered him an apple-tree in every fort, 

And a sloe-tree, without fail, 

And a garden, — ^great the grant, — 

In every townland in Erin. 
The sovereignty of Erin was even offered 

To Congal Claen, though it was too much, 

And that I should be, though great the disgrace. 

Sovereign over all Ulster only: 
His own profits for a year 

Raised from fair-surfaced Erin, 

And my profits out of Ulster, without diminution, 

Were to be given moreover to Congal. . 
My steed and battle-dress were offered 

To Congal Claen, though it was too much. 

And 

I Drobhaii, — t)po6aip, now Drowis, a Island, a name generally Anglicised Di- 

iiTer which flows out of Lough Melvin, nish. There are so many islands of this 

in the north-west of the county of Leitrim, name in Ireland, that it is difficult to de- 

lod falls into the bay of Donegal, at Bun- termine which of them is here aUuded to ; 

drowis, on the confines of the counties of but this Duibh-inis must be looked for on 

Leitrim and DonegaL the eastern coast on a paraUel with the 

^ Duibk-inU. — OuiG-inip, L e. Black River Drowis. 

S2 
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Dul Dom* Dpuim-pi pop m'eacTi, 
a piaonaipi allTnoyiac. 

Capjal) Do Gonial na cpec, 
fee anbail ma einec; 
rapgao d6 a nf a oeipeaD pem, 
o'6p ip D'aipgec, na 6i5-p6ip. 

Uapjal) na cpi upiea, 

ooneoeh po b'peapp im Cempaij, 
oeup peiach pip nap jab eac, 
t)o Conjal, Do cuip Uenipaeh, 
ruat each tripe caicpco oc, 
oeup baili eac uuaire. 

Capjao pleao, ba mop in ail, 
t)o Chonjal Claen, a Cempaij, 
jan neac Da Oenum, miao n-gal, 
ace nia6 pij oeup pijan, 
jan neac o'a h-6l, monap n-oil, 
ace mac mna no pip b'Ullcaib. 

Uapjao ap m-bennacc pa peac, 
icip laec oeup cleipec, 
ap Gonial Glaen epiche in Scail, 
ap pin uile Do jabail. 

Capjao ap luiji pa peac, 
icip laec oeup cleipec, 
05 cucat) ap clap ille, 
nach rap ace rpia caipipe. 



O 



^ In pretence of the Mtrangert, — This was stories of most parts of Ireland, 

a token of humiliation on the part of the i Crich an ScaiL — Cpice in Scail, the 

monarcL Instances of this kind of humi- country of Seal, was the ancient name of 

liation are numerous in the traditional a territory in Ulster, but its situation we 
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And liberty to mount off my back on my steed 

In presence of the strangers*. 
There was offered to Congal of the plunders 

A great reparation in his injury ; 

There was offered him whatever he himself should say, 

Of gold, of silver, to his full demand. 
There were offered the three eastern cantreds, 

The best aroimd Tara, 

And a shield against which battle avails not, 

To Congal, the prop of Tara, 

A cantred in every territory should be his, 

And a townland of every cantred. 
There was offered a banquet, — ^great to me was the disgrace, — 

To Congal Claen at Tara, 

To prepare which there should be none employed^ — ^what an honor! 

But kings and queens only, 

Of which none should partake — ^gracious deed — 

But the son of an Ultonian man or woman. 
Our blessing was offered respectively. 

Both from the laity and clergy. 

To Congal Claen of Crich an Scail^ 

For accepting of these offers. 
Our oath was offered respectively. 

Both from the laity and clergy, 

That tlie egg brought him on the table 

Was not for insult but affection. 

As 

hftve not as jet been able satisfactorily to a part of the territory here called Crich 

determine. There is a remarkable valley, an ScaiL See Book of Lismore in the Li- 

anciently called Gleann an Scail, near brary of the Royal Irish Academy, foL 

Slemmishf in the barony and county of 224, 6, a, 
Antrim; and it is probable that it formed 
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O ndp jab-puin pin uile, 

uann-p a cmca in acn uije, 

ni h-cicean oun ppeagpa panD 

ni ap a eajla pop caipgpeam. 
O nap gab-pan pin po pep, 

cabpai6-pi 66 a nf cuingep, 

ofiine ni mebul in moo, 

noca 01.15 oemun 01I500. 
Qm goipcibc pa 06 oe, 

am ailcpe ocup am aiOe ; 

CO cpapcpa Oia a od Idim, 

ap in na 00 nf m ecaip, 
TTlo Oebaio ip Conjail Claen 

ip oebaio ellci pe laeg, 

oebaio mic ip a macap, 

ip cpoio Oepi Oeapbpachap. 
ITlo 5le6-pa ip Congail pd'n clao, 

ip gleo mic ip a arap, 

ip imapbao capac cam 

nf ma cucao in cat pin. 
TTle po cojaib Conjal Claen, 

ocup a mac imapaen, 

00 cogbup Congal 'p a mac, 

inmam oiap cubaio, comnapc. 

Do 

^ Foster-faUier. — Stanihurst speaks as beat them to a mummy, you may put them 
follows, in regard to the fidelity between upon the rack, you may bum them upon 
foster-brethren, in Ireland, Lib. i. p. 49 : — a gridiron, you may expose them to the 
'' You cannot find one instance of perfidy, most exquisite tortures that the crudest 
deceit, or treachery among them ; nay, they tyrant can invent, yet you will never re- 
are ready to expose themselves to all move them from that innate fidelity which 
manner of dangers for the safety of those is grafted in them, you will never induce 
'who sucked their mother's milk; you may them to betray their duty.'' On this sub- 
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As he has not accepted of all these 

From me in reparation of the crime of the one egg, — 

We need not give a weak response, — 

It was not through fear of him we offered them. 
As he has not accepted of these, as is known. 

Give you to him what he desires, 

With us the mode of giving it is no treachery, 

* A demon is not entitled to forgiveness.' 
I am his foster-father^ doubly, indeed, 

I am his fosterer and tutor : 

May Grod strike down both the hands 

Of him who doth injustice. 
My battle with Congal Claen* 

Is the battle of a doe with her fawn. 

The battle of a son and his motlier, 

And the fight of two brotliers. 
My conflict with Congal in the field 

Is tlie conflict of a son and a father. 

The dispute of kind Mends 

Is the thing about wliich tliat battle is given. 
It is I that reared Congal Claen, 

And his son in like manner, 

I reared Congal and his son ; 

Dear to me are the noble, puissant pair. 

From 

ject the reader is also referred to the fol- bent" — Giraldus Cambren. Topograjthia^ 

lowing authorities : Dist. iiL c. 23, Camden's £d. p. 745. 

** Moris namque est patriae ut si qui " Ita de singulari et mutuo affectus vin- 

nobilium infantem nutriuut, deinccps non culo inter nutricios et alumnos in Uiber- 

minus genitoribus ejus in omnibus auxi- nia Giraldus Cambrensis in Topographia 

iiam exquiraf — Life of St Cfdroe apud Uib. Dist 3, c. 23, et alii passim scri- 

Co^fiy Acta SS. p. 496, c. la bunt." — Cdgatiy Acta SS. p. 503, Note 48. 

''Solum vero alumnis et ooUectaneis, si ^Con^Claen, — ITIo oeBaio ipCon^il 

quid habent vel amoris vel fidei illud ha- Claen. — This shows the extraordinary 
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Do ^liin Scannlam colaib ^al, 
00 cogbufKi in cup Gonial, 
00 5lun Chon^ail pa caem clii, 
00 cogbupa pein paclcii. 

La na ^abai uaim-pi pin, 

a mic Scannlain Sciar-lechain, 
ca bpec bcipe, mop in moo, 
opm-pa, mapeao, ac aenop ? 

^ebapa uaic, mao maic lac ; 
cabal p 0am -pa, 00 oa^ mac, 
00 lam ofc, ip Oo bean maic, 
c'lnjean ip 00 pope po-jlap. 

Noca bepi ace pino pe pino ; 
bio me Oo ceine cimcill, 
noc jonpa in jai Opeman Oub ; 
noco 0I15 Oeman 01I5110. 

Qcai a c'aenap peac cac pij 
'50m aimleap o cip 00 cip, 
poo leapaijiup caipip pin, 
o'n lo poo n-uc 00 macaip. 

Q tai^ne oo'n lee pi ceap, 
cicio CO cpen ip in cpeap, 
cuimni^io Pino mac Ropa 
oon c-ploj CO meo meap-5opa. 

Q Chonnacca in comlainn cpuaio, 
cuimnijio Ullru ppi h-en-uaip 
cuimni^io TTleob ip in cac, 
ip Qilell mop, mac majach. 



a 



affection the Irish had for their foster- Leinster. The celebrated Irish monarch 

children. Cathaoir Mor was the seventh in direct 

' Finn^ ih€ mm of Ron, — pinn mac descent from him, thus, Cathaoir, the son 

l^ofa — He was a poet, and was king of of Feidhlim Firurglas, son of Cormac Celts 
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From the knee of Scannlan of much valour 

I took the liero Congal; 

From the knee of Congal of fair fame 

I myself took Faelchu his son. 
When thou wouldst not accept of these from me, 

son of Broadshielded Scannlan, 

What sentence dost thou pass, — it is o/* great moment, — 

On me, from thy self alone, if so be that thou wilt not accept mt/ offers. 
These will I accept from thee if thou wilt ; 

Give me thy good son. 

Thy hand from off thee, and thy good wife. 

Thy daughter and thy very blue eye. 
I will not give thee but spear for spear ; 

1 will be thy surrounding fire ; 

The terrific black javelin shall wound thee ; 

* A demon is entitled to no forgiveness.' 
Tiiou art singular beyond every king. 

Planning my misfortime from country to coimtry. 

Notwithstanding that I reared thee 

From the day thy mother bore thee. 
Ye Lagenians from the southern quarter. 

Come mightily into the conflict ; 

Remember Finn, the son of Ross*, 

To the host of many active deeds. 
Ye Connacians of hard conflict. 

Remember the Ultonians for one hour : 

Remember Medhbh in the battle", 

And Ailell Mor, the son of Magach. 

O 

Gaeth, son of Nia-Corb, son of Cucorb, Ros. — Duald Mae FtrbtM, GeneaL (MS. in 
son of Mogh-Corb, son of Conchobhar the Royal Irish Academy) p. 472. 
Abhradhruadh, son of Finn File, son of ^BememberMedJMmtktbaiUe. — Cuiih- 
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a (^ech TTloja bepiuf buaio, 

qiecaib Ullcu cpia anbuain, 

cuiTnnijfo Ciipf na peano, 

ip maici dglac Gpann. 
a F'pu TTlioe na mapc, 

cicf6 CO cpuaiD Y a compac, 

cuimnfjib Caipppe Nmpcp 

ip Spc pmo, mac peblimeo. 
Q cenel Gojain, mic Neill, 

ip a Qip^ialla o'en-ppeirii, 

bpipfb beipnn fa bap comaip, 

rabpaib bap peioni aen conaip. 
Cuap in bap lamaib co m-blaio, 

ocup maille in bap cpaijjtib, 

nap ab* c6iin piap na paip, 

ace ceim popaib, peaparhail. 

Q 6eopa6a, ip me bap cenn, 

a am pa aille 6penn, 

a 

n\p6 nieob. — Olioll and Meave were king Glcaiin Scoitliin, near the mountain called 

and queen of Connaught immediately pre- ai'ter him, Catlmir Conroi, L e. Curoi's 

ceding the first century of the Christian Fort, to the south-west of Tralee, in the 

era. They carried on a war with Ulster present county of Kerry, where he was 

for seven years, to which king Domhnall murdered by Cuchullin, the most distin- 

is here made to allude, to remind the Con- guished of the champions of the Ked 

nacians of their ancient animosity to the Branch. See Ogygia, Part III. c. 46, and 

Ultonians. Keating, in his account of Conchobhar 

" Remember Curt, — Cuimnf^fo Cupi, Mac Nessa and his champions. See also 

i. e. Curoi Mac Dairi, who was cotempo- O'Conor's Dissertations, for some account 

rary with the heroes of the Red Branch in of the famous people called the Ernaans 

Ulster. He was king of the Ernaans of of Munster. 

West Munster immediately preceding the ® Cairbre Niafer. — Caipppe Niapep 

first century of the Christian era, and is was king of Leinster, and cotemporary 

said to have resided in the upper part of with Olioll and Meave, king and queen of 
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O Leth Mogha who are wont to gain the victory 

Oppress the Ultonians with eagerness, 

Remember Curi" of the spears, 

And the chiefs of the youths of the Ernaans. 
Ye men of Meath, of steeds. 

Come vigorously into the conflict ; 

Remember Cau'bre Niafer®, 

And Ere Finn, the son of Feidhlimidh**. 
Ye race of Eoghan, the son of Niall, 

And ye Oirghialls of the same stock**, 

Break breaches before you, 

Direct your prowess in one path. 
Let there be rapidity in your hands of fame, 

And slowness in your feet ; 

Let there be no step west or east. 

But a firm, manly step. 

Ye sojourners, I am your head, 

Ye splendid soldiers of Erin', 

Ye 

Connaught, and the heroes of the Red cestorof theHj-FeilimedhaorO'Murphys, 

Branch in Ulster.-^ee Duald Mac Firbis^s who were settled at and around TuUow, in 

Genealogical Book, pp. 437, 438. See also the now county of Carlow ; but the Editor 

Book of Lecan, where this Cairbre is said has not discovered any account of his hos- 

to be of Teamhair (Tara), but it adds, tility to the Ultonians. 

'* not of Teamhair, in Bregia, for the mo- ^ OirghiaUs of the tame stock, — Q cenel 

iiarch, Conaire More, resided there at the Goj;ain ihic N^ill, ip a Qip^talUi o'en- 

time, but at Teamhair Brogha Nia, in pp^im. — The race of Eoghan and the de- 

Leinster. At the same time Finn, his fa- scendants of the three Collas are of tlie 

ther, resided at Aillinn, and Ailill, at Cru- same race, for both are sprung from Cair- 

achain." bre LifTechair, who was monarch of Ireland 

P Ere Finn, the son of Feid/dimidh from the year 279 to 296. 

6pc Pinn, mac Peiolimio — He was the ^Ye splendid soldiers of Erin Q aih- 

grandson of Enna Cinniellach, king of pa oille 6penn The word omap is used 

Leinster, in the fourth century, and an- throughout the Irish Annals in the sense 

T2 
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a ceirepnn menmnac co in-blai69 
cac im pij Cempac cabpaio. 

lap fin po ep^map uaipli ocup apo-ihaidi Gpenn p6 bpopcuo 
na m-bpiacap pin, .1. cac cpiarh con-a cinol, ocuf cac cuiseaoach 
CO n-a cach-focpaiDi. If De fin po fumijic a floij, ocuf po co- 
paijic a cupait), ocuf po cef raijic a cpen-pip, ocuf po h-eoic a 
n-aipo-pijpaio o'd cacbappaib cumoai^, ocuf D'll-fciaraib imoeajla, 
ocuf po noccaic a neapc-claiome niam-poillfi a lamaib a laec- 
paioi; po fglann-beapcaijjic a fceich ap juaillib a n-jjaifceoac ; 
po cliac-comapoaijic a cpaifeca compaic, ocuf a leabap-^aich- 
lenna laicpec, 5op ba aipbe aigbeil anpaca larpein eciippu ocuf 
a n-ecrpainn, pe h-innapba a n-eapcapac. Ocuf o pobf ac apmoa, 
innillci, uplama, pa'n innuf fin, po Iveajpao aen cac abbal, of- 
copba, mopij o'peapaib Gpenn in aen man, pa Dpeic n-Oelb-Dijpaip 
n-Oomnaill, map popjlep in r-ujoap: 

Do 



of a hireling soldier, a mercenary ; and it 
is used in the Leabhar Breoc to translate 
the Latin taieUitea^ as in the following 
passage : '* Uuitas DiaboU et satellitum 
ejus, &€., bale 1 m-bia oencu oiabuil 
ocuf a opoc-amup." — Fd. 24, 6, a. 

* Ye highminded kernes, — Q ceirepnn. 
— Ceithem properly signifies a baud of 
light armed soldiers. It is a noun of 
multitude in the Irish language, but the 
English writers who have treated of Ire- 
laud have Anglicised it kem^ and funned 
its plural kern$^ as if kern meant a single 
soldier. 

Ware, in his Antiquities of Ireland, 
c. 1 2, says that the Irish kerns were light 
armed soldiers, and were called by Henry 



of Marleburgh Turbieuliy and by others 
Turbarii; that they fought ¥rith javelins 
tied with strings, with darts, and knives, 
called skeynes. 

It is remarkable, that in this battle nor 
mention is made of the GcUawglciSSy the 
heavy armed Irish soldier described by 
Spenser and others; indeed it is almost 
evident from this silence that Spenser is 
correct in his conjecture that the Irish 
borrowed the gallowglass from the early 
English settlers. His words are : '' Fur 
Gall-ogla signifies an English servitour or 
yeoman. And he being so armed in a 
long shirte of mayle down to the calfe of 
his leg with a long broad axe in his hand, 
was tlicn pedes gravis arnuUutxe, and was 
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Ye higliminded kernes* of fame, 
Give battle aiound the king of Tai'a." 

After this the nobles and magnates of Erin rose, being excited 
by these words, that is, every lord with his muster, and every pro- 
vincialist with his battle-forces. They then arrayed their forces, 
accoutred their heroes, tested their mighty men, and harnessed their 
arch-princes in their protecting helmets' and defending shields ; and 
they unsheathed their strong gUttering swords in the hands of their 
heroes ; tliey adjusted their shields on tiie shoulders of their cham- 
pions ; they raised their warUke lances" and their broad javelins, so 
that they formed a terrible partition between them and their border- 
ranks, to exj^l their enemies. And when they were armed, arrayed, 
and prepared in this manner, one great heroic battalion of the men 
of Erin was arrayed under the bright countenance oikinfr Domlniall ; 
as the author testifies : 

" They 



instead of the armed footniaii that now 
^vrearetli a corslet, belbre the corslet was 
used or almost invented." — State of Ire- 
iandj Dublin Ed. p. 1 1 7. 

* Protecting helnieta, — X^a caclSuppuib 
cumoui^. — Nothing has been yet disco- 
vered to prove what kind of helmet the 
ancient Irish cathbharr was, that is, 
whether it were a cap of strong leather, 
checkered with bars of iron, or a helmet 
whoUj of iron or brass, such as was used 
ill later ages. One fact is established, tliat 
no ancient Irbh helmet, made of the latter 
materials, has been as yet discovered. 

" Warlike lances. — CI cpai, echa cow- 
puic. — The ancient Irish weapon called 
cpaipeac, was a lance with a long handle. 



It is curious that there is no mention of 
the battle-axe in this story. The I rish hud 
battle-axes of steel in the timeof Giraldus, 
but he says that they borrowed them from 
the Norwegians and Danes. The military 
weapons used by the Irish in the twelfth 
century are described by Giraldus Cani- 
brensis as follows : Dist. III. c 10. 

" Tribus tamen utuntur armorum ge- 
neribus, lanceis non longis et jaculis binis : 
in quibus et Basdensium mores sunt iini- 
tatL Securibus quoque amplis fabrili 
diligentia optim^ chalybatis, quas a Nor- 
wogiensibus et Ostmannis sunt mutuati." 

Lcdwich says that the lance was sixteen 
fiHit or more in lengtli. — See his Antiqui- 
ties, Second Ed. p. 283. 
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Do (lonparap aen each oib, 
icip pijj-oanina ocup pij, 
po laopar amoabach pciac, 
pa Domnall popaio, pinD-lmc. 

dp pin po epig cpiach buionech Caillcen, .1. Domnall, mac 
Qeoa, pa cpi 1 cimcell in caca ap na copujaD, D'pippujao a imell 
pa'n apmoacc, ocup pa n-aicbeli, ocup 00 oecain a n-Deipi6 pa 
Oichpacc, ocup pa Oej-gnimaiji, ocup i>o repcugaO a ropaij pa 
rije ocup pa cpealmaijecc, uaip ip amlaiD po bui bpollac bopb- 
jep baob-lapamam, booba in cara comoluca, comejaip pm ap na 
roga 00 cpen-peapaib Clann Conaill, ocup Go5ain, ocup Qip^iall, 
ocup po innpaij m c-aipD-pij; jup m maigin a m-boi TTIaelooap 
TTIaca, co mainb Clann Colla pa cneap, ocup ba h-eaD po paio- 
eapcap piu : Dlijn-pi oul cap cumjaipi caich D'poppac Ulao, ocup 
o'lnnapba allmapac, uaip nfp ciiiin bap comai6cep-pi pa'n cpich 
t)o copnaoap na Colla o'popba pip-oilip Ulao, o 5^^^^^ ^^5^ ^o 
beappamam, ocup o Qch in imaipg co Pino, ocup co poicip, map 
pop5lep in c-ujoap: 

peapann Clip5iall, luaicep lino, 
o Qch in imaip5 co pino, 

CO beappamain a m-6peipne. 

5op 



" OirghiaUB, — The territory of the Oir- 
ghialla was divided from Ulidia by Lough 
Neagh and the Lower Bann, and by the 
remarkable trench called the Danes* Cast 
In a MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, (H. 
3. 18. p. 783.) it is stated that the country 
of the Clann Colla, called Oirghiall, was 
bounded by the three noblest rivers in 



Ulster, viz., the Boyne, the Bann, the 
£rnc, and the Finn. 

"^ Ath an Imairg^ — L e. the ford of the 
contest, must have been the ancient name 
of a ford on the Lower Bann. 

* Finn. — Siap co pino, — L e. from Ath 
an Imairg westwards, to the River Finn, 
which falls into the Mourne at the town 
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" They made one battalion of them, 
Both princes and kings, 
They closed in a circle of shields, 
Around the fiini, ftiir grey Domhnall." 

Then the populous lord of Taillteann, Donihnall, the son of Aedh, 
arose and walked thrice around the army when drawn up into battle 
array, to examine whether its border was well armed and terrible ; 
to see whether the rear was diligent and prepared for vaUant deeds ; 
to examine whether the van was in thick array and well accoutred. 
For the fierce, sharp, fiery, terrible breast of that well-set and well- 
arranged battalion was composed of mighty men selected out of the 
Cinel-Conaill, Cinel-Eoghain, and Oirghialls'' ; and the monarch made 
towards the place where Maelodhar Macha, witli the nobles of the 
Clann CoUa, wei-e stationed, and said to them : ** It behoves you to 
surpass the power of all in overwhelming the Ultonians and expelling 
the foreigners, for your neighbours have not been quiet in conse- 
quence of the district which the Gollas wrested from the real country 
of the Ultonians, riamelj/, from Glenn llighe to Berramam, and from 
Ath an Imairg to the River Fiini, and to Foithir;" as the author tes- 
tifies: 

" The land of Airghiall, let it be mentioned by us, 
Extended from Ath an Imairg"* to the Finn", 
And from Glinn liighe^ westwards directly. 

To Bearramain in Breifne*. 

Until 

uf Lifford, in the preseut county ul' Do- and the Dalies^ Cast, which was the boun- 

negal. dary between Ulidia and Oirghialla (mh* 

y Glenn Bighe is the ancient name of note ^, supra\ extends close to it. 
the glen through which the Newry river ' Bearramain in Breifne^ in the now 

How&— See note on line 34 of the Circuit county of Cavan. There is anoUier cele- 

of Muircheartach, p. 31. It is on the con- brated place of tlie name on the coast of 

fines of the counties of Down and Armagh, Kerry, six miles westwards of Tralee. 
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5op copain TTluipceapcac meap 
pe clamo na Colla cneip-jel, 
o '^hwT] Con, puara|i na cpeach, 
CO h-Ual.paij, Daipe oaipbpech. 

Ro sellpac gappaio, jnim-apnaiD, jlan-apmac Clann Colla, 
comat) lac buo aipijiD 015 o'peapaib Gpenn, ocup ma od compaiceo 
Congal ocup TTlaelooap TTlaca, con ciuclaipcfb Conjal Da n-ana 
pe h-imbuala6 ; ocup muna ana, biD mnapcoa in^abala o'a 6ipi. 
()a pailiD in plaic Do na ppejapcaib pih, ocup po impo a a^ai6 ap 
aipD-pijpaiD CI1I15, .1. ap Cpiinnmael, mac Suibne, co coDnocaib 
clann oipDnigi Go5am ime, ocup ba h-eaD po paiDiiipcap piu: Cia 
Dana cuibDi claen-bpeca Conjail Do cope, na uaill-bpiacpa UlaD 
D'fpliugaD, na Do comDip^iuD Clann Conaill ap popbaipib pop6icni, 
inaD aipD-pijpaiD Q1I15? uaip ni h-eanna aen laime, ocup ni 
h-aicme aen arap, ocup ni h-iappma aen mdrap, na aen alca, na 
aen caipbeapra, Da cac-cineD comceneoil ap pean-ainmniujaD 
ploinDci D'peapaib 6penn, ace pmne ocup pib-pi, map popjlep in 
r-u^Dap : 

Gogan 

^1^, m ic Qire mu in (Book of Fenagh, MS., 
foL 47, 6), now the city of Londonderry. 
It appears from Irish history that the de- 
scendants of the Collas possessed a con- 
siderable portion of the present county of 
Londonderry, till they were dispossesed 
by Muirchertach Mor Mac Erca, the Hector 
of the Cinel-Eoghain. But after this pe- 
riod the Cinel-Eoghain encroached to a 
great extent upon the country of the 
Oirghialla or Clann Colla, who, in their 
turn, encroached still further upon the 
Ulidians or Clanna Rudhraighe. 

' Crunnmad^ the ton qfSuibhne^ — L e. 



* Until thevigorovtsMuircheartach wrested, 

— 5^p cofain niuipceapcach meup. 

This was Muircheartach More Mac Earca, 
head of the Cinel-Eoghain race, and mo- 
narch of Ireland from the year 5 1 3 to 533. 

*> Glenn Con 5^^°"^* ^^^ This 

would appear to be the glen now called 
Glen-Con- Kane, and situated in the parish 
of Ballynascreen, barony of Loughinsholin, 
and county of Deny. The village of Dra- 
perstown Cross is in it. 

^ To Ualraigy at the oak-bearing Derry, 
— Co h.Ualpai^ Oaipe oaipBpeoch, — 
i. e. the place originally called Ooipe Chal- 
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Until the vigorous Muircheartach* wrested, 

From the descendants of the fair-skinned CoUas, 
The tract extending from Glen Con** in a battle of plunders 
To Ualraig at the oak-bearing Der^y^" 

The valiant, bright-armed host of the Clann CoUa promised that 
they would be the most remarkable for bravery of all the men of 
Erin, and that should Congal and Maelodhar Macha engage, Congal 
would be slain if he should wait for blows, but if not, that he 
would be afterwards led captive and fettered. The king was glad 
on accoimt of these responses, and he turned his face upon the 
princes of Ailech, namely, upon Crunnmael, the son of Suibhue**, 
with the chiefs of the illustrious race of Eoghan about him, and said 
to them : " In whom is it more becoming to check the unjust judg- 
ments of Congal, and to humble the haughty words of the Ultonians, 
or to protect the race of Conall against violent assaults, than in the 
princes of Ailech ? For no two tribes* of the old surnames of the 
men of Erin are the vessels ybrmerf bj/ one hand, the race of one father, 
the offspring of one mother, of one conception, of one fostering, but 
we and you ; as the author testifies : 

" Eoghan 

the son of Suibhne Meann, who was mo- cholic decline, of which he died the year 

narch of Ireland from the year 615 to after. This fact is commemorated in the 

628. following quatrain, quoted by the Four 

* For no two tribes, 4^. — Eoghan, the Masters under the year 465 : 

son of Niall of the Nine Hostaires, and i.rr u • ^ • vi n 

^ , ^. , ^ , . , ^^ ^^ eoxan, mac Weill, 
the ancestor of the Cmel-Eoirham and n 1; 1. 

^ „ ^ „ , r^. . I^^ oeonaib, — ba mair a maoin, — 

ConaU Gulban, the ancestor of the Cmel- 



Cpe ecc Chonaill na ^-cleaf ^-cpuaio, 
7)0 5-puil a uaij a n-Uipce daom." 



Conaill, were twin-brothers ; and, accord- 
ing to Irish history, so attached to each 
other, that when Conall was slain in 464, By which it appears that Eoghan was 
Eoghan was so much affected with grief buried at Uisce ckaoin, now Eskaheen, in 
for his death, that he fell into a melan- Inishowen, not far from thecity of Derry. 
IRISH ARCH. 8OC. 6. U 
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Go^an ip Conall, ccn cpao, 

Diap coimTneapa, cai6, comldn, 
o'6n-pecc po compepD, miao n-jal, 
ocup o'aen-caipbeapc pucao. 

Conio aipe pm ip inann peidm ocup po^bala, paipe ocup poc- 
pai6ecc,buai6ocup baij.ocup bpdcaippi,popa5paoapap n-aicpccha 
a^aino, .1. Gojan 6ipt>ni5iy ocup Conall copnamach, map p^PB^F 
m r-u^ap : 

Inano bpiachap Doib 'jd C15, 
o p6 paopaic ip Caipnig, 
na od m-bpacaip, spuao ppi ^puam, 
mano buai6, inanD OimbuaiD. 

Ocup Din p6p, ni uil o'pop6cin aipD-pi^e na Do rp6i6ib cigep- 
naip aj m Da cac-aipecc comceneoil pi ap a cell, ace mdD paep- 
pluaijeD pochaip, ocup comepji cara 1 combaig in aipechca uainD 
'5a ceijema m cijepnup; no ap a n-uipmcpa in aipD-pi^e; ocup 
ciD epiDein anD, ip eicean comcuapuj^cal cinnci o cdch D'a cell 
cap a Cenn pin, map p^PS^^T' ^^ c-ujoap: 

In can bup pi^ R15 O1I15 
ap plog Conaill ceD-juimg, 
DlijiD cuapupcal cac ain, 
6 cd bpu^aiD co h-aipD-pij. 
In can bup pig R15 Conaill 
ap ploj Gojain gan Dobainj, 

DI151D 

^ The tame blessing, — St. Patrick blessed ract of Easroe. — See Tripartite Life of St. 

Eoghan at Ailech, and foretold the future Patrick, Part IL c. 1 13, 1 17, and 1 18. 

greatness of the Cinel-Eoghain. He also In an ancient historical Irish tale, pre- 

blessed his brother Conall Gulban and served in a Vellum MS., in the Library of 

Fergus, the son of Conall, on the brink of Trinity Collie, Dublin (Class H. 2. 16. p. 

the River Erne, near the celebrated catar 3 16), it is stated, that St Caunech of Tui- 
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" Eoghan and ConalJ, without doubt, 

Two of equal estimation, pure, perfect, 

Were conceived together, — honourable deed, — 

And at one birth were bom. 

" Wherefore our fathers, Eoghan the renowned, and Conall, the 
defensive, have bequeathed unto us the same prowess and gifts, 
freedom and noble-heartedness, victory, aflfection, and brotherly love; 
as the author testifies : 

'* The same blessing' to them at their house, 
Since the time of Patrick and Cairnech, 
To the two brothers, cheek to cheek, is left. 
And the same success and ill-success. 

" And moreover, these two warlike tribes of the same race have no 
monarchical controid or lordly ascendency over each other, save only 
that the party who happens to possess the lordship or the monarchy 
should receive auxiliary forces, and a rising out for battle yrom the 
other ; and notwiUistanding this, they are boimd to give each other 
an equal fixed stipend, as the author testifies : 

** When the king of Ailech is king* 

Over the race of Conall the warlike. 

He is bound to give a stipend to all. 

From the brughaidh [farmer] to the arch-chief 

When a king of the race of Conall is king 

Over the race of Eoghan, without opposition. 

He 

len, now Dulane, near Kells, in the county the battles fought for a just cause, 
of East Meath, blessed the descendants of > When the king of Ailech is king. — 

Eoghan and Conall, and ordered them to For an account of the regulations here re- 

cany the three following consecrated reli- ferred to, see the Leabhar na g-Ceart, 

quaries in their standards, viz., the Cathach preserved in the Books of Lecan and Bal- 

[(kBh^^Cicg-PadraigytkndMisachCaimighj lymote, in the Library of the Boyal Irish 

which would ensure them success in all Academy. 

U2 
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oligiD m ceona Oib-f in, 
o bup aipt)-pi5 h-c uaif cib. 
Ni t)li5 ceccap Dib malle, 
cap a cenn fin o'd ceilc^ 
ace f^luai^et) pe peim pacOi 
If comep^i cpuao cara. 

ba h-eao mpo puijli ocuf PP^S^P^^ ^^ h-Gogan-clamoi ap h-ua 
n-Qinmipech, co n-jebofp cucpuma pe cdc cui^eo o'apo-cuiceDaib 
GpenD Do consbonl cleci, ocuf t)o copnum cac-laicpec, ocup cm 
lac apD-maice Gpenn uile 00 impobab ap h-ua n-Qinmipec ap aen 
pe h-Ullcaib ocup pe h-allmapcaib, co nac bepoip a bpoja o'u^a 
na o'poipeicen imapcam uao-pom na uaicib-pium, ace a m-bepao 
Gonial ap a caipoine, no cac 00 com -dipleach a cell ap lacaip in 
Idice pm. 

ba pailio m plan& 00 na puijlib pin, ocup po int)ca uaicib co 
caccopnamac Conaill, ocup ba h-eao po paioeapcap piu : ip oicpa, 
ocup ip oucpaccaige olijcfpe cinneo ap each, ina cac car-oipecc 
comceneoil D'ap cecaipcepa gup cpapca ; uaip ip o'a bap cineo 
bap cenn, ocup ip o'd bap n-aipecc bap n-aipo-pij, ocup ip o^aib 
po pajao poplamup plara peap pumio, muno pon ocup imcon^bail 
ecca, ocup enij, ocup en^numa na 'h-6penn, map popglep iimpce 
Neill Nai-jjiallaij; : 

TTlo plair 00 Conall ceo calj;, 

mo jaipceo o' Gogan aipm-Oeapg, 
mo cpica Do Chaipppi cam, 
m'amainpi d' Gnna mmain. 

Ocup 

^ Cairbre, — Caipppi, or Caipbpi, was county of Longford, where the mountain 

the third son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, Sliabh Gairbre still retains his name; and 

and ancestor of the Ginel-Cairbre, who also in the territory of Carbury, in the 

were settled in the north of the present north of the county of Sligo. — SeeTripart. 
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He is bound to give them the same, 
As he is monarch over them. 
They are not entitled on either side 
Beyond this from each other, 

Except to furnish forces to maintain a prosperous reign, 
And a hard rising out for battle." 

The speech and reply of the race of Eoghan to the grandson of 
Ainmire was, that they would do as much as any one province of the 
great provinces to sustain the front and maintain the field of battle, 
and that even though the arch-chieflains of all Erin should turn 
against the grandson of Ainmire, together with the Ultonians and 
foreigners, they would not carry off any advantage of battle or 
force from him nor from them, except what Congal would effect 
through friendship, or from both sides slaughtering each other on 
that day. 

The king was jo3rful for these responses, and he turned away from 
them to the defending battalions of the race of Conall, and said to 
them, " You are bound to surpass all more zealously and more dili- 
gently than any other warlike hosts of our relatives whom we have 
as yet exhorted, because your head is of your tribe, and your monarch 
is one of your own assembly, and to you has been bequeathed the 
supremacy over the men of the West, which is the same as the main- 
taining of the achievements, hospitality, and valour of Erin ; as the 
words of Niall of tlie Nine Hostages testify : 

** My lordship / bequeath to Conall of the hundred swords, 
My chivalry to Eoghan of red weapons. 
My territories to the comely Cairbre**, 
My foresight to the beloved Enna^ 

And 

Life of St Patrick, Part U. c. 1 13, Ogygia, * Enna was the youngest son of king 
Part III. c. 85. NialL His descendants were settled in 
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Ocuf Oin If oipb-pi pupailcep, ocuf in bup leic leagap, cuin^- 
oecc caca cac-laicpech oo con^bail, uaip ip ib-pi ruipri renna, 
cpoma, cpena, cuinioe, cupcbala uamnaisa, ocup capb-peoijtn 
cpeap-laiqiec in caiman ; uaip ip lac cpaioera bap cupao, ocup 
cecpaoa bgp cacmileo, ocup ppegapca bap pfplaec pip-lairpeca 
pocaigci buipbi, ocup baij, ocup bpach-mepoacc in beara, map 
popglep in c-ugoap : 

Conall pe copcao cara, 
pe pecc^i peim pig-placa, 
buipbe, ICC, ip engnum oil, 
gape, 5aip5i, ip cpuap a Conoll. 

Ocup Din ip pe pine caca pip asaib-pi aippoena na n-ocapba 
o'aicpip, ocup o'pip-abpab, .1. a cpo 00 copnam, ocup a comapbup 
00 congbail, ocup ouchup jan DilpiugaO; ocup om ip Do comapbup 
Conaill ^"^'^cii^* ^V jci^l'ibaip, 6piu co n-a h-uppannaib, ocup ni 
oligcipe a Dilpiugao ; ocup ip 00 comapbup in Chonaill ceona pm 
aipechup echcn, ocup enig, ocup enjjnuma na h-6penn Do coimec, 
ocup 00 congbail, ocup 00 cuimniugao a cluapaib ocup a cpaioe- 
oaib bap cacmileo ; conio lac pm na pecca ocup na po-Oucupa po 
pagaoap bap n-aicpecha agaib ap plicc bap pen-acap, o ploinocep 
bap paep cuaca, .1. Conall glonn-mep, gaiclennac, slac-laioip, 
gapb-ppeagapcac ^ult^^^i- ^[cc cena, po pao cuba, ocup po pao 
campemao oa bap cuacaib> Da mat) copaib po cuiceo cloc-gnima 
Conaill gan congbdil, iiaip ba h-6-pit>e peigi popneapcmap pine 
neapc-clainoi Neill, map popglep in c-ugoap: 

Conall mac Neill, mic Gchach, 
cuingiD cpuaiD, calma, cpeacach, 

ni 

Tir-Enda, a territory containing thirty- Lough SwiUy, and in the territory of 
quarters of land, in the present county of Cinel-Enda, near the hill of Uisneach, in 
Donegal, lying between Lough Foyle and Westmeath. 



" And, therefore, it is of you it is demanded, and to your charge it 
is left, to maintain Uie leadership of every battle field ; for you are 
the strong, heavy, mighty, immoveable pillars and battle props of the 
land, because the hearts of your heroes, the minds of your warriors, 
the responses of your good champions, are the true basis and support 
of the fierceness, valour, and vigour of the world ; as the author 
testifies: 

" Conall is distinguislied for supporting the battle 
For the justice of the reign of a royal prince ; 
Fierceness, clemency, and great valour. 
Liberality, venom, and hardiness are in Conall. 

And it behoves the family of every one of you to imitate and 
worship the attributes of your progenitor, by defending his fold, by 
maintaining his succession, and by not allowing his patrimony to 
be lessened ; and of the patrimony of Conall Gulban, from whom 
you are sprung, is Erin witli her divisions, and you should not allow 
it to be circimiscribed ; and it is tlie duty of tlie successor of the same 
Conall to support, maintain, and impress upon the ears and hearts of 
his warriors, the splendour, acliievements, hospitality, and chivalry 
of Erin. Such then were the ordinances and the great hereditaiy 
prerogatives which your forefathers bequeathed unto you, derived 
bom the ancestor from whom your free country is named, viz., the 
puissant, javelin-dexterous, strong-handed, and resolute Conall Gul- 
ban. And it were a great censure and reproach to your tribes, 
should it be yoiu: mishap not to continue the renowned achievements 
of Conall, for he was the chief prop in strength of the puissant sons 
of Niall, as the author testifies : 
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Conall, son of Niall, son of Eochaidh, 
A hardy, brave, plundering hero ; 

There 
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ni boi t>o pa-claino ag Nmll 
corhmair Conaill na a compiaL 

ConiD cuiTnnijri ceneoil aipo-pij Gpenn conice pn. 

Cm cia laf ap popbann mnpci in aipo-pij, po peapjaigeD peap 
co5t)a, cul-bopb, cuaipcepcac, a cuaipcepc caca copnamaij 
Conaill, pe bpopcuo bpiachap, ocup pe cecapcaib cijepnaip m 
apo-placa h-ui Qinmipec, .1. Conall, mac baeoain, mic Ninoeoa, 
o Chulaij; Oaci, ocup 6 cpachc-popcaib Copaigi m cuaipcipc ; 
uaip nip lich leipein a laioiuo, ocup nip mian a mop-jpepacc ; ocup 
po oeipig a oub-gai n-Dibpaicci, gupa auhcuip upcap co h-ampep- 
jach, ancellioi, ap h-ua n-Qinmipech. Ro cincapcap cpiup uogaiDi, 
cpiac-aipcch, d cepc-lap caca copnumaig Conaill, ap incaib m 
aipt)-pi5 eicip 6 ocup in c-upcap, .1. TDaine, ocup Gnna, ocup Qip- 
nelach, ocup po cogbaoap cpi learan pceich lan-mopa 1 piaonaipi 
na placa pop eicip e ocup in c-upcap; ace cena Do cuaiD cepc-ja 
Conaill cpep na cpi pciaraib opuim ap opuim, ocup cpep m n-oeipj 
n-opuimnij oiogamn, .i, op-pciac oipig m aipo-pig co n-DecaiD m 
Daigep Oibpaicche, Dap bpogao a bibaipci, 1 cul-muinj in caiman, 
inp oa cpaigio aipo-pij Gpenn. 

Ouppan nac ac bpumne 00 bean, ocup nac rpeo cpaiOi po 
clannupcap, ap Conall; uaip, od maoeab, ni aichippijceapa coD- 
nacu cacha map cpen-peapaib in cuaipcipr, uaip ni oluij ocup ni 

olijio 

i Baedatiy who was the 9on ofNinnidh, — Bpaidce. — The ^ai or dart referred to 

Baedan, Mac Ninnedha, the father of this throughout this battle was the jaculum 

Conall, was monarch of Ireland for one mentionedbjGiraldusCambrensiSfinDist. 

year, A. D. 571. III. c. 10, where he says that the Irish 

* Tulach Dathij is probably the place had three kinds of weapons, viz., short 

now called Tullagh-O'Begly, situated in lances, two darts, and broad axes. Led- 

the N.W. of the Barony of Kilmacrenan, in wich says (Antiq. second ed. p. J 8 3), that 

the Co. of Donegal, opposite Tory Island. " the jaculum or dart is translated javelin, 

' Black-clartinff javelin. — OuB-jai oiUt and described to be an half pike, five feet 
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There was not one of the great sons of Niall 
So good as Conall, or so hospitable." 

So far the family-reminiscent exhortations of the monarch of Erin. 

But to whomsoever this speech of the monarch appeared super- 
fluous, a haughty, fierce-faced northman of the northern part of the 
protecting battalion of Conall, became enraged at the verbal exhor- 
tation and the lordly instructions of the monarch the grandson of 
Ainmire, namely, Conall, the son of Baedan, who was the son of 
Ninnidh^ from Tulach Dathi^, and the high-clified strand of Tory, in 
the north, for he did not like to be exhorted at all, and he did not 
like to be excited ; he prepared his black-darting javelin', and sent a 
shot spitefully and rashly at the grandson of Ainmire". But three 
select lordly chieftains from the middle of the defensive battalion 
of Conall, namely, Maine, Enna, and Airnelach, observing his de- 
sign, sprang before the king, and between liim and the shot, and 
raised three great wide sliields before the king and between him 
and the shot, but the hard javelin of Conall passed through the 
three shields back to back, and through the defensive Derg druim- 
nech", i. e. the golden shield of the monarch himself, so that the dis- 
charged javelin passed oflf the side of its boss into the surface of the 
ground between the feet of the monarch of Erin. 

*• Oh grief ! that it was not in thy breast it struck, and that it 
was not thy heart it pierced," said Conall, " for then, thou wouldst 
never again reproach such leaders of battle as the mighty men of the 

north ; 

lod an half long." n Der^ Druimnech, — L e. the red- 

* CrrafUkon of Ainmire, — Ua Qin- backed, was a descriptiye name of king 

mipech ia translated Nepos Ainmirech by Domhnall's shield. — See the Tale of Deir- 

AdainiiaQ,LifeofColumba,Lib.3,c.5. Inac- dre, in the Transactions of the Gaelic So- 

oordaDoe with which it has here been trans- ciety, p. 94, for the proper names of 

lated ** grandson of Ainmire" throughout Conor Mac Nessa, king of Ulster's arms. 
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oligio ouic-piu clann Conaill do laiDiuO, na Do luais-jpepacr, ace 
muna paiccea, ocup miina aipi^ea laige 'na lonn-jnimaib pe 
bpuinmb a m-bibbao. Ocup acbepc na bpiarhpa y*a c^nn : 

Ni DI15 Oej-pluaj t)'up-5pe]xichc 

00 cpmcaib ip campemao, 
Q laiDiuO, a luacjpepacc, 
Oppu mine h-aipigcea 

Q nofcpacc pe h-innpaijiD. 
Cach Conaill ip comoicpa 
Re copnum cac-laicpech ; 
Ceo jpepachc a cup cm-pan 
(3 pep5 pein, a peapamlacc, 
(3 luinDi 'p a laioipecuy 
(3 cpoDacc 'p a cobpaioecc, 
(3 paipe 'p a peicpigi, 
(3 pecc pijtja po-^uy^map 
'5<^ m-bpopcao co biobaoaib. 
bpopcao p6p Da pepaib-pim 
Qijci oppo a n-epcapac, 
Slega paena ap paengabaiU 

1 lamaib a laec biobao, 
Ic paicill a ppiceolma, 

a 

'^ It is not lawful to exhort a brave host, — 
This is the kind of composition called 
Rithlearg. It is a species of irregular ex- 
temporaneous rhapsody. 

Poems of this description are generally 
put into the mouths of Druids while un- 
der the influence of inspiration, or of he- 
roes while under great excitement, as in 
the present instance. Many curious exam- 



ples of this kind of metre are to be met with 
in the ancient Irish historical tale called 
Forbais Droma Damhghaire, preserved 
in the Book of Lismore. It is curious to 
observe the effect which the writer of this 
tale wishes to produce in this place. He 
introduces Conall, the son of a king, the 
mightiest of the mighty, and the bravest 
of the brave, as actually attempting to 



^ss 



north ; for it was not meet or lawful for thee to exhort or excite the 
race of Conall, unless thou hadst seen and perceived weakness in 
their deeds in fronting their enemies." And he said these words : 

" It is not lawful to exhort a brave host" : 
On chieftains it is a reflection 
To be urged on, or exhorted, 
Unless in them thou hadst observed 
Irresolution in making the onset 
The battalion of Conall is resolute 
To maintain the field of battle ; 
The first thing that rouses their heroes 
Is their own anger, their manliness, 
Their choler, their energy. 
Their valour, and their firmness, 
Their nobleness, their robustness, 
Their segal ordinance of great valour 
Setting them on against their enemies. 
A further incitement to their men 

Is derived from the faces of their enemies being tiurned on them, 
Reclining lances being held 
In the hands of their heroic foes. 
Preparing to attack them ! 

Their 



take the monarch's life, for daring to make 
a speech to roiiae the Cinel Conaill, or di- 
rect them how to act in the battle ; and 
he is immediately after represented as en- 
tirdy conyinced of his error and crime, by 
a few proverbs which the monarch quoted 
to instruct him. He becomes immediately 
penitent, and willing to submit patiently to 
lay punishment the monarch was pleased 



to inflict, and, strange to say, the only 
punishment which the latter thought pro- 
per to impose was, that the royal hero, 
Conall, should not, if it should happen to 
be in his power, slay Congal, the monarch's 
most inveterate enemy, and the cause of 
the battle, because he was his foster-son. 
This, no doubt, presents a strong picture 
of ancient Irish manners and feelings. 
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Q cpef-jptpachc sndcach-puTn,- 
De ni pecap ppirailim 
Oppo pe h-uaip impepna, — 
Q puil pein 'jd paobpannob. 
lap pin noca pobamge 
Sil Seuna pe pecpiji, 
peiom pin cacha paep-chmiD 
QcM pe h-uaip n-imlaiDi. 
Gnna-clann pe h-inOpaigiD, 
bo^uinig pe bopb-aiplec, 
Cacpcennaij pe cor-laraip, 
CCengupais pe h-uppclaiji, 
Sil Piopaig pe paebap-clep, 
Sil NinDeoa ag neapc-bpipiuo, 
Sil Secna pe ponaipcecc. 



as 



^ dann JEnna, — Bnna-clann, L e. the 
race of Enna, the sbiith son of Conall 
Gulban, ancestor of the Cinel ConailL 
Their territory extended from the River 
Swilly to Bamismore and Sruthair, and 
eastwards to Feamach, in the present 
county of Don^aL 

P Boghuinighj — L e. the descendants of 
Enna Boghuine, the second son of Conall 
Gulban, who were settled in the present 
barony of Banagh, in the south-west of 
the county of Doneg;al, to which they 
gave name. This territory is described 
in the Book of Fenagh, fol. 47, p. a, coL a, 
as extending from the River Eidhnech, 
now the River Eany, which falls into the 
harbour of Inver, in the bay of Donegal, 
to the stream of Dobhar, which flows from 



the mountains. 

O Gome CO OoBap oil 
Siliup ap iKi ^opB-pleiBciB. 
From Conaing, the third son of this Enna 
Boghuine, the CyBreslens, who are still 
numerous in Tirconnell, are descended. 
They inhabited originally the territory of 
Fanaid, but were driven thence, by con- 
sent of O'Donnell, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a branch of the Mac Sweenys, 
who came from Scotland, was established 
in their place ; after which, as we are in- 
formed by Duald Mac Firbis, CyBrealen 
became a Brehon to Maguire of Ferma- 
nagh, which oflice his descendant retained 
till the year 1643. 

*■ Caerthannachs, — CaeprenrKii^ L e. 
the descendants of Caerthan, the son of 
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Their usual batde-incitement, 

Which cannot be resisted, 

At the hour of the conflict, 

Is their own blood arousing them. 

After this not tameable. 

Are the race of Setna of robustness. 

They possess the puissance of any tribe 

At the hour of the slaughter. 

The Clann-Enna"* are distinguished at the onset. 

The Boghainechs'' at fierce slaughtering, 

The Caerthannachs*' for maintaining a battle-field, 

The race of Aengus' for resisting, 

The race of Fidhrach* for sword-fighting, 

The race of Ninnidh* for routing. 

The race of Setna" for firmness. 



Such 



Fergus, who was son of Conall GulbaiL 

' Defendants ofAengtu. — Qen^upai^, 
L e. the descendants of Aengus Gunnad, 
the son of ConaU Gulban. 

• Sa FidhracLSii F'opaij ; their si- 
tuation in Tirconnell is not known, nor is 
their descent given in any of the genealo- 
gical books. 

' Sil Ninnidh, — Sil NinDeoa, i. e. the 
descendants of Ninnidh, the son of Duach, 
who was son of Conall Gulban. 

• Sil Setna, — Sil Secno, L e. the descen- 
dants of Setna, the grandson of Conall 
Golban. These were the most distin- 
guished families of TirconnelL That tribe 
of them called Sil Luighdhech Mic Setna, 
ifter the establishment of hereditary sur- 
names, branched into various families, of 



whom the most distinguished were the 
O'Donnells. The territory of the Sil Luigh- 
dhech Mic Setna is described in a poem in 
the Book of Fenagh, as extending from the 
stream of Dobhar (which flows from the 
rugged mountains) to the River Swilly : 

Upiucha Bfxx Ruaio p^bai^ 
niai^ich, lap^aich inBepai^ 
O Call c6in na cpoBan^ cap 
Co h-©Dnich copainno-rpeiv^laip. 

Cpiucha 6a^me m-blechca, — 
Golcaioe lucho na quepca, — 
O Bonich CO Oobap n-oil 
Shiliup ap na japB-pleiBciB. 

0*n Oobap oipjip ceona 
Upiucha Cuijoech, mic Sheono 
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(I5 ym cuio cac car-ciniD 

Do cdc Conaill compamaig, 

CineD molbcac manaif cc, 

TT1aip5 aicniD na anaicniD ; 

Innpaigeap h-ua Qmmipech, 

Oppo im Dail nac olij. 

Ni 0I15. 

Cibip in plaic pe ppeagapraib ro-gociy cul-bopba in cuaipcep- 
^^'5; ip ^'^ buipbi bunait), ocup ip Do'n cul-mipe cuaipcepcaij 
m caem pm, a Conaill, a cac-milio! ace cena, in cualaoaip in 
y»ndici pemibe, pen-poclach po posbaoap na h-ugoaip a pleccaib a 
pen-bpiarap ? 

PeppDi cac copugao ; 

peppoi pluaj pocecupc; 

peppoi maich mop-chopmac ; 

peippoe bpeo bpopougao ; 

peppoi cloch cuiriiniugao ; 

Peppoi ciall comaipli ; 

peppoi emech impige; 

peppoi 



Cuf in uBainn ip ^lan li, 
t>anap comainm Suilioe, 

Upiucha Gnna f lap ap pin 
Co 6eapnup mop, co Spuchaip, 
Capbac dp Gnna na n-^eao 
Soip CO peapnach na peinneao. 

Lib. Fena^hj foL 47, 6, a. 

'* The cantred of iheboiBterous Eas Ruaidh, 
The sahnon-full, fish-full cataract, 
Extends from Call Cain of knotty nut 

clusters 
To the noisy, impetuous green river Edh- 

nech. 



The milky cantred of Baghuine, 

Let all inquirers know, 

Extends from Edhnech to the bright 

Dobhar, 
Which flows from the rugged mountains. 

From the same rapid flood of Dobhar 
The cantred of Lughaidh, son of Sedna, 
Extends to that bright-coloured riTer, 
Which is named the Suilidhe [S willy]. 

The cantred of Enna thence westwards 
Extends to Beamus Mor and to Sruthair, 
Profitable is Tir-Enna of horses. 
It extemib eastwards toFeamach of heroes.'' 
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Such are the attributes 

Of the race of brave Conall, 

A praiseworthy tribe of spears. 

Wo to the known or unknown who insult them ; 

The grandson of Ainmire attacks them 

For a cause which he ought not 

It is," &c. 

The king smiled at the haughty and furious answers of the 
northern, and saidy ** This paroxysm is of the hereditary fury and of 
the northern madness, O Conall, O warrior ! But hast thou heard tlie 
mild proverbial string^ which authors have left written of the re- 
mains of tlieir old sayings T 

" A battle is the better of array ; 
An army is the better of good instruction ; 
Good is the better of a great increase ; 
Fire is the better of being stirred up ; 
Fame is the better of commemoration ; 
Sense is the better of advice ; 
Protection is the better of intercession ; 

Knowledge 



This poem then goes on to state, that 
the race of Eoghan, deeming the territory 
left them by their ancestor, Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, to be too narrow, extended 
their possessions by force of arms as far 
as Armagh, leaving Derry to the Cinel- 
Conaill, and Drumcliff to the descendants 
of Cairbre. 

^ Proverbial string, — The Irish were 
▼ery fond of adducing proverbs in proof of 
their assertions, and to this day, a prover- 



bial saying brought to bear upon the il- 
lustration of any subject, makes a deep 
impression on the minds of the native Irish, 
as the editor has had ample opportimities 
of knowing. But though proverbs abound 
among them no considerable list of them 
has ever yet been published. The most 
accessible to the Irish reader is that which 
is given by Mr. Hardiman, in his ** Irish 
Minstrelsy, or Bardic Remains of Ireland," 
vol iL p. 397. Lond. 1831. 
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peppDi pip piappai^m ; 

peppoi cuip cepcujuo ; 

peppoi gaf p slan-poglaim ; 

peppoi pip pdc poglaim. p. c. 
Cich gaca labapcha leac, a aipo-pij Gpenn, ap Conall, cafn- 
leap caca comaipli cu^o, ip cialloa po coipcip mo compep^ ; ip 
pipa na puigli, S^P^ F^'^ pat)-p6it)i5ci pepji 05-bpiacpa ana, 
amampeca na n-aipD-pij. Qcc cena, beip Do bpeic . pmacca, 
pmuaincis Do pecc pig, nac Digip Dap pia^ail Do peccji, a pf^-plaic, 
ap Conall ; ip am cmcac-pa, Dilpap a Dobep, ocup icpapa anpia- 
cu, uaip ni h-anajpa ace pip plara agaipchep oipne. bepaD 
bpeic n-inDpij, n-Dipij, n-Dlei]*cenai5, ap Oomnall; map Do cpiall- 
aipiu mo ciug-bd-pa gan caigill, jan comp65aD, cu-pa Do cepap- 
5ain pan Dichell, gan DipliugaD, ocup mo Dalra, Congal, Do cai^ill 
Duic-piu ap colg-Deip Do claiDim, a Chonaill. Ni popbunn plata 
inapcaip, a pig-plaic, ap Conall, .1. Congal Do caigil. TTlaDa 
compaicpem, cengelcap agum-pa h-6, ma iccaiD a anpiacu a up- 
jabail, uaip ni buD aipechup engnuma Dam-pa Do oalca Do Di- 
ce nnao Doc' atnDeom ic' piaDnaipi, a aipD-pij Gpenn, ap Conall. 
ConaD conpaD Conaill ocup a ceapr bpiarpd ap comepji in cara 
anuap conice pm. 

Imchupa Domnaill, po Delig-pein p6 paep-coDnaij D65 D'd 
Dcpb-pme boDem, pe h-uppclaige, ocup pe h-innapba each peDma, 
ocuy* cac popeijne ap a uchc. Ocup po archuip aegaipechc 
nepc-clamne Neill D'poipichin ap cac poppdn ap Chellac, mac 

TTlailecaba, 

^ Fotter-tonj Cental. — ^TTlo 6aloa Con- ' Cellaehj the 9on ofMoiicobha. — Celiac, 

^al DO cai^il ouic-piu. — King Domhnall mac HlailecaSa. — This great hero was 

is represented throughout this story as afterwards monarch of Ireland jointly with 

most anxious that Congal should not be his brother Conall, from the year 642 to 

slain, because his attachment to him was 654. He is the ancestor of the famous 

inviolable as bemg his foster-son. family of the O'GaUaghers of Tirconnell, 
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Knowledge is the better of inquiry ; 
A pillar is the better of being tested ; 
Wisdom is the better of clear learning ; 
Knowledge is the better of philosophy." 

" May the choice of each expression be with thee, O monarch of 
Erin," said Conall ; " the mild success of each advice be with thee ; 
wisely hast thou suppressed my great anger. True is the saying 
that the pure, noble, sapient words of monarchs are the cause of 
mitigating anger. Howbeit, pass thy sentence of control ; ponder on 
thy regal law, that thou mayest not go beyond the rule of thy justice, 
O royal prince," said ConalL " I am guilty; do thou take vengeance 
according to thy custom, and I will pay the debts due to thee ; for it 
will not be an unjust revenge, but the justice of a king that shall be 
visited upon us." " I shall pronounce a king-becoming, upright, legiti- 
mate sentence," said Domhnall. " As thou hast sought my death, un- 
sparingly and wiUiout consideration, I will spare thee without forget- 
fulness, without limitation, and my foster-son Congal'' is to be spared by 
thee from the edge of thy right-hand sword, Conall." " It is not the 
exorbitant demand of a king thou hast asked, monarch," said Conall, 
"in requesting that Congal should be spared. If we engage he 
shall be fettered by me (if his capture be sufficient to pay his evil 
debts), as it would not be noble valour in me to behead thy foster- 
son against thy will, before thy face, O king of Erin," said Conall. So 
far the fury of Conall and his exact words at the rising of the battle. 

As to Domhnall he detached sixteen chieftains of his own tribe, 
to resist and repel every attack and violence from his breast, and 
he charged Cellach, the son of Maelcobha', above all, to watch and 

relieve 

who are more royally descended than the ages. — See genealogical table of the descen- 
O'Donnells, though inferior to them in dants of Conall Golban, at the end of this 
point of power and possessions in later volume. 
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TTlailecaba, peach each, ocup cuaipc ppea^a Conjail Do com- 
ppepoal, ocup comaipci a ceitrpi n-oalcao n-bccpaiocch n-Dcpb- 
raipipi Do Denum, .1. TTlaelDuin ocup Cobrac, pmncaD ocup 
paelcu ; ocup po piaDnai^ap apD-maicib Gpenn ap a aicle, cumaD 
pa copmailpi copaijjri in caca pin, ocup pa pamail a puiDi^ci, Do 
coipi^tea cata pep n-6penn co bpuinne bpaca, ocup aubepu na 

bpiarpa pa: 

Cleaca mo caca-pa pein 

Cogan CO Caipppi, mac Neill, 

cuipri pulain^ caca CuinD 

Conall CO n-a Gnna-clomD. 
Connacca ip ITI1D15 pela 

a pioach cuip comolijra, 

taignig, TTluimnij, mep a moD, 

uui^e m caca 'p a c65op. 
QipijiD mo caca cam 

Qipgialla ocup mo beopaiD, 

me booein a papca cpom, 

pe Dinje caich Do'n comlonn. 
Ip me Domnall, mac QeDa, 

mian lim cella Do caemna, 

mian lim Sil Secna jan paill, 

CO cpcn a h-ucc Clann ConaiU. 
TTlian lim Cenel Conaill cpuam 

pomum 1 pcainnip pciac-buam ; 

Sil Secna, mo chineD pem, 

maip5 nac imgaib a n-aimpeip. 

CennpaeUxD 

^ Are ConalL — In this quatrain Eoghan, of multitude to denote their respective 

Cairpri, and Conall, the names of three of races. 

the sons of the monarch Niall of the Nine * Are the shdter. — The Irish word cui^e. 

Hostages, are put oollectively as nouns which is cognate with the Latin tectum^ 
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relieve the puissant race of Niall out of every difficulty, to respond 
to the onsets of Congal, and to protect his own four good-hearted, 
beloved foster-sons, namely, Maelduin and Cobhthach, Fionnchadh, 
and Faelchu. And he requested of the arch-chieftains of Erin, after 
this, that the armies of the men of Erin should, to the brink of 
eternity, be arrayed to the likeness of the arrangement and position 
of this battle ; and he said these words : 
" The props of my own army 

Are Eoghan and Cairbre, the son of Niall ; 

The supporting pillars of the army of Con 

Are Conall' and the race of Enna. 
The Connacians and bright Meathians 

Are its well-shaped thickset wood. 

The Lagenians and Momonians of rapid action 

Are the shelter" and protection of the army. 
The ornaments of my beauteous army 

Are the Oirgliialls and my sojourners*. 

And I myself the heavy sledge 

To drive all into the conflict 
I am Domhnall, the son of Aedh, 

I desire to protect churches ; 

I desire that the race of Setna, without remissness, 

Should be mighty in the front of the Clann Conaill. 
I desire that the hardy Cinel Conaill 

Should be before me in the battle of strong shields ; 

The race of Setna, are my own tribe ; 

Wo to him who avoids not disobedience to them. 

Cennfaeladh 

is used in old MSS. to denote the roof of ile, sojourner, pilgrim, or any one living 

a house, and sometimes, figuratively, shel- out of his native country. The oeopaio 

ter or protection. or sojourners here referred to were evi- 

Sofoumen, — Oeopaio signifies an ex- dentlj hireling soldiers from Scotland or 

Y2 
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Cennpaelao pleoac, mac 3^^pb» 
pmjin coiboenac m Caipnn, 
ryimp ele ba Decla a n-Dpeac, 
Tnaine, 6nna, Qipnelach. 

Coingpec, mac Qeoa na n-Oam, 
ocup Conall, mac baeoain, 
cpi meic TTlailcoba na clano, 
Cennpaelao, Celiac, Conall. 

nio CU15 meic-pea, oepj a n-ripeach, 
pep^up, Oenjup coiboenach, 
Qilell ip Col^u nac gann, 
ocup m cui^eao Conall. 

Ip lac pm cpiuhpe mo cuipp, 
plan caic uile 'ma puabaipr, 
peio im cac peo, bopb a m-bann 
aj cecc a n-ai^iD eccpano. 

8e pip Dec t)o cineO Cumo 
po aipmeap 1 cenn comlaino, 
ni uil pa mm, — ^mop in mo6, — 
Oeic ceo laec pop om^ebao. 

Ip lac pin cogaim co cenn, 
1 piaonaipi pep n-Gpenn, 



umum 



Wales who were in the constant employ- 
ment of the Irish monarch, such as were 
called Bonnaghts by English writers, in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

^ Cennfobdadh the/estive^ son o/Garbh. — 
Cennpaelao pleoach, mac 3gi*P^< — The 
Book of Kilmacrenan, as quoted in the 
Book of Fenagh, foL 42, states that this 
Cennfaeladh had three sons, viz., Fiamuin, 
the eldest, ancestor of the Clann Fiamuin 



or CyDohertys ; 2. Maelduin the father of 
Aimelach, Snedgal, Fiangus, and Cenn- 
faeladh ; and, 3. Muirchertach, the an- 
cestor of the Clann-Dalaigh or O'Don- 
nells. 

* Fingkin^ the leader Jram Cam, — Pin- 
j;in coiboenac in Chaipnn, is not men- 
tioned in the Irish Annals or genealogical 
books. 

' Mainey EnnOy and Aimelack — These 



'w~. 
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Cennfaeladh the Festive, son of Garbh^, 

Finghin, the leader, from Cam*^, 

And tliree others of bold aspects, 

Maine, Enna, and Aimelach^. 
Loingsech, the son of Aedh* of troops. 

And Conall, son of Baedan, 

The three sons of Maelcobha^ of clans, 

Cennfaeladh, Cellach, and ConalL 
My own five sons of ruddy aspects', 

Fergus, Aengus of troops, 

Ailell and Colgu, not penurious. 

And the fifth, ConalL 
These are the sparks of my body, 

The safety of all lies in their attack. 

Ready in each road, furious their action 

When coming against foreigners. 
Sixteen men of the race of Conn 

I have reckoned at the head of the conflict. 

There is not imder heaven, — ^great the sajdng, — 

Ten hundred heroes who would resist them. 

These I select confidently. 

In presence of the men of Erin, 

To 

names do not occur in the Irish Annals, from the Genealogical Irish Books, or the 

nor in the genealogies of theCinel-ConailL Irish Annals, that any of these five sous 

* Loin^seck, the wn of Aedh, — C.oin^- of king DomhnaU became the founder of 

pech mac Qeoa, is not mentioned in the a family, except Aengus, or Oengus, who 

Irish Annals or genealogical books. was the ancestor of the O'Canannans and 

f Three tons of Maelcobha, — ^Cpi mcic O'Muldorys, princes of Tiroonnell, pre- 

TTlailcoBa, L e. of Maelcobha, the cleric, ceding the O'Donnells, and of the Mac 

the brotheJT of king DomhnalL Gillafinnens, chieftains of Muinter-Pheo- 

> My own Jive eons of ruddy aspect — dachain, in Fermanagh. — See Note £, at 

nio cui^ meic-pea. — It does not appear the end of this volume. 
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umum pem, ciap ocup caip, 
t)om* peicem, oom' imoe^ail. 
Celiac, mac TDailcaba cpuim, 

uaim o*pupcachc cac anpoplainO, 
pe ppeajpa Conjail na cpeac, 
Celiac cpooa na cac cleac I 

Imcupa Conjail impaicep a^aino acaib ele,- uaip m peoaic 
u^oaip in oa paipneip o' puppannab i n-aenpecc, aniail apbepc in 
pile: 

Ui6e ap n-uiDe po poich pin, 
aipneip cac ugoaip eolaij ; 
ni a n-aenpecc po poich uile, 
od paipneip le h-aen oume. 

CiD cia ap ap cuipepcap ceipc m caca, ni he aipo-pij Ulao Do 
bi CO Dubach, Dobponach, nci co beg-menmnach, pe bpuinne na 
bpepligi bpdca pin ; uaip ba oimam o'a Opdicib Oepb paipcmc 
Demin Do Oenum Do, ocup nip rapba Do rail^ennaib rpiall a 
regaipc; ap ba compao pe cappaic o'd caipOib comaipli Do 
Conjal, pe h-aplac na n-amaioeao n-ipepnaioi aj pupdil a aimlepa 
aip ; uaip nfp cpeicpec na cpi h-iiipe upbaoaca, ipepnaioi eipium 
o uaip a ciiipinio cocpach aciuj-bd, .1. Gleacco, ocup Tnejepa, 
ocup Cepipone, conao h-e a piabpao ocup a paeb-popcecul pm 
paoepa Do-pum oupcao caca opoc-odla, ocup impaO cac a lomnp- 
baip, ocup popbao caca pfp-uilc ; uaip ip ann po-caigepcap in iiip 

inolebcch, 

** Bere and front — ^Ciap if caip, L e. lustrated in O'Brien's Irish Dictionary, in 

west and east. The Irish as well as the foc« Deas. 

Jews used the same words to express the ' Aviihorz cannot <^ve two narratives to- 
right hand and the south, the left hand ffether, — Uaip ni peoatr u^oaip — The 
and the north, the front and the east, and writers of Irish Tales are remarkably fond 
the back and the west.— See this fully il- of quoting ancient authorities. Here the 
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To be around myself rere and front"*, 

To attend me, to defend me. 
Cellach, the son of Maelcobha, the crooked, 

/ appoint from me to relieve each distress, 

To respond to Congal of plunders, 

Cellach braver than any chieftain !" 
With respect to Congal, we shall speak of him another time, for 
authors cannot give two narratives together*, as the poet says : 
" By progress after progress he passed through 

The narrative of every learned author ; 

Two narratives cannot all at the same time 

Be passed through by one person." 
Whoever felt dejection for the battle, it was not the arch king of 
Ulster that was sorrowful, dejected, or pusillanimous at the approach 
of this final defeat ; and it was in vain for his druids to make tiue 
magical predictions for him, and it was not profitable for his tailginns 
[clergy] to seek instructing him; for his friends might as well con- 
verse with a rock as advise him, in consequence of the temptations 
of the infernal agents who were pressing his destruction upon him j 
for the three destructive infernal furies Electo, Megasra, and Tesi- 
phone, had not forsaken him from the time he was bom until the 
period of his final dissolution, so that it was their influence and 
evil suggestions that induced him to stir up every evil design, medi- 
tate every contention, and complete every true evil ; for the snare- 
laying, 

•ttthor quotes an old poet as authority for The Editor understands it thus : 

his arrangement of the subject This ** Progress after progress he made 

quatrain seems to have been quoted from In reading the narratives of learned au- 

the biography of some poet or professor of thors, 

literature, but it is now difficult to under- Studying them one by one, 

stand it perfectly, as the quotation is so For he could not attend to two together." 

abort and the subject matter unknown. 
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molebech, efiDan, aio^ll €lecc6 ap cepc-lap clcib ocuf cpaioc 
Conjail, ic maioem cac inipuin, ocup ic piu^ao caca pfp-uilc. 
Ocup Din in maip5 mipcnech, mfpunac, mallaccnach Tnegepa Do 
copain a calao-popr coinnaiDi ap cepc-lap capbair Conjjail, ic 
cagpa d caiblib a ren^ao, ocup ic buaOnaipi a bunnpacaib a bpia- 
cap ; ocup Din in cenn cleapach, copaiDec, conncpacca, cpomoa, 
cuppaccac, cuaic-ebpac Cepipone cappaio pcin apo-comup aipcch- 
aip ap CU15 ceopaoaib comlana coppapoa Congail, comofp com. 
oicpa pein pe popbao caca pip-uilc. '^uji ub trpep na h-{npib 
ipepnaiDi pin ruiccep na cpi pecaoa puopaca aimpigep cac aen, 
.1. pcpuDUD, ocup impdouo ocup gnim, peib apbepc pocuo na 
Canoine: 

Glecco pspuoup cac col, 
TTlejjepa ppi h-impaouo, 
Cepipone pein co pip 
cuipeap cac caip 1 copp-jnim. 

Conao he a n-aplac ocup a n-impioe-pein aip-pim pa oepa 00 
gan comaipli a capar Do cuimniugao, ocup ip lac pa oepa 06 beic 
CO mepcoa, micellio icip Ullraib ocup allmapcaib aoai^ TDdipci 
pe Tnaiom caca ITIU151 puao-linncig Rach, co cainic cpach puain 
ocup pdm-cooulca 00 na pluasaib ; ocup po cooail Congal lap pm 
pe ciuin-pogap na cuijleann ciuil, ocup pe popcao pafDeitiail, 
puapafoech, pip-cpuaj; na ceo ocup na cimpdn '5a caoall o'aijcib 
ocup o'popmnaoaib eano ocup ingen na puat> 'gd pap-pemm. Qcc 
cena, ba cinnabpao epoch do Congal m coola pin, Do peip map ip 
jnac puba ocup pdmaigci pip-coDulca ic aimpiugao cac afn pe 

bpumne 

J Fothadh na Canoine^ Here quoted as See Annals of the Four Masters at that 
authority for the office of the three Furies, year, and Colgan, Acta SS. p. 783. 
was lecturer of Armagh in the year 799. — ^ Tympant. — Ci mpdn. — Various pas- 
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laying, impure, and wicked fury, Electo, took up her abode in the 
very centre of the breast and heart of Congal, suggesting every evil 
resolution and pointing out every true evil to him. And also the woeful, 
ill-designing, wicked Megaera placed her resident fortress in the very 
middle of Congal's palate, to hurl defiance from the battlements of 
his tongue, and to threaten with the scourges of his words. And the 
tricky, evil-teaching, ciu^sed, morose, backbiting Tesiphone assumed 
absolute sway over the five corporeal senses of Congal, so that they 
(the three Furies) were diligent to accomplish every true evil. By 
these three infernal Furies is imderstood the three evils which tempt 
every one, viz.. Thought, Word, and Deed, as Fothadh na Canoine^ 
said: 

" Electo thinks of every sin, 
Megsera is for reporting, 
And Tesiphone herself truly 
Puts every crime into bodily execution.'* 

And it was the influence of their temptation and solicitation of 
him that induced him not to attend to the advice of his friends, and 
it was they that caused him to be confused and senseless between 
the Ultonians and foreigners, on the Tuesday night before the loss 
of the battle of the red-pooled plain of Magh Bath, imtil the time of 
rest and soft repose arrived for the armies. And after this Congal 
slept, being lulled to rest by the soft sounds of the musical pipes 
and bj the warbling vibrations and melancholy notes of the strings 
and tympans^ struck by the tops, sides, and nails of the fingers of the 
minstrels, who so exquisitely performed on them. However, this sleep 
was a miserable repose to Congal ; but indeed hilarity and agi eeable 

sleep 

nges cftn be produced to show that the and not a drum, as might be supposed 
Irish ctmpan was a stringed instrument, from the name. 

UUSH ABCH. 80C. 6. Z 
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bpumne bdip, ociir pe h-f6naib ai6e6a. CLcz cena, nfp cumpcaij 
Congal ay in cooluo fin gup can Ouboiao opai na bpiacpa bcca 

pa: 

Q Chonjail Chlafn comepij, 

CinOpec c'eccpaic Ti'inDpaigit) ; 

Opt) meli mian j^uain pip-laigc ; 

Suan pe bap bpicr booba ; 

beg bpfga bebp ar bi bac miolac ; 

TTloc-eipge mian peinneo ocup ppicaipe; 

popcceo n-galann jpich-niao nemtop mbooba; 

bpuc pola, — eacpaip cupao, — 

Chuguc a Chongail. 

Q Congail. 

Ip ouaibpeac pom oiiipcip, a Duiboiab, ap Congal. Ceipo 
aegaipe, pajbup a 6idi icip paelaibgan imcomiec, aguc-pa lapam, 
ap Duboiao. D015 ni h-opo aegaipe cooluO 'gd ceacpaib; m Oac 
coimeoaij mill iapniapcac-pu o'Ullcaib; buo pme ap n-a pooail 
aicme Olloman Dap c* eipi; buo laicpec gan lan-gabail apD-popc 
aipecaip gaca h-Ullcaig ap c' aicli. Qcr cio compao pe cappaig 
comaipli Do cpoich pe na ciug-ba ! Do comOijlaip do cneab, a 
Cbongail, ap OuboiaO; Dena pfo pucam pe c'aiDi, ocup pe h-apo- 
maicib Gpenn, ocup imgaib micopcap na TTlaipce inac mapbcap 
CO maicib UlaO umur in aen maigin. 

Cainic 

' But indeed sleep, dfv. — The present comept^. — In all old Irish tales mystical 

belief among the Irish peasantry is, that assertions, expressed in irregtdar metre, 

at the approach of death by sickness, a are generally put into the mouths of Druid& 

man sleeps, but that a woman is awake ; The terms are generally ambiguous and 

bioeann an peap 'n a coolao a^up an full of mystery; and it is sometimes al- 

Bean o'a p aipe p^m. most impossible to translate such rhymes 

"> To thee CongaL — Q Conjail clam as they are made to speak, into intelligible 



sleep' come upon every one at the approach of death, and of tlie 
pangs of dissolution. And Congal did not awake firom this sleep 
until Dubhdiadh the druid had chanted these few words : 

"0 Congal Claen arise, 
Thy enemies approach thee ; 

The characteristic of an imbecile is the desire of constant lying asleep; 
Sleep of death is an awful omen ; 
Little energy forebodes the destruction of the coward, 
The desire of the hero and the watchman is early rising ; 
An inciter of valour is a proud and fearless fieiy-champion. 
Fervour of blood, — the characteristic of a hero, — 
Be to thee O Congal"! 

O Congal," &c. 

" Disagreeably hast thou awakened me, O Dubhdiadh," said Con- 
gal. " Thou dost like a shepherd who leaves his flock among wolves 
without a guard," said Dubhdiadh. " It is not the business of a 
shepherd to sleep over his flock : thou art not" a vigilant keeper of a 
flock to the Ultonians; the race of OUamh** would be a divided 
tribe after thee ; the great habitation of each Ultonian would, after 
thee, be a deserted spot; but indeed to give advice to a wrctcli 
before his death is to talk to a rock." " Thou hast sufficiently 
avenged thy wounds, O Congal," said Dubhdiadh, " make an eternal 
peace with thy foster-father and the arch-chieftains of Erin, and fly 
from the defeat of Tuesday, on which \it is foreseen] thou wilt be 
slain, and the chiefs of Ulster about thee in one place." 

A 

Englisk. of Ireland, and flourished about the year of 

* Tkou art not. — Hi oac, L e. n(m es. the world 3227, according to OTlaherty's 

^Raee ofOUamh Qicme Ollaman, Chronology.— See Ogygia, Part IIL c 29. 

L e. the race of Ollamh Fodhla, who was This monarch was ancestor of Congal and 
one of the most celebrated of the monarchs of all the Clanna Rudhraighe. 

Z2 



Cainic ano ym caem c6Ui cumairc ooChon^al, jup canufcap: 
cia o' apo-clannaib h-lp puaip repmann ap tnug-ba, nd maipiuf 
^an mapbao? ocup if oejj-pij; map Ooinnall co n-apo-maicib Gpcnn 
uime, o pfmcap a po-mapbao, ocup ip imcuiboi 0*Ullraib o'd 
n-aipleach oo'n cup-pa, ap Congal. Ocup ciocao po rpiallamo 
ceiceo m cacaip pea ocup mo cepapjam ap ciug-ba, map a rair 
mo Dpaici 'gd Depb-paipcine oam mo ruinm ip m cacap-pa; ni 
cepaips cpii ceicheO; m capba 6c o'lnjabail, uaip cpi h-uaipe nac 
im^aibrep, .i. uaip eca, uaip s^ne, uaip coimpepra, ap Con^aU 
Cen CO h-imjaibrep 6c, imjjaibchep 05, ap OuboiaD, uaip ni Oeip 
pe Dia Dep5-maprpa ap Oaimb, ocuj* acbepr in laio pi: 

Imgaib dg 'p poo imjeba, 

a Chonjail TDullais TTlaca, 

mac Qeoa, mic Qinmipech, 

cu^ur 1 cenn in caca. 
In cac pill po cojbaipiu, 

ip po puajpaip cen laije, 

ip pnam mapa mop-connaig 

ouic cacugao pe c'aioc. 
In cac pin po rogbaipiu, 

a laic ceipc na oa c6mlann, 

bio pnam mapa mop-connaij; 

DU1C cacuguo pe Domnall. 

Domnall 

P Descendants qfir, — t)' apo-clannaib stantly heard to say " what is to happen 

Ip. — The most distmguished of the race must happen : whatever Grod has fore- 

of Ir, son of Milesius, were tlie Clanna seen must come to pass exactly as he 

Kudhraighe, of whom Congal was at this foresaw it, and man cannot change the 

time the senior representative. manner of it by any exertions of his own.'* 

^Itis profitless tofiyfrem deaJth. — This The common saying among them is, **// 

is still the prevailing feeling among the ira« to happenP 
illiterate Irish peasantry, who are con- ' MuUach Macho. — Ulullai^ Mlacu, 
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A confused gleam of reason then beamed on Congal, and he said, 
*^ Which of the great descendants of Ir** has got protection against 
final destruction, or will live without being killed ? And it is a good 
king like Domhnall, with the arch-chieftains of Erin about him, to 
whom it belongs hy fate to have the killing and slaughtering of the 
Ultonians on this occasion," said Congal. " But though I should at- 
tempt to avoid this battle and save myself from final destruction (for 
my druids are making true predictions to me that I shall fall in this 
battle), yet flight has never saved a wretch; it is profitless to fly 
from death"* ; for there are three periods of time which cannot be 
avoided, viz., the hoiu: of death, the hour of birth, and the hour of 
conception," said CongaL "Although death cannot be avoided a 
battle may be avoided," said Dubhdiadh, " for God does not like that 
men should be slaughtered ;" and he repeated this poem : 

" Shim the battle, and it will shun thee, 

O Congal of MuUach Macha' ; 

The son of Aedh, son of Ainmire, 

Approaches thee at the head of the battle. 
In that battle which thou hast raised. 

And which thou hast proclaimed without feebleness ; 

It is the sanie as swimming over the mighty-waved sea, 

For thee to contend with thy foster-father. 
In that battle which thou hast raised, 

O just hero of the two combats, 

It is the swimming over the mighty-waved sea. 

For thee to contend with Domhnall. 

Domhnall 

ihe summit or hill of Macha, L e. of the Christ, 332, though not included witliin 

bill of Annagh. Congal is called of this the limit of Ulidia, his own principality, 

place, because it was in the territory of which comprised no portion of the pit«ent 

his ancestors, previously to the year of county of Armagh* 
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Domnall Ouine apo balaip, 
paipi nd fluaj in oomaini 
Da n-Deapnoaip opm allmapais, 
Do puicpiofp Do in conaip. 

6ol Dam ainm m oaipe pea, 

CO n in bpara Daipe in lauha, 
bio e ainm in miii^e pea 
maj; cuanach ITlui^i Raca. 

bio TTlaj par o'n poch-mal f»a, 
ma5 op aipep in drha, 
Capnn Congail m cnocdn pa, 
o niU5 CO laici in bpacha. 

biaiD Suibne na ^ealrugan, 
bio eolach peac 506 n-Dinjna, 
bio gealcdn cpuaj pann-cpaioec, 

bio uaraOy ni ba himoa. 

Imgaib. 



' DomhnaU of the lofty fini of Bdar,— 
Domnall outne apo 5alaip. — Dun-Ba- 
lair. The site of this fort is shown on 
Tory Island, off the north coast of Done- 
gal, where there is still a viyid recollection 
of Balar, its founder, who is famed in the 
bardic history of Ireland as the general of 
the Fomorians, or sea pirates, in the second 
battle of Magh-Toiredh, fought about* the 
year, A. M. 2764, according to O'Flaherty's 
Chronology. — See Ordnance Map of Tory 
Island for the exact situation of Dun Balair. 

King Domhnall is called of Dun Balair, 
not because he resided there, but because 
it belonged to Tirconnell, the principality 
of his own immediate tribe. The custom 
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of calling people after such places is very 
common among the Irish poets, but it 
leads to confusion, as it is often applied in 
too vague a manner. 

^ Oak-grove. — Datpe, is translated ro- 
boretum by Adamnan, in his Life of Co- 
lumba. Lib. i. c. 2, 20, 49. 

" Daire in kuha^ is in Mac Morissy 's copy 
more correctly Doipe na plara, L e. the 
oak grove of the prince' or king. There 
is a place of this name near Dungiven, in 
the county of Derry, anglicised Derrynar 
flaw, but the name is not now to be found 
at Moira, where this battle was fought, so 
that the druid is out in his prophecy. 

^ Suibhne shatt be a lunatic — 5iai6 
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Domhnall of this lofty fort of Balar* 

Is nobler than any of the host of the world ; 

If the foreigners would do my bidding 

They would for him leave the way. 
I know the Juture name which this oak-grove* shdU bear^ 

Until the day of judgment — Daire in latha". 

The name of this plain shall be 

The beautiful Magh Kath. 
It shall be called Magh Rath from this prosperous battle, 

A plain over the brink of the ford ; 

This hillock shall be called Carn Congail 

From this day till the day of judgment 
Suibhne shall be a limatic^, 

He shall be acquainted with every fort"*, 

He shall be a pitiful, weak-hearted maniac ; 

Few, not many, shall be his attendants. 

Shun," &c. 

It 

SuiBnenaj^ealcu^an. — That is, Suibhne, to Suibhne's constant roving from one 
the son of Colman Guar, chief of Dal place to another. Dinjnu signifies afm-t 
Anudhe. — See Buile Shuibhne, or, ** The or any remarkable place, and it appears 
Madness of Suibbne,** a curious romance, from the romance just referred to, that 
generally added to the Battle of Magh Suibhne was almost constantly moving 
Hath, for an account of the rambles, freaks, about from one remarkable place to another 
and eccentricities of this chieftain, after throughout Ireland ; but though he is re- 
the Battle of Magh Rath, from which he presented as having visited the most ro- 
fied panic stricken, in consequence, as it mantic and best-known localities in ire- 
is alleged, of his having received the curse land, it is strange that he is not made to 
of St Konan Finn, abbot of Druim Ineas- go to Glcann na n-gealt, in Kerry, whither, 
glainn, now Drumiskin, in the county of at the present day, all madmen are made 
Louth, whom Suibhne had treated with to repair to be cured of their malady. In 
indignity. Mac Morrissy's copy, however, this line 
* He shaU be acquainted with every forL reads, bio eccla6 pe ^ac n-ioono, L e. he 
^610 eolach pec ^ac n-om;^a, alludes shall be afraid of every kind of weapon. 
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6a oimafn 00 Oubomo pip na p^p-jaipi 00 caifeem pe Conjjal; 
ace cena po comgaipeao Ceann con co Conjal, .1. jilla caipipi 
oo'n cpiac niilit), gupa paioepcup h-e o'pippugao clcri Conaill 
ocup aipt)-5pinne Gojain, o'piop in pabaoap glaip no jjeimleca icip 
cac od n-dnpaio n-mcoTnlaino acu. TTlap 00 canao a cec-compaicib 
a cupao, map oeapbcap ap Oep^puba Conaill : 

Ro cinDper comaiple cpuaio, 
Qipnelac, mac Ronam Ruaio, 
Ocuy Suibne TDino oo'n muij;, 
TTlac pfp-japca pcapaoaig: 

5^'^^^ ^^^r each Da cup 
Do Chonaill ocup o' Gojan, 
Co na pamlab 65 na pen 
Dib i^emaD cennra ceiceO. 

Inunt) uaip po cuipeD Cenn con pe cupoeilb na copca pin ocup 
po irhpa Oomnall t>eipel ap copu^ao m caca, ocup po pejjupcap 
Domnall Dap min-oipbib in muigi, ocup ac conaipcpum cuiji Cenn 
con, ocup pa aicin aDbap a coicill ocup a ceccaipecca; conao 
aipe pin, po pdm pe rpen-pepaib in Uuai[»cipc: ac ciupa cugaib 
5illa DO jiUib Conjail ocup Cenn con a comainm pein, ocup Do 
peDappa aobap a coichill, Do caiDbpeD bap cuapupcbala-pi ocup 
d' pippujaD bap n-inmll, in buD conjlonnca copaiba bap cupaiD, 
ocup mun buD eaD lac, co na c6pai5ea6 Conjal apD-maici UlaD 
na allmupac 1 n-glapaib, na i n-jeimlecaib. ConaD aipe pin, a 
05U, bap aipD-pi5 Gpenn, leagap lib-pi eappa ocup iccapa bap 
n-eippiuD, ocup bap n-ecjuD co cpacbc-aiDlennaib bap cpai^eD, d' 

polac 

^ Phcdanx^SfC — Cliaccara is explained rissy's copy, p. 71, by the modem words 

by Peter Connell, in his Dictionary, as a neapc no oatn^ean, L e. ** strength or bul- 

body of men in battle array, and he ex- wark,'* but the latter word must be under- 

plains spinne, in the margin of Mac Mo- stood here as applied to that arrayed di- 
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It was vain, however, for Dubhdiadh to waste the knowledge of 
true wisdom on Congal. Cenncon, a faithful servant of the lordly 
hero Congal, was called, and he despatched him to reconnoitre the 
phalanx' of the race of Conall, and the great bulwark of the i*ace of 
Eoghan, to see if they had locks or fetters between every two of their 
fighting soldiers, as had been proposed in the first consultations of 
their heroes, as is proved in Dergrubha Chonaill'^ : 

" They came to a stem resolution, 
Aimelach, son of Ronan the Red, 
And Suibhne Meann, on the plain. 
The truly expert son of Feradhach, 
To put a fetter between every two heroes 
Of the races of Conall and Eoghan, 
So that neither yoimg nor old 
To them, though pressed, might suggest flight" 

At the exact time that Cenncon was sent to perform this business, 
it was that Domhnall turned round to the right to view the array of 
the battle; and he looked over the smooth surface of the plain, and 
perceived Cenncon coming towards him, and perceived the cause of 
his journey and message. Wherefore, he said to the mighty men of 
the north, " I see approaching you a servant of the servants of Congal, 
by name Cenncon, and I know that the cause of his journey is to re- 
connoitre so as to describe you, and to ascertain your battle array ; 
to see whether your heroes be linked together with fetters, in order 
that if they should not be so, Congal may not array the arch-chief- 
tains of Ulster or of the foreigners in locks or fetters. Wherefore, 
youths," said the monarch of Erin, " let down the verges and skirts 

of 

Tiskm of the monarch's army which con- ^ Dergrubha ChonaiH, was evidently an 
osted of the Cinel Conaill, Cinel Eoghain, ancient Irish historical tale, but the Editor 
iDd Oirghialla. is not aware that it is at present extant 

IRISH ABCH. 80C. 6. 2 A 
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polac ocup t>'pop6ibat> na facp-jeiTnlcc pen-iapaino piim-cen- 
jailci, po h-imnai]»ceO opaib. Cojbafb ocup caipb6nai6, cpoirfb 
ocup cpichnaisfb na ]*labpaOu puaicinci, polup-iapnai6e, po pDf6- 
fjeo ap Bap n-5cimlecaib jjlan-ciiinca, jjlap-iapaino, ocup cabpafD 
cpi rpom-^aipi bopba, buaonaipecha, buippeoaiji, 00 cup ^aine 
ocup jeineoecca ip in n-jilla, cumao bp6c-ceccaipecc bpaplain^i 
Do bepao o'lnnpaijiO Ula6 ocup allmapac. T?o cincaO m cecupc 
pin 05 cpen-pepaib m Cuai|*cipc. Ocup ap cmneo caca cain^ne 
Dap popconjaip m r-aipD-pij oppo, co cucpaOap cpi cpom-^aipi, 
bopb-buaOnupaca, buippeaOaiji, cop linaD,ocup5up luac-meaOpaO 
in 5illa 00 5pain ocup do jjenioecc, o'oillr, ocup o'pacnncall, ocup 
o'poluamain, jjop ob eao po cecpaigepcap cui^e, gup jemel jlan- 
paoac, jlap-iapainO 00 pea^aim icip cac Da cupaio 00 Conall 
ocup o' Gojan ip m uaip pin ; ocup po umca uainb o'lnnpaigib 
UlaD ocup allmapac, co pa innip a aicepc, ocup 5up ca^aip a cecc- 
aipecc ba piaonaipi 001b. Ip Oc pin po canupcap Gonial, ca 
h-aipm a puil Ouboiao Dpai, a 6511, bap eipium; Sunna, bap 
eipim, mm paoa ppi paipcpi, 5c mao Dcpcaipi ppi oemin Ouic, ap 
Duboiao, ocup ni caiccep ppic e, je mao acallaim mclcci ba lainn 
lee. Do [.i.ool] OUIC amlaio,bap cipium o'aipcpi ocup o'pippegao 
pep n-6penn uaim-pi, jju]! ob 00 peip 00 ccpra ocup 00 cuapupc- 
bala ap plaicib puinio, coipecac-pa mo caca, ocup puioijjpec mo 
pocpaioe. 

were in the hands of the'soldiers, and ready 
for use, yet that they were not actually 
put on. Another difficulty arises from 
the spy being represented as imagining 
what was really the fact. Perhaps the 
writer intended to intimate that the spy, 
in his terror and panic, reported what his 
story proved he could not have seen ; it 



* liaise and show. — It seems difficult at 
first sight to understand the apparently 
inconsistent orders given by the monarch 
to his men, to hide their fetters, and at 
the same time to exhibit and clank the 
iron chains attached to them. His de- 
sign probably was to make Congal's mes- 
senger believe that although the fetters 
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of yoixr battle-coats to your heels to cover and conceal the noble fetters 
of well-cemented old iron, which have been fastened upon you. Raise 
and show', shake and rattle the beautiful, bright iron chains which are 
fastened to your well-formed fetters of blue iron, and give three 
heavy, fierce, exulting, terrific shouts, to strike terror and dismay 
into the heart of the servant, that he may bring back to the Ultonians 
and foreigners a false and deceptive message." The mighty men of the 
north attended to these instructions : when the monarch had finished 
each of his commands, they gave three heavy, fierce, exulting, and 
terrific shouts, by which the servant was filled and quickly confused 
with horror and dismay, and with dread, awe, and panic, so that 
what he imagined was, that there was a bright fetter of blue iron be- 
tween every two of the heroes of the races of Conall and Eoghan at 
that time ; and he turned from them towards the Ultonians and the 
foreigners, and he told his story, and stated the result of\na message 
in the presence of them. Then Congal asked, " Where is Dubhdiadh 
the druid, O youths," he said. " Here," replied the other ; " I am 
not experienced at reconnoitering, even though I should recon- 
noitre for thee in earnest," said Dubhdiadh ; " but I shall not dispute 
with thee, even though thou shouldst desire me to obtain a private 
interview." " Thou art to go, therefore, from me," said he [Congal] 
" to view and reconnoitre tlie men of Erin, and it will be according 
to thy account and description of the chiefs of the west that I will 

array my battalions and arrange my forces." 

Then 

18 eyident, at least, that Congal was dis- quainted with any parallel for the singu- 

ntisfied with the report of his first mes- lar expedient of chaining the soldiers to- 

•enger, from his sending Dubhdiadh to gether, in order to prevent one from fiying 

reoonnoitre a second time, and bring him without the consent of the other; nor is it 

a more accurate account of the state of spoken of as a new device, or one peculiar 

the enemies' forces. The whole story is ' to Domhnall, for Congal evidently expected 

extremely curious ; the Editor is not ac- it, and was prepared to foUow the example. 

2 A 2 
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Ip ant) pn t>o oecaio Ouboiao co h-Qpo na h-imaipcp, conao 
Qfp po F^S^IT^r uaoa, ocuf ac conaipc in cat-lacm cupaca, co- 
pai^tn ap n-a coTncajap, ocup in c-pocpaioi ponaipc, pap-innillci 
ap n-a puioiu^ao; ocup 56p b' imoa aipecc exaniail, ocup5pinnc 
l^pamemail, ocup pacp-pplua^ poinemail ap n-a puioiujao o'pca- 
paib 6penn in aen inao, nip an, ocup nip aoaip, ocup nip Oeli^- 
epcap aipe, na aijncD, na inncino DuiboiaD i n-Opcim Oib pin, ace 
mao ip in cpcn-pocpaioi rapboa, cop-acapoa, cuaipcepcaij, ac 
conaipc pe cneap m apt)-placha h-ui Qinmipcch, pc gpuamodcc 
ocup pe jpamemlacc na laecpaiDi pin leip, con-a n-jpcann-moc- 
paib joipciOi, ocup CO n-a clao-mailjib cupao ic polac ocup ic 
popDibaD paipcpena na peinneo. Ocup Dm pc h-upjpain ocup pe 
h-anaicencacc Icip na leno-bpac li^oa, Icch-paOa, lebap-clannac, 
ocup a n-map n-oip-eagaip ap n-a poppillet) oap popmnaib na pip- 
laech. dec cena po combuaiDpic cerpaoa Ouiboiab pe pop^pain 
a paipcpena, ocup po mora uairib co cmnepnach, ocup a cean^a 
ap luch, ocup ap luamain, m eaoap-poll a ai^ui, ag cup ocup ic 
rpiall, ocup ic cinnpceoul cepca ocup cuapupcbala na cpen-poc- 
paiDe pm t)o cabaipc; ocup cdinic peme co lap longpoipc Ulao 
ocup all-mapac, gup in mao ap comoeip Do each a compejao ic 
aipneip a aicipc, ocup ic ca^pa a ceccaipecca, ocup po inDca ap 
apo-maicib Ulao ocup allmapach, ocup apbepc na bpiachpa pa: 

Qc ciu cac-laem cujaib-pi, 
CI Ullcu 'pa allmapcu, 
Oll-cac agmap epioein, 

Cupaio 

^ Ard na k-imaireaiy — L e. the hill of ** Excepting only, — This clearly shows 

the espying or reconnoitering. In Mac that the battle was written to flatter the 

Morissy's copy it is written more correctly, pride of the Ginel Conaill. 

Qpo na h-iompaipccfe. ^ Wide-folded skirts, — ^6eno-5pac was 
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Then Dubhdiadh went to Ard na h-imaircsi', and from it took 
his view; and he saw the heroic army arranged and arrayed, and 
the powerful, well-appointed forces drawn up ; and though many a 
various band, terrible troop, and noble well-looking host of the men 
of Erin were there stationed together, the observation, mind, or 
attention of Dubhdiadh did not dwell, fix, or rivet itself upon any 
battalion of them, excepting only** upon the mighty, bull-like, puissant 
northern battalion, which he saw close to the monarch the grandson of 
Ainmire ; but by these his whole attention was arrested^ on account 
of the sternness and abhorrent fierceness he observed in their heroes, 
with their proud-tufted beards, witli their warlike prominent eye- 
brows [seemingly] overshadowing and obscuring their vision, and on 
account of the horror and strangeness presented to him by their glossy, 
half-length, wide-folded shirts*, and by their gold-embroidered tunics** 
returning over the shoulders of these true heroes. In short, Dubh- 
diadh's senses became bewildered from viewing them, and he turned 
from them quickly with horror, with his tongue moving and vibrating 
in his mouth, assaying, attempting, and designing to give an account 
and description of that miglity army. And he came on to the middle 
of the camp of the Ultonians and foreigners to a place where all 
might conveniently view him, reporting his story and deUvering his 
message, and he turned to the arch-chiefs of the Ultonians and spake 
these words : 

" I have seen a mighty army approaching you, 
O Ultonians and foreigners. 

It is a mighty, valiant army. 

Composed 

eridently the linen vest dyed with saffron, * Tunics — Inap is explained by the 

with long and open sleeves, often men- Latin word tunica^ in a vocabulary in tlie 

tioned by English writers as worn by the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, (H. 2. 

soldiers of the Irish chieftains. 13.) 
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CupaiO cpoDa, copnumac, 

PpaecDo, ponnma]!, popuamail, 

Sefinach, peicpec, f ocecaiix, 

Caipcpcch, cpiac-lonn, caipipmech; 

Co n-imao apm n-inniUci, 

ptfn cac ap na copugaD. 

piaich peig, peca, poipcmech, 

T^ijoa, po-5ap5 puicenca, 

Oipiuch, t)peach-t)ep5 ooic-lebap, 

^i^uiP"^'^^ jlonn-Tncap, 5|iuaD-copcpa, 

dp ceapc-ldp in caca ]Mn, 

'5^1 copcuD, *5d copugaD, 

'5^ laioiuo, '50 luamaipecr ; 

^cicoil uime ap apm-lapao, 

Ic poillpiujao pipinOi, 

Na placa 6p a puilic ]»ean ; 

Cpicha cailjenn co^aiDi, 

T?e h-ua Seona ag palm-ceaoul ; 

Ni poich mclecc aen ouine, 

Ni cic t)*innpcne aen cenjao, 

^emao cenga cpe-poclac, 

pfp-ujoaip no olloman, 

Ciip na ceipc, na cuapupcbail, 

Oomnaill co n-a Ocaj-Tniiinncip, 

T?e h-imao a n-65 apmach, 

T?e gaibcige a n-jaipceoach, 



Re 



® The Gads. — ^3^^^*^ uime. — Gaedhil writer wished to make the Druid remark 

is the name for the Irish of the Sootic or that king Domhnall had the Gaedhil only 

Milesian race in general ; and the name is about him, while Congal had people of 

here rather incorrectly applied, unless the different nations who would not fight 
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Composed 0/ brave, defending heroes, 

Who are furious, willing, valorous. 

Firm, puissant, docile. 

Aspiring, lordly-strong, invincible, 

With abundance of well-prepared weapons 

Throughout the arrayed battalions. 

A KINO fierce, intelligent, steady. 

Royal, furious, resplendent, 

Upright, ruddy-faced, long-palmed, 

Grey-visaged, active, red-cheeked. 

In the centre of that army, 

Steadying it, arraying it 

Exhorting it, guiding it ; 

The Gaels^ around him glittering in aims. 

Showing the legitimacy 

Of the king under whom they are ; 

Thirty select clerics^, 

With the descendants of Sedna, singing psalms; 

No intellect of man could conceive, 

Nor could the language of any tongue, 

Even the i/iree-worded tongue 

Of a true author or Olave, 

Recoimt, delineate, or describe 

Domhnall and his good people. 

From the number of their armed youths. 

The terribleness of their champions. 

The 

with the same enthusiasm for Congal as a distinguished saint or t^xlesiastic. It 

his own oountr3rmen and blood relations could in this sense be translated by the 

would for king DomhnalL Latin AntUies, which Colgan generally 

f Clerics, — ^Cpicha cxiil^enn co^aioi — applies to St Patrick. 
Here the word cail^enn is used to denote 
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T?e leapoacr a laecpaioe, 

T?c Tneanmnai^i a mop-Tnileo, 

T?e rpiar-luinne a cp6n-caipec, 

T?e niam-^pain a nocc-claioem. 

Re fcac-glame a pcmc-luipcc, 

T?e h-oll-5pich a n-ecpaiDi, 

T?e porpum a pann-bpacach, 

Ic imluao, ic eirealai^, 

Qp lOnaib a n-apt)-cpaf pec ; 

Qen Opem Oib po t^eppnaijpcc, 

Do jappaoaib jlan-poola, 

Cenel Conaill compamai^, 

Cineo m pij po nepuniaip, 

'N a cimcell 'jd cepapjam, 

Ic peioiu^aD peme-piun, 

Chompaip caca cach-laichpec. 

Ciucub ouib na cuapupcbail, 

Na capb-coonac cuaipcepcac : 

Dub-pluaj t)6cla, Oanapoa, 

pepjac, popcpen, pom6poa, 

5pucinioa, ^lann-meap, gnuip-lecan, 

Qpo, aouarmap lac-pioe, 

Co p-jpeann-mocpaib joipcioe, 

Ic cuije 'p ic ciTncellaO, 

CI n-5puaD ip a n-julban-pum ; 

Q leacan a laec-pmeijeao, 

Qobal eao a n-ulcan-pum, 

Impi^io 

> Fierce, — t)anapoa literallj means ^ Fommian-Uke, — The Fomorians, ac- 

Dane-like, fierce, and the existence of the cording to the Bardic History of Ireland, 

word here shows that this storj was com- were African pirates, who settled on the 

posed after the arrival of the Danes. coast of Ireland in the early ages of Irish 
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The numerousness of their heroes, 

The highmindedness of their great soldiers, 

The lordly vigour of their chieftains, 

The glittering dreadfulness of their exposed swords, 

The brightness of their defending coats of mail, 

The high-spiritedness of their steeds. 

The rustling of their standards 

Streaming and floating 

From the points of their lofty spears. 

One party of them excel 

The hosts of fieuned Fodhla, 

The valiant Cinel Conaill, 

The tribe of the very puissant king himself 

Around him defending him, 

Clearing tlie way before him. 

The obstructions of each battle-field. 

I will give you the description 

Of the bull-like northern chieftains : 

A bold and fierce' black host, 

Furious, mighty, Fomorian-like*', 

Grim, agUe, broad-faced. 

Tall, terrific are they. 

With tufted beards' 

Covering and surrounding 

Their cheeks and their mouths. 

Their faces and their heroic chins. 

Great is the length of their beards ! 

They 

history. They are described by the Irish IV. [1465], by which the Irish living 

writers u cruel and tyrannical. within the English pale are commanded 

* Wiih tufted beards. — See Act 5 Edw. to shave off the beard above the mouth. 

IRISH ARCU. see. 6. 2 B 
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• 

Impijio ga n-imlennoib ; 
Clao-mail^i na cat-Tnileo, 
popbpic cap a pabpaoaib ; 
bpocbla na pep pom6pt)a, 
bpuir op-luai5 i poppiUiuo. 
Cap popmnaib na pip-laec ^m; 
Cpoicenn clum-Oub cearnaici, 
Inopamml cac acn locaip, 
pil impu ap na poppilleo ; 
Ni lei5 nieo a Tnenmanpaio, 
Doib apo-ccnnup o'aen Duine, 
Qcc bejdn ap bparaippi, 
popaemaic o'ua Qinmipec ; 
'^an cip, na gan comep^i, 
Uanb DO C15 cijeapna, 
Cear upgpaine oppopum 
T?iap na h-uilib 6o5ain pea. 
niaip5 Do pia o'd paijio pium, 
TTlap a caic pa n^epna, 
Ina cp6 pa chnep-bpuinne. 
Q Ullru Y a allmapchuy 
TTlaip5 pop pil ic pupnaiDi, 
In aipo-pi5 pa n-epjic pium, 
Q Oelb-pein ip Ocppcnaijci, 
Da cac Oeilb Dap oej-cumao, 
TTlap epca 'n a oll-cuijeab, 
Samail aijui h-ui Qinmipech, 
No map spein op jlan-pennaib, 
Dpeac Domnaill ap Oepj-lapaD, 
Op cmo caicli acciu. 



T?i5paiD 
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They reach to their navels. 

The prominent eyebrows of the warriors 

Grow beyond their eyelashes. 

The garments of these Fomorian men 

Are valuable embroidered garments folded 

Over the shoulders of these true heroes ; 

The black-wooled skin of a sheep 

Is the likeness of every article of dress 

Which is folded about them. 

The greatness of their highmindedness does not permit them 

To give supremacy to any man, 

Except a little, which, through relationship, 

Tliey cede unto the grandson of Ainmire, 

Nor tribute, nor obeisance 

Do they render to the house of a lord. 

They bear a kind o/*half detestation 

To all the race of Eoghan. 

Wo to those who seek them, 

Because they stand by their lord, 

As a rampart to his very breast. 

O Ultonians and foreigners ! 

Wo also to those who are awaiting 

The monarch with whom they rise up : 

His aspect is more dignified 

Than any that was well-formed ; 

Like the moon, in his great province 

Is the face of the grandson of Ainmire. 

Or like the sim above the bright stars 

Is the face of Domhnall red-glowing 

Above all who see him. 

2 B 2 The 
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Rijpaio Qilij ollrjocac, 
Qpt)-clann Gojain anpara, 
8il na Colla compamac, 
D'aen caib pip na h-Gojancaib, 
Do ocif Domnaill ooic-lcbaip, 
T?i5paio Cempach cacb-jlaine, 
Cupam Cpuacna clao-uaine 
Do cac-cliu na Conallac; 
Laijnij Lionina lenn-maip, 
TTluimnij TTluiji Tn6p pemm, 
Ocuf Chai]Ml comoalai^y 
1 copcao in caca pin, 
'N-a popmnaib *n-a mp-ciilaib. 
Q amaip, a an-nppam, 
Qipo-pij Gpcnn eccaiji, 
Oll-cpian ^ci^^^l* jabaicpium, 
T?e h-6p5i, pc h-impepam, 

1 cup cara ac ciu. 

Qc CIU c. 

^upa peip ic paelaib oo copp, ap Congal, ocup gupa pailio 

piQc dpmuige op Do bpuinne, ip puail nach ap clanp cecpaoa ap 

cupao, ocup nac ap meacaip meipnec ap roop-pluag, pe ceinne na 

cepca 

J The loud-voiced, — The compounded of Connaught, so called from Cruachan, 

fuljective olU^orach, which was the cog- now called Rath-Croghan, which was the 

nomen of two of the Irish monarchs, is chief seat of the kings of Connaught 
translated granditfoeus by O'Flaherty, in ^Lagenians of Liamhain, — Ca'jnig 

^fi>7£[^ P^ ^I* c. 3i« Ciamncu — The inhabitants of Leinster 

^ Race of puissant (Mas. — Sil na were called 60151115 Ciamna from Oun 

5-Colla, L e, the men of OirghialL Ciuihnu, now Diinlavan (in the west of 

' Green-sided Cruachan. — Cupaio Cpu- the county of Wicklow), one of the ancient 

uchna, i. e. the inhabitants of the province residences of the kings of that province. 
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Tlie loud-voiced^ princes of Ailech, 

The high descendants of valiant Eoghan, 

The progeny of the puissant Collas^, 

At the side of the race of Eoghan, 

On the right of the long-palmed Domhnall ; 

The princes of the fair-sided Tara, 

And the heroes of the green-sided Cruachan', 

With the famed battalion of the Conallians, 

The Lagenians of Liamhain*" of beautiful shirts, 

The Momonians of the great plain of Feimin", 

And of Cashel of assemblies, 

To support that battalion, 

In squadrons, in rear-troops. 

The soldiers, the adherents 

Of the monarch of noble Erin, — 

The third part and upwards of the Gaels have come 

To rise up to contend, in the van of the army 

Which I have seen. 

I have seen," &c. 

" May thy body be a feast to wolves®," said Congal, " and may the 

ravenous ravens rejoice over thy breast ; thou hast almost subdued 

the senses of our heroes, and destroyed the courage of oiu* great 

troops by the strength of tlie accoimt and description wliich thou 

hast 

* Plain o/Feimin, — TTIuije Peiiiiin, of 3"P° P^T '^ r°ela»B 00 copp, is modem- 

the plain of Feimen, a celebrated plain in ized inMac Morissy's oopy ^up ab pdip a^ 

the south-east of the county of Tipperary, paelconaiB 00 copp. The word pacta is 

extending from Knockgraffon southwards certainly here used to mean wolves, tliough 

to the River Suir, and from Cahir to the most usual name for the wolf is 

Sliabh na in-bbn, and to the boundary of paelcu or maccipe. The last native 

the territory of the Ily-Eirc, in the south wolf seen in Ireland was killed on a 

of ancient Ossory. mountain in the county of Kerry in the 

^ May thy body be a fetut to voltes, — year 1725. 
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ccfca ocuy na cuapu]K:bala cucaip ap apo-niaicib Gpenn, pd 
n-aipo-pij. dec aen nf, nf h-incpeci o'anpaoaib ppcca piabaipci, 
peacpdnaca, paeb-popcecail na pean-opuao, ap na piabpao 00 cic- 
nellaib na cpinc; ocup ni m6 ip meOaip pipe pui^li ocup popmolra 
papa, popbannaca, poppaiblije na pileD, ap n-a m-buioecup 00 
bpecaib cpoma, raipbepraca cpiac gaca cipe ina ceacaiD. Qcc 
acd nf cena, ap Gonial, cumgim-pi pdni' cpeibib cigepnaip, mun-bao 
pell ap emec oam-pa opaf no oeigpep Dana 00 oich na 00 Oicennat), 
ip 00 luac-imcap mo lama-pa cicpaoip Do cpom-nella ciuj-bap-pa 
pepiu pa cumaipcoip na caca ceccapOa pa ap a cell. 

Leic app, ale, na h-impaiO inanaipcep, ap Duboiao, muna ci 
mo caec laici ciug-ba-pa leac ip in laicea pea 1 puilim, a Chonjail, 
a cuingio, ni niuipbpepu mipi na neac eli Dap eip aipli^ na h-aen- 
TTlaipci pea; uaip ni biapu aj ba^up na ag buaonaipi ap biobam 
o'n TTlaipc-laici pea amac co bpuinne bpaca. Qcc aen nf, ciO 
aobal agaib-pi mo cepca-pa, ocup mo cuapupcbala ap cpiac 
buionec Caillcen, ocupapglepi n-^^cnel, baijim-pi bpiacap, gupa 
bee 00 cpian a cepca ocup a cuapupcbala 1 canac-pa gup cpapca. 
Ctp nip pupail amjel o' amglib niam-poillpi naem-nime 00 rupem 
a ce|»ca ocup a cuapupcbala, .1. pe puirnib a pig, ocup pe h-apm- 
5pain a n-aipec, ocup pe mepnig a mileo, pe comcnuc a cupao, pe 
7;puamoacc a n-jaipceoac, pe lonn-bpuc a laecpaiDi, pe caipm- 
5pic a cpen-pep, pe h-olboacc a n-amup, pe h-aclaime a n-ogbao ; 
ocup oin pop pe puacoacc a pepji, pe jpain-paipcpi a n-jaiclenn, 
pe baob-olup a m-bpacach, pe loinnpije a luipec, pe clap-leci a 
cloioem, ocup pe leapoacc a lebap-pciac, pe pdp-oluici a pleag ap 

n-a 

P The wavering y Sfc, — ^These look very ^ I steear by my characterUties of a lardy 
like the words of a modern sceptic, but — Leb)rinycourage,m7 valour, my muni- 
there can be no question about the ge- ficence, and other attributes inseparable 
iiuineness of the passage. from the true character of a chiefUdn. 
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hast given of the ai-ch-chiefs of Erin under their monarch. But there 
is one thing, the wavering'*, imaginative, wandering, false-instructing 
words of the old druids are not to be believed by warriors, they hav- 
ing grown obsolete by the showery clouds of antiquity ; neither are 
the empty, vain, and fabulous words and panegyrics of poets cheer- 
ing, which are remimerated by the heavy awards and rich rewards 
of the chieftains of each country in which they come. But be this as 
it may," said Congal, " I swear by my characteristics of a lord**, that, 
were it not a violation of protection' in me to put to death or behead 
a druid or good man of poetry, it would be from the rapid motion of 
my hand tliat thy heavy clouds of final dissolution would be brought, 
before these two armies should come in collision with each other." 

" Lay aside these unbecoming sayings," said Dubhdiadh ; " unless 
my day of final dissolution shall be brought about by thee tliis day, 
in which I exist, O Congal, O hero, thou shalt not kill me or any other 
person after the slaughter of this one Tuesday ; for thou shalt not 
threaten or menace an enemy from this Tuesday forth till the day 
of judgment But there is one thing, though strong ye deem my 
account and description of the populous prince of Tailltenn and 
of the choicest of the Gaels, I pledge my word that I have as yet 
given but a little of the third part of the description and account of 
them, for it would require an angel of the bright angels of sacred 
heaven to give an accoimt and description of them, in consequence 
of the magnificence of the king, the terror of the arms of the chief- 
tains, the courage of the soldiers, the emulation of the heroes, the 
grinmess of the champions, the force of the warriors, the fiery vigour 
of the mighty men, the dexterity of the soldiers, and activity of the 
youths ; and in consequence, moreover, of the stubbornness of their 
anger, the horribleness of viewing their javelins, the closeness of their 

standards, 

' Protection, einech in this sense undoubtedly means protection or guarantee. 
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n-a fuiDiu^at) 1 lamaib a laec-mileo. dec aen nf, po pat> peiom, 
ocup po pao upmaipi aipig no pfp-laic puipec pe pejat) a p6inncD, 
ocup pc caiobpeO a cuapupcbala, .1. pc bpcpim, ocup pe boljpa- 
0015 a cupao, ocup a cac-mileao, pe ppenjail ocup p6icpei)ai5 ^ 
pmnpep, ocup a pen-oame ic pancujaD oa bap paigio pi ; pe 
ppuchlao ocup ppianjaip a n-jpaiji n-gl^pca, n-jlomap-cennpa, i 
5-comluc pa caippcechaib, 1 copcuo ocup ic coonujao m caca 
impu ap each aipo, jup ob pcfca, pceimnneca maici na milet), pe 
meo a peoma, ic popuguo na peap, ocup ic coonujao m caca, uaip 
ni cennpa a cupaio pe coOnu^ao, ocup ip cocpaD pe rpiaraib 

a 

^ Coats of mail — Re lomnpi^e a lui- 
pech. — The Irish word luipech, which is 
supposed to be derived from the Latin 
loncGy certainly signifies a coat of mail, 
but antiquarians do not admit that the 
Irish had the use of mail armour so earlj 
as the period at which this battle was 
ibught Giraldus Cambrensis, who describ- 
ed the battle dress of the Irish in the 
twelfth century, says that they went naked 
to battle : — " Preterea nudi et inermes ad 
bella procedunt Habent enim arma pro 
onere. Inermes vero dimicare pro audacid 
reputant et honore." (Dist III. c. 10.) 
And O'Neill's bard, Mac Namee, in de- 
scribing the havoc made of the Irish in 
the battle of Down, fought in the year 
1260, states that the English were in 
one mass of tnm, while the Irish were 
dressed in satin shirts only. 

f^eaixpom do cuaoap 'pa car 

^oill acop5^eiDil Uethpac: 

f^^ince caeih-ppoill ap cloinn Chuinn, 

^oiU \nj n-acn-bpoin Kxpuinn. 



"Unequal they entered the battle, 
The Galls and the Gaels of Tara : 
Fair satin shirts on the race of Conn, 
The Grails in one mass of iron.*' 
If, therefore, l^ipech means mail or- 
mour, it would go to prove that this ac- 
count of the battle of Ma^h Bath was 
composed after the Irish had adopted the 
custom of wearing armour from the Eng- 
lish, unless it be proved that the ancient 
Irish themselves had the use of it, and left 
it off afterwards in the twelflh and thir- 
teenth centuries; but this will hardly be 
admitted. The utmost that can be argued 
in favour of the antiquity of the tale is, 
that it might possibly have been composed 
after the Danes had introduced the use of 
armour into Ireland. But it looks on 
the other hand very extraordinary, that 
there is no mention made of the battle- 
axe throughout this whole story, a fact 
which would seem to prove that it was 
written before the time of Cambrensis, 
when almost every Irishman carried a 
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standards, the shining of their coats of mail^ the hollow broadness 
of their swords*, the great size of their shields, the closeness of their 
lances^ fixed in the hands of their warlike soldiers. But there is 
one thing, it would be the business and improvement of a chief or 
true hero to remain to view their heroes and conceive their descrip 
tion : the shouts and acclamations of their heroes and warriors, the 
panting and aspirations of their seniors and old men coveting to 
attack you ; the snorting and neighing of their caparisoned, bridle- 
tamed steeds bounding imder chariots**, supporting and command- 
ing the battle aroimd them in every direction; so that the chiefs 
of the soldiers are fatigued and excited from the greatness of their 
exertion in restraining the men and commanding the battle, for 

their 



battle-axe, as they do walking-sticks at 
present. **De antiqud imo inigud con- 
suetudine, semper in manu quasi pro ba- 
culo securim bajulant, &c. &c., tLsecuribiu 
nuWtL seeuritasJ*^ (Dist III. c. 21). 

• The hollow broadness 0/ their swords. — 
Re clap- le CI a ^-cloioem. — In Mac Mo- 
rissy's copy po ^lan-cairneiiiici a 5-cloi- 
oeaiii, L e. by the bright glittering of their 
swords. It is remarkable that Giraldus 
Cambrcnsis makes no mention of the sword 
among the military weapons used by the 
Irish in his time, though it appears from 
all their own histories, annals and histo- 
rical tales, that they had the cloioeiii, 
L e. gladius or sword, from the earliest 
dawn of their history ; and indeed the 
omission of the sword in Ginddus's de- 
scription of Irish military weapons is 
sufficient to throw great doubts on his 
tocnracy ; but it may have happened tliat 
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in his time the Irish generally used the 
battle-axe instead of the sword. Spenser 
describes the Irish sword as a hand broad 
in his own time, and seems to consider 
tliat such was derived from the Scythians, 
from whom he believed the Irish to be 
descended. 

^ Lances. — The Sleo^ was certainly 
the lance or spear. 

** Charioteers, — Pa caipprechaib. — 
This seems to refer to war chariots. The 
word caippcech is thus used in the Lea- 
bhar Breac, foL 49, h^ a, which puts its 
meaning beyond any doubt: — Qirpech 
qio la popano m cecu^uo cucapcap 00 
cloino Ippael, co came ina n-oea^ai6 
pe cec CQIRpDGCh cen^ailce, ocup 
pepcac mile cpoi^rech. 

This is a reference to Exodus, xiv. 
7 : — '* And he took six hundred chosen 
chariots and all the chariots of Egypt," &c. 
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a caipmcfc, ocup if ccjufca roj;aioi cigepnaif, ocup if puigli 
peiji, pellfamanoa, popbapraca pilco popcap ocuf impuipjep lac 
jan bap n-innpaijio Dap m.peib, ocup oap m piajaib po opOaigpcc 
bap n-apo-naim, ocup bap n-olloTnaui aoopaib; uaip ip aen peim 
ocup aen pun acu uile o'a bap n-mopaijio. Rojabpacap mop-caca 
ITIuman mian ocup Tnolbcaiji pc manoap na mop-gliao ; poppac 
lamnecha, Idn-olboa Lai^in co laraip o'a luac-copnam ; poppac 
cpooa, comoicpa cupam Cpuacna ocup Connacc pe comppcgpa m 
cara; poppac bpocla, bopb-pciiccch, bpeag-pluaj boinnc, ocup 
CaechpaioLiachopoma; poppac piincaij, pancaca, papaijcig bopb- 
pluaj bajach, biapcaiji, biiippeoac, copcpac, cpooa, caipoemail, 
laecoa, luac-japj leonmnca, pepgac, popjpuamoa, pepconca, 
cennap, cccpaoach, comceneoil Conaill, ocup Gogain, ocup Qip- 
Tjiall o'aen-caib ocup o'aen-laim ocup D'aen-aignel) t)'d bap n-mn- 
paigio. Uaip )p uaicib nach claicep, ocup ip rpicu nac ciagap, 
ocup ip caipppib nac co^aipcep, ocup om, ip Do combaig, ocup Do 
comepji na cupao pin cujaib-pi nac paicpi oume Oo'n ofne Ocioe- 
nac pa Ulao ocup allmapac a cuac ina a cpeab-aicme. Ocup om 
CIO ibpi 00 paemao anao ap pdm-comaoaib pi6a, ni h-anpao m 
c-apo-plaich-uah-Qinmipec, ap n-epgi a pepji, ocupap copujao a 
caca, ocup o'n uaip po mopac ocup po imcompaicpec ime a n-aen- 
pecc comeagap cupao Conaill ocup Gogain ocup Qipgiall, nf mo 
na 00 mipbuilib aipo-pig na nuili cicpao caipmepc cpeacain ocup 

cpen-puacaip 



^ Tlie Bregian koaU qft/ie Boyne» — 6pe5- 
fluaj 66inne — The River Boyne flows 
til rough the plain of Br^ia, which was 
tlio ancient name of a veiy extensive tract 
of Meath, containing five cantreds or ba- 
ronies. Dr. O'Conor says that the Boyne 
formed one of its boundaries, but this does 



not agree with the ancient authorities, 
which place the plain of Magh bolg [Moy- 
bolgue] in it, and describe it as extending 
beyond Kells, and as far as the River 
Casan. 

6pea^-flua5 6oinne, would also bear 
the translation **the fine troops of the 
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their heroes are not mild to be commanded, and it is a torment 
to chieftains to be restrained ; so that it is the judicious instructions 
of lords, and the keen, philosophic, and instructive words of the 
poets that restrain and keep them from attacking you, contrary to 
the directions and rules made by your saints and oUaves between 
you ; for they have all the same bent and determination to attack 
you. The great battalions of Munster have got a desire and thirst 
for fight at the onset of the great conflict The Lagenians are spear- 
armed and fidly prepared to maintain the field. The heroes of 
Cruachain and Connaught are brave and diligent to attend the 
battle. The Bregian hosts of the Boyne^ and the heroes of Liath- 
druim'' are furious and menacing. The races of Conall and Eoghaiu 
and the Oirghialls are active, covetous, oppressive, furious, menac- 
ing, vulneriferous, uproarious, exulting, brave, united, heroic, ra- 
pidly-fierce, lion-like, angry, grim, dog-like, slaughtering, vigilant 
with one accord one hand and one mind to attack you. For from 
them no escape can be made, through them no passage can be forced, 
and over them no force will prevail. And of the union and rising 
up together of these heroes to you it wiU covie to pass that not a 
man of this last tribe of the Ultonians and foreigners will ever see his 
country or tribe. And moreover, even though ye should now consent 
to come to the tranquil conditions of peace, the monarch the grand- 
son of Ainmire would not, his anger being raised and his army being 
arrayed for battle. And since the combined bodies of the heroes of 
the races of Conall and Eoghan and the Oirghialls have closed and 

united 

Boyne,*^ but this is evidently not the stantlj used by the poets, to the no small 
meaning intended. confusion of tlieir readers. For some ac- 

^ Heroe$ of Liathdruim, — Caechpaio count of the five ancient names of Tara 
f.iachopoma. — Liathdruim was one of the see Petrie's History and Antiquities of 
ancient names of Tara Hill, which is con- Tara Hill, p. 106. 

2C2 
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t|icn-puat:aip in apo-placa h-ui Qinmipec o'a bap n-innpaijit) ; gup 
ob f uaill nap capm-cpicnaij in calam pa a tpaijcib, ap n-oep;;ao 
a opechi, ocup ap n-jpfpat) a ;;puait>i, ap puaimniu^ao a puipc, 
ocup ap noccat) a niam-claiOiTn, ap pclano-bcpmijao a f*ccic, ap 
cocbail ocup ap caipbcnat) a cpaipigi ccnn-jnipmc caca op a cim> 
1 cepc-aipt)i, pa'n ppoH-mcpji puaicnit), ppcbnami, pacb-copach, 
polup-pennach, pcnca, pa ppcchaic, ocup pa puioijic pleja ocup 
bpacaca bpeac-mcpjeaoa aipo-pigpaioi Gpcnn uilc, ap cac nipt), 
ocup at)bepc na bpmchpa pa : 

l?o cojbaic na mcpji reap, 

05 pi(io Domnall ip in cpep ; 

nfc bia luaj puicpi do ccnn, 

ar cm car pua6 pi^ Gpenn. 
Qcaic uilc na pomul, 

ni 5eib ea^la na omun, 

ip cab luacaijip in cac 

pep5 mop ap h-ua Qinmepech. 
ITleo a claioim japca ^uipm, 

puil na oeip oecla buipno I 

ip m€z a pceic moip pe aip, 

meo a lai^ne leacan-jUxip. 
Puilic cpi neoill op a cino, 

nell sopm, nell t)ub, nell pino ; 

ncll ^opm in jaipceo jlam jlc, 

ip nell pmo na pipinoe. 

puil 

* Consecrated satin banner. — Senca. — Cinel Conaill ; it was kept by Magroarty, 

The cathach of St Coliunbkille which was who resided at Balljmagroarty, near the 

a consecrated reliquary of that saint, was town of Donegal, 

generally carried in the banner of the 1 The size of his broad green spear.'--^ 
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united around him together, nothing less than the miraculous inter- 
position of the King of all will stay the fury and mighty onslaught of 
the monarch the grandson of Ainmire against you. And the earth 
had almost quaked under his feet when his face reddened, his cheek 
blushed, and his eye sparkled, when he exposed his bright sword, 
when he adjusted his shield, and raised and exhibited to view his 
blue-headed warlike lance over his head aloft, under the variegated, 
streaming, floating, star-bright, consecrated satin banner*, about which 
are placed and ranged the lances and variegated banners of all the 
chieftains of Erin from everj^ quarter;" and he [Dubhdiadh] said 
these words : 

" The standards have been raised to the south ; 

There is Domhnall in the battle ; 

Thou wilt not be joyous, thou shalt leave thy head ; 

Thou shalt see the mighty army of the men of Erin. 
They are all alike ; 

They take neither fear nor dread ; 

What hastens the battle 

Is the great anger of the grandson of Ainmire. 
Oh the size of the expert blue sword 

Which is in his valiant right hand ! 

And the size of his great shield beside it ! 

The size of his broad green spear'^ ! 
There are three clouds over his head, 

A blue cloud, a black cloud, a white cloud ; 

The blue cloud of fine bright valour. 

And the white cloud of truth. 

Therc 

nieo a Valine learan-^laip. Gratianus province of Leinster took the nmme of 

Lucius renders the word lai^ne, lancea, in Laighen from tlie introduction of Uie 

his transh&tion of Keating. It is stated broad-headed lance bj Labhra Loingsecli, 

in the Bardic History of Ireland that the one of its kings, from GauL 
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puil op a cmo 05 eigmi^, 

caillec lom, luat 05 leinini^ 

op eannaib a.n-apm pa pciac, 

ip I in TTloppiju mong-liach. 
In poD ap a puipmcnn pin, 

'p ap a coipnenn a cpaigio 

pe meo po puaimni^ a pope, 

ip Dia nia'p cualaing a cope. 
Comaipli uaim oom' araip, ' 

bm comaipli co pacain, 

pe miDium na cac co n-gpain, 

a od pigit) DO cojbail. 

Ro c. 

Ip ann pin po mit) ocup po muaioni^ lapla ainjjic, ecpocap Ulao, 
.1. Congal Claen, comaipli Ouaibpceh, oemnacoa, o'lppugao enj- 
numa Ulao ocup allmapach, Do cepcuguD a rapaio ocup a cpen- 
lamaig pe cup m cara, nac ^abao ocup nacli seimligeo oib ace 
each opem ap a n-aipeocab elang, pe cup ocup pe cepcuguo a 
rapait). Conao e aipeag uapaprap pum oppo pe ppomao caca 
pip Ullcaig ocup o'pi]* allmapac, .1. cac pa peach uairib Da innpai- 
510 1 ppfm-ipcao a puibli. Ocup pep puacoa, popgpanna co n-Dub- 
5a n-ouiabpec co eint> coiolige cpuaio lerhaip m aieill pop^aim 
ip in oapa h-uppamo, ocuppepslonnpopmep pip-jjianoapcapcon ip 

m 



■ Morrigu, — Hloppiyu. — She was one of 
the wives of the Dagda, and the goddess 
of battle among the Tuatha de Dananns, 
the colony which preceded the Scoti or 
Milesians in their occupation of Ireland. — 
See Battle of Magh Tuiredh, preserved 
in the MS. H. 2. 16. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where this Mor- 



rigu is introduced as the Bellona of this 
people. In the Book of Leinster, fol. 16, 
by by she is called the daughter of Emmas, 
and said to have resided in the Si^ki or 
fairy palaces. 

' The Earl of ^/[j/er.— lapla UUro.— 
Is larla an original Irish word ? Was it 
borrowed from the Danes ? or are we to 
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There is over his head shrieking 

A lean, nimble hag, hovering 

Over the points of their weapons and shields : 

She is the grey-haired Morrigu*. 
On the sod on which he treads. 

On which he lays down his foot, 

So much has his eye sparkled. 

None but God can repress him. 
An advice from me to my father, 

It is an advice with reason, 

Before the battalions of terror shall be viewed. 

To raise his two hands. 

The standards," &c. 

It was then the malicious and merciless Earl of Ulster*, Congal 
Claen, ruminated and imagined a dire, demoniacal design, to test the 
valour of the Ultonians and foreigners, to try their activity and might 
at arms before engaging in the battle, in order that none of them might 
be restrained or fettered excepting only such as would betray an in- 
dination to flight** on their courage being tested and tried ; so that 
the scheme he adopted for proving every true \i. e. trultf courageous] 
Ultonian, and for testing every foreigner was this : each of them res- 
pectively was to go in to him to the principal apartment in his tent, 
while a fierce and terrible man, with a black, fearful javelin^ with a 
hard leather head, in readiness to thrust, was at the one jamb [of 

the 

come to the conclusion that tliis battle « Fearful javelin, — F^P ^^ n-ouB-ja, 

was written after the time of John De &c — For a similar anecdote, sec Leabhar 

Couroey, who was the first person who Gabhala of the O'Clerj's, an extract from 

obtained the title of Earl of Ulster? which is printed in the Preface to Circuit 

^/7i^A/.— Qp a n-aipeocai6. — The text of Muirchertach Mac Neill, published by 

is here corrected from Mac Morissj's copy, the Irish Archaeological Society, p. 2 1. 
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in ujipaino cle co n-upnapc impemap lapnaioi aip, i censal oo 
cuailli cocaigci conjbala. buacaill bpo^oa ic a bpofcat) 'na cepc- 
papao pe coj»c no coTnjpepacc. Ocup in can cicpat) Ullcach no 
allmapac eruppu, in mat) a aimpigri, t)o bcpet) pep m cpuao-gai 
cmo C010I15C popgum aip ip in oapa h-uppaino. Ocup clipcb m 
cu CU151 pa'n cuma cecna ap m uppaino eli. Da pillet) nooapop- 
pcdcaije m pep pin pe puipmeo pip m popjaim ocup pe cpuao-jloim 
in ebon ic up-nocrat) a piacal ocup ic comoplujut) a cappaic t)*d 
repeat) no oa cpen-jabail, t)o ^abra ocup t)o geimlijcea gan puipec 
e-pein. Ocup t>in m ce cicpat) jan popachc jan pobiojab a 
h-uarhbdpaib m aipij pin 00 leigcea jan lan-gabail. Qcr cena 
ip e pob aipijio upjabala pe cac ip in cleap pm Duboiao Dpai. 
O015 ip pe ppim-pegi na puipli po popcat) ocup po h-upjabao epem 
ic oola ap Dibla ocup ap oapacc, pe huacbap in popgaim ]*in. C10 
cpacc ni ppic pep jan elanj no 5an eciplen co pepoomun puilec, 
mac Imomain, uaip ba h-epein con ciuchail in coin cpe n-a cappair 
5up compoino a cpaioi o'd claioem caca 'n-a cliab, ocup po ope 
pep in popgaim ip in uppaino eli 'na cepc-t)e5ait) gan caijill t)'a 
cpaipig. Ocup cucupcap rpi beimenna biobanaip jan caijill gan 
compegat), 00 Congal, Oo Di^ail a t)obeapc ap Ullcaib ocup ap 
aUmapacaib, gup mapbupcap '^d}\\ '^anx)^ mac Glaip Deipj, q 
oalca, ba piat)naipi t)o. Ocup a jilla 5^^P 5^""» ^^^ Sluagain, 
ceann cumoaig ocup commopra caca claen-oala le Congal. Im 
gabaip lapla Ulao pept)omun ic cabaipr in cpep bemi, gup 
benupcap inclait)em ma cepc inao, gup compaino in imt)ai5 n-aip- 

ecaip 

^ He was taken and fettered^ Sfc, — i. e. fly from the battle except by general con- 

those whose courage did not stand the test sent Those whose courage had stood the 

of passing into the tent between the amicd ordeal, were not so secured, because it was 

warrior and the hound, were tied together taken for granted that they would " byde 

so as to render it impossible for them to the brunt to the death/? 



the door of the tent], and a furious, swift, fearful hound at the other 
jamb, having on him a thick iron collar, fastened to a strong pole to 
keep him; a sturdy boy beside him to check or incite him; and when 
an Ultonian or foreigner would come between them, where he could 
be attacked, the man with tlie hard leather-headed javelin was to 
make a thrust at him from the one jamb, and the hound, in like 
manner, to spring at him from the other jamb. Should the man to 
be chosen turn back, or take fright at the attack of the man with the 
spear, or at the dire onset of the hound« exposing his teeth and ex- 
tending his jaws to tear or hold him fast, he was taken and fettered 
without delay"*. But he who had passed the horrors of this mode of 
trial, without panic or dismay, was left without restraint. The first man, 
whose courage was, before all, tested by this plan, was Dubhdiadh, 
the. Druid, for he was stopped and taken on the highest pfole [ridge- 
pole] of the tent, having been panic stricken and driven to distraction 
at the horror of this attack [i. e. mode of trial]. In short there was 
not found a man who did not shrink and fly from it except Ferdoman 
the Bloody, the son of Imoman*, but he cleft the hound's jaws and 
cut in twain its heart in its breast with his warlike sword, and im- 
mediately after slew without mercy with his lance the man who was 
armed with the spear at the other jamb, and rushing into the tent 
he made three hostile blows at Congal without mercy or consi- 
deration, to revenge upon him his evil treatment of the Ultonians and 
foreigners, in exposing them to the ignominy of such a trial, and 
slew Gair Gann, the son of Elar Derg, his foster-son, in his presence, 
and his servant, Gair Gann, the son of Slugan, the latter the chief con- 
triver and plotter of every evil counsel for Congal. The Earl of Ulster V 
avoided Ferdoman in giving the third blow, and the sword struck 

the 

* Ferdoman the Bloody^ tfie son o/Imo- account of this warrior has been found in 
flNan.— peapoomun mac Imomain. — No any other document. 
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ecaip cpempi co calmain. Ctcc ccna bai^im co pip, ap pepoo- 
mun, nac oepnaip t)o oupcao Oibep5i, nd o'popbao pip-uilc icip 
Gpinn ocup Qlbain nac aichpino-pea ope, muna iiYi^aibrea m inao. 
Qcc aca nf buo aipcipi ano, .1. cpji gup cpapca, ocup na cata 00 
copu^uo, ocup na cupaio 00 coyngpepachc, ocup na h-apD-maici 
o'acallaim, ina na h-amainpi ocup na h-ainijne cucaip ap Ullcaib 
ocup ap allmapacaib oo'n cuaic-bepc gup cpapca; uaip ip peiom 
op na peomannaib, ocup ip popneapc nac puUxin^cep plaich-pij 
peap puinio, .1. Domnall, mac Qeoa, 00 nepc-ppeajpq aniu^. 
T?ou pia buaio, a cac-milit), ap Congal, ip pccc RuD]iai5each pin, 
ocup ip ppejpa pip Ullcaij ; ace cena, biD a pip ajuc-pa, jopa 
pep ppepcail cacha placa, coipc ocup cuppaijci caca cupao 
Congal, ap peiom ocup ap en^num, ap ouchup, ocup ap oej-jnim. 
Ocup pa luaioecap in lam pea, ocup laibeprap ip in laiD, ap ip 
eapbaoac &*a h-aobap : 

Gpig, a Chongail TTlaca, 

ocup copaig na cara, 

mop in peiDm pa rucaip laim, 

P15 map Domnall 00 oinjbail. 
C10 ma but) peiom mop Oom' laim, 

Ouine ap Oomun 00 oingbail, 

me bot)ein am ponn caca, 

am ua pij ip po-placa. 



^Kin^ of the men of the West — F^'^h- 
P'S r«P F"»"'o,—Le. of Ireland. Keating 
writes that Crioch na bh-Fuineadhach, 
i. e. the oountj of the Hesperides, was the 
second name which was given to Ireland. 

^Success. — Roc pia, a verb defective, is 
explained take or r^ve by Peter Con- 



PinnaiD 

nell ; it occurs very frequently in the 
Book of Lismore, but it is nol explained 
in any printed Irish dictionary. 

^ The argument of which is defective. — 
This shows that the writer of the story had 
ancient MS. authorities for his facts. 

* Mocha. — IDacha, — i. e. of Armagh. 
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• 

the exact spot where he had sat, and cut the royal couch in twain to 
the earth. " I swear truly /' said Ferdoman, " that hadst thou not 
slunk from thy place, thou hast not stirred up any disloyalty, nor 
effected any certain evil between Erin and Alba, which I would not 
have revenged upon thee. It would have been more becoming in 
thee to have risen up at once, arrayed the battalions, roused the war- 
riors, and harangued the arch-chiefs, than to have annoyed and insulted 
the Ultonians and foreigners by such a perverse deed as thou hast 
just committed ; but it is an exertion beyond exertions, and an effort 
of which we are incapable, to respond to the king of the men of the 
West', Domhnall, son of Aedh, this day." " Mayest thou have suc- 
cess', O warrior," said Congal, " wJiat thou hctst said is the paroxysm 
of a Rudrician and the reply of a true Ultonian. But be it known to 
thee that Congal, for his vigour and dexterity, for his descent and 
goodly deeds, is a man to respond to any chieftain, and to withstand 
and repress any hero." And this poem was spoken, the argument 
to which is defective*" : 
Ferdoman. — " Arise, O Congal of Macha*, 

And array the battalions. 
Great is the task thou hast taken in hand, 
To resist a king like Domhnall." 
Congal. — " Why should it be a great exertion for my hand 

To resist any man in the world, 
I myself being a bulwark of battle. 
The grandson of a king^ and a great prince. 

Know 

^Grandson of a king — dm ua pij. — history has preserved, being the senior re- 
See pedigree of Congal, at the end of this presentative of the ancient kings of Emonia 
Tolame, from which it appears that he or Ulster, whose history is more certain 
had just clidms to all that he boasts of, than that of any other line of princes pre- 
fer he was descended from the most heroic served in the Irish annals, not excepting 
tnd most ancient line of princes that Irish even the monarchs of the Hy-Niall race. 
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pinnait) 5a Ifn aca amui^, 
mac QctKi, aipo-pij CI1I15 ? 
m picip ncac uaib 50 pc, 
in lia Ooib ma t)6inne? 

C01C CU1510, a oepap ann, 
araic m mraib 6peanni 
arair uile, aioblib ;;al, 
1 c'agaio ace aen coicet). 

Qua imapcait) eli, 

ic cenn, a u( 1?u6paij;e, 

ac C01CCO pein, pciom n-^alla, 

Conall, Go^an, Qip^ialla. 

Qlbanai^ uaim na n-a^aiD, 
ip cuij ceo a Cint) TTlasaip, 
oinsebac cuiget) mao car, 
ccc]ii meic ailli Gachach. 

rn'aniaip ocup mo Dcopaio, 
1 n-aigib Ceneoil eojain, 
me boDem ocup mo ^aill, 
1 n-ajaiD Ceneoil Conaill. 

D' Ullcaib noc ap pupail lem, 
a ccirpe comlin 'na cenn, 
nip lia laec cpuai6 Oo clecc gail, 
o' pepaib Gpenn na o' Ullcaib. 



Ro 



^Arch-king of Aikch, — CXipopi^ Q1I15. 
— After the desertion of Tara, in the 
year 563, the monarchs of the northern 
Hy-Niall generally resided at Ailech, near 
Derry. 

' Descendants of Budkraighe, — Q ui 
Puopai^e—See Congal's pedigree at the 



end of this volume. 

^ Cenn Maghair, — Cinn TTla^aip is still 
so called, by those who speak the Irish 
language, but anglicised Kinnaweer ; it is 
situated near Mulroy Lough, in the baro- 
ny of Kilmacrenan, and in the county 
of DonegaL In the paper copy Dun ITIo- 



Know ye the number that are yonder 

With the son of Aedh, arch-kmg of Ailech*' ? 
Does any among you know as yet, 
Whether they are more numerous than we ?" 
Ferdoman. — " The five provinces, it is said, 

That are in the land of Erin, 
Are all, — great their valour, — 
Against thee, except one province. 

There is another odds 

Against thee, O descendant of Rudhraighe", 
In thine own province, — a capturing force, — 
The races of Conall and Eoghan, and the Airghialla." 
CongcU. — " The Albanachs from me against them. 

And five hundred from Cenn Maghair", 
The four beauteous sons of Eochaidh 
Will repel one province in the battle. 

My soldiers and my exiles 
Against the race of Eoghan, 
Myself and my foreigners 
Against the race of Conall. 

For the Ultonians I would not deem it too much 
To Imve four times their niunber against them. 
There were not more heroes", accustomed to battle, 
Of the men of oM Erin than of the Ultonians. 

Of 

naiD is read instead of Cinn TTla^ip, ster alone produ^ced as manj heroes as aU 

which seems the correct reading, for Cinn the other provinces put together. The 

Moghair did not at this period belong to modern Ultonians, of the ancient Irish or 

CoDgal, and he could not, therefore, have Milesian race, still retain this conceit of 

any forces put of it their own valour, as the Editor has had 

" There were not more heroee^ — i e. Ul- frequent opportunities of learning. 
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l?o paO t)ib Concobap coip, 

po pat) Oib pcpgup, mac R615, 
po pdO 01b Do Choin na clep, 
po poo t)ib Conall comOfcp. 

Xio pat) 01b 00 claint) Ropa, 
pecc mcic ailli pcpgupa; 
po paO t)ib Cclccaip na cac, 
ocup Caejaipe &uat)ach. 

"Ro pao t)ib luce Conaillc, 

Qcnjup, mac Caime ^ci^'^ 5 
po pat) t)ib, ba peppoe m oal, 
Nafpi ocup Qinli ip Qpoan. 



o Conckobhar, — ConcoBap, — ^L e. Con- 
chobar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, under 
whom the heroes of the Red Branch flou- 
rished, as has been already often remarked. 

P Fergus^ the son of Boigh. — F®P5"r> 
mac Roi^h. — He was king of Ulster 
immediately preceding Conchobhar Mac 
Nessa, by whom, and whose myrmidons, he 
was dethroned. He afterwards passed into 
Connaught, where he was received by 
Olill, King of Connaught, and his queen, 
the celebrated heroine Meave, who assisted 
him to wage a war on the Ultonians, which 
was carried on for the space of seven, or, 
according to others, ten years. 

*> Cu of the feats, — Cu TKx-5-clear,— L e. 
Cu of the feats of arms. This was Cu 
Chulainn, one of the heroes of the Red 
Branch, who is called by the annalist 
Tighemach, *^fortissimus heros Scotorum.'*^ 

"■ ConaU, — Conall, — L e. Conall Cear- 
nach, another of the heroes of the Red 
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Branch ; for an account of whom see 
Keating, in his account of the heroes of 
Ulster who flourished under Conchobhar 
Mac Nessa. 

* Race of Ross, — Clann Po|xx, — L e. 
the descendants of Ross the Red, the son 
of Rudhraighe, ancestor of the Clanna 
Rudhraighe. 

^Sons of Fergus, — Secc meic Pepjupa. 
— The seven sons of Fergus, that is, of 
Fergus Mac Roigh, mentioned above in 
Note P. These were £oghan. Fear tlachtgha, 
Core, surnamed Feardoid, Ciar, sumamed 
Moghtaeth, Cormac, surnamed Moghdoid, 
Uada Ethlenn, and Corbolonn. Meave, 
Queen of Connaught, was the mother of 
three of these sons, viz., of Conmac, Ciar, 
and Core, who became the founders of 
many powerful families.— See Ogygia, 
Part III. c. 46, and Mac Firbis's Genealo- 
gies of the Clanna Rudhraighe. 

* Cdttkar of tlte batdes, — Celccaip no 
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Of them was Conchobhar** the Just; 

Of them was Fergus, the son of Roigh'* ; 

Of them was Cu** of the Feats ; 

Of them was Conall' the Comely. 
Of them were the race of Ross', 

The seven beauteous sons of Fergus* ; 

Of them were Celtchar of the Battles", 

And Laeghaire the Victorious''. 
Of them too were the people of Conaille, 

Aengus, son of Lamh Gaibhe'', 

Of them were, — of whom they would boast, — 

Naisi, Ainli, and Ardan*. 



^-car. — He was one of the heroes of the 
Red Brftnch, and gave name to Dun Celt- 
chair, a very large fort near the town of 
Downpatrick. — See Book of Leinster, foL 
66, a, where he is called of Leth glais, 
another ancient name for Downpatrick. 
Golgan writes of this hero as follows, in a 
note to the life of St Bridget bj Animo- 
ius, Lib. iL c 99 : *' Hie Keltcharius nu- 
meratur in vetustis nostris hystoriis inter 
praecipaoe Hibemiae heroes seu athletas, 
ilomitque tempore Concavarii regis Ulto- 
niae circa ipsa Filii Dei Incamati tem- 
pora.'' — Trias Thaum. p. ^66^ n. 52. 

^ Laeghaire the Victorious. — ^aejaipe 
&ua6ac_He was also one of the heroes 
of the Red Branch : for an account of his 
death see'Keating. The chiefs of Ulster, 
before the expulsion of Fergus Mac Roigh 
into Connaught bj his successor, Concho- 
bhar Mac Nessa, are set down in a vellum 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, (H. 



Of 

2. 16. p. 759.) as follows: "These were the 
twelve chiefs of Ulster : Fergus Mac Koich, 
Conall Cearnach, Laeghaire the Victorious, 
Cuchullin, £oghan Mac Durthacht, Celt- 
chair Mac Uitechair, Blai Brughaidli, 
Dubhthach Dael Uladh, AUiU MUteug, 
Conall Anglonach, Muinremur Mac Gerr- 
ginn, and Cethem Mac Fintain." They 
were all at the Banquet of Bricrinn, of 
which a curious account is given in the 
Book of Leinster. 

"^Aengtu^ son of Lamh Gaibhe, — Qen^p 
TDac Caifhe ^^iBe. — He was also one of 
the heroes of the Red Branch. Some ac- 
count of him and his father, Lamh Gaibhe, 
or Lamh Gabhaidh, is preserved in the 
Book of Leinster, foL 73, a, a. 

* Naisi^ Ainli, and ilnrftin.— These were 
the three sons of Uisnech, celebrated in 
the Romantic Tale called Oighidh Clainne 
Uisnech^ published by Theophilus O'Fla- 
nagan, in the Transactions of the Gaelic 
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Ro pat) bib-pin ap |K>t>ain, 
clann cupara Concobaip; 
po pat) t)ib Oubchac 6' n Cint), 
ip TTlunpeniap, mac 5^PP5^"^* 

Ro pat) t)ib, ap in Uain caip, 

Cechepn pip-gapg, mac pinncam, 
po pa t)ib, ba gapb a n-gail, 
Qmaipgin pi5t)a ReochaiO. 

Ro pa Oib, — ba peppoi pin, — 
pepgup, mac LeiDc luchmaip; 
po pa Oib, a n-am na cpeach, 
Cachbait), Coiijal Claipmjnech. 
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Society of Dublin. They were cousins- 
german to the heroes Cuchullin and Co- 
nail Cearnach,a80*Flanagan shows in that 
work, pp. 24, 25. 

y Sans of Conchobhar. — Clann cupara 
ConcoBaip. — ^L e. the sons of Conchobhar 
Mac Nessa, King of Ulster, who distin- 
guished themselves in the war between Con- 
naught and Ulster, in the first century, for 
an account of which see Keating's History 
of Ireland, and the celebrated historical 
tale called Tain Bo Cuailgne, of which the 
most ancient copy now extant is preserved 
in Leabhar na h-Uidhre, in the possession 
of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, CoUege- 
grecn, Dublin. 

O'Flaherty says (Ogygia, Part IH. c. 
48) that this Conchobhar had above twenty- 
one sons whose descendants are extinct 
these many centuries. The nine most 
distinguished of his sons are eniunerated 
in the following ancient verses, cited by 



Duald Mac Firbis in his pedigrees of the 
Clanna Budhraighe : 

TTlaicne ConcoBaip an pi^ 
Ca h-UUcaiB ba ih6p a m-bpf^ ; 
Ml place a n-(ipa n6 s-car 
Monbap pooup p6pui^pea6; 
Copmac ba Conluin^ip luinn, 
Pionncao, J'^T^^t T Conainj, 
ITIaine, Cump^paio ba caoih 511^ 
Piacha, Piachno, pupbuioe. 

** The sons of Conchobhar, the king. 
Among the Ultonians great was theirTigor ; 
There never engaged in skirmish or battle 
Nine who would subdue them : 
Cormac Conluingis, the strong, 
Fionnchadh, Glaisne, Conaing, 
Maine, Cumsgraidh of fair ooonleoaiioei 
Fiacha, Fiachna, Furbiudhe." 

* DubhthacL^Ue was the cdebrated 
Dubhthach DaelUladh, oneof Concliobhar 
Mac Nessa's household. — ^It is stated in 
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Of them were likewise 

The heroic sons of Conchobhar'^ ; 
Of them was Dubhthach of Linn* 
And Munremar, son of Grerrginn*. 

Of them, on the Tain [cattle-spoif] in the east, 
The truly fierce Cethem, son of Finntan**, 
Of them was, — ^fierce his fight, — 
The regal Amairgin Reochaidh^. 

Of them was, — better for it, — 

Fergus, son of Leide the supple"* ; 
Of them were, in times of plunders, 
Cathbhaidh* and Congal Clairingnech'. 



Of 



tlie Book of Lecan that the lands which 
were his patrimoiiial inheritance were, 
soon after his death, inundated by Lough 
Neagh. 

* Munremar, ton of Genyinn, — fTlun- 
pemap mac JS^ppjino. — He was one of 
the heroic chiefs of Ulster in the time of 
Fergus. — See Book of Leinster, fol. 73, a, a, 
where he is mentioned as one of the heroes 
who claimed the honour of dissecting the 
famous pig called Muc Datho, at a banquet 
given by a Leinster chieftain* 

^ Cethem^ ton of Finntan. — Cerepn 
mac pinncain. — He was one of the twelve 
chiefs of Ulster in the time of Fergus. — 
See Book of Leinster, fol. 62, a, where he 
is called the grandson of Niall Niamh- 
glonnach of Dun da bheann. He is a very 
conspicuous character in the very ancient 
Irish Tale called Tain Bo Cuailgne, which 
is Uie Tain referred to in the text East 
in this line alludes to Cuailgne, in the east 
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of Ireland, in the present county of Louth. 

* Amairgin Reochaidh, Qinaip^in Peo- 

caio. — He was the father of the famous 
hero Conall Cearnach. His pedigree is 
given by Mac Firbis, thus : — *' Amergin, 
son of Cas, son of Fachtna, son of Caipe, 
son of Cionga, son of Rudhraighe, the an- 
cestor of the Clanna Rudhraighe.^ 

^ FerguSy son of Leide the supple. — pep- 
^up mac 6eioei — He was the grandson 
of the monarch Rudhraighe, from whom 
all the Clanna Rudhraighe are sprung. In 
the Book of Leinster, foL 6^, b, b, he is 
said to have resided at Line, now Moy- 
linny, in the county of Antrim. 

* CaMhadh, — Cacbao, — L e. Cath- 
bhadh, the druid, the father of Conchobhar 
Mac Nessa, King of Ulster. 

^ Congal Clairingnech was the son of 
Rudhraighe Mor, and monarch of Iceland, 
according to O'Flaherty's chronology, 
about the year of the world 3889. 
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Ro pa Dib — angbaiD in paino, — 

Ipial Uaicne, mac Conaill. 

po pa Dib ac cup na cpep 

CurhpcpaiD, Copmac Conloin^ep. 
UlaiD au imoa a n-ecca, 

a co|*cap nf coioecca 

jup in niaipc pi pop niui^ Rar, 

6 oo cuippcc a c6d car. 
Cau Racain, cat Ruip na pij, 

car Duma beinne ip blao pip, 

cat 6Daip, ann po h-anaD» 

cat pipbeooa pino-capao. 
Coc ndp b' upupa o'dipim, 

ic s;aipi5, ic lolgaipgcci, 

cac po bpip ap pluaj Semne, 

bpiplec niuiji niuipcemne. 

Ceo 

No account of this battle has yet been dis- 
covered. There are many places of the 
name in Ireland, of which the most cele- 
brated is Rathain, now Rahen, in the 
King's County, about five miles westwards 
of Tullamore, where Saint Carthach of 
Lismore erected a church. 

^ Battle of Bm na Riglu — Coc Ruip 
na pi j, — ^now Bossnaree, situated on the 
River Boyne, near the village of Slaae, 
in the county of East Meath. This battle 
was fought in the beginning of the first 
century, between Conchobhar Mac Nessa, 
King of Ulster, and Cairbre Nia Fear, 
King of Tara, with his brother, Finn File, 
King of Leinster. The Lagenians were 
defeated. A short account of this battle is 
preserved in the Book of Leinster, fol. 140. 



> Irial Uaithne, the eon qfConaU, — Tpial 
Uairne mac Conaill. — He was generally 
called Irial Glunmhar, and was King of 
£mania, or Ulster, for forty years, and the 
son of Conall Ceamach, one of the most 
distinguished of the heroes of the Red 
Branchi — See list of the Kings of Emania, 
as taken from the Annals of Tighemach, 
in Note G, at the end of this volume. 

•* Cumhecraidh, — Cumfcpaio. — He was 
one of the sons of Conchobhar Mac Nessa, 
Eling of Ulster, and succeeded his father 
as King of Ulster for three years. He was 
slain in the year of Christ 37, according to 
the Annals of Tighemach. 

* Cormae ConUnngee* — He was the son 
of Conchobhar Mao Nessa. 

i BaMe ofBatkain.-^Ooc Rorain. — 
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Of them was, — valiant his deeds,— ^ ^ • • 

Irial Uaithne*, the son of Conall, 

Of them in fighting the battles 

Were Cumhscraidh" and Cormac Conloinges*. 
The Ultonians ! many their exploits. 

Their triumphs were incomparable 

To this Tuesday on Magh Eath, 

Since they fought their fiirst battle. 
The battle of Bathain^ the battle of Ros na righ*". 

The battle of Dumha Beinne' of true fame, 

The battle of Edar", where a delay was made. 

The truly vigorous battle of Finn-charadh". 
A battle which was not easy to be described, 

From shouts, — from various shouts, — 

The battle in which the host of Semne® were defeated, — 

The Breach of Magh Muirtheimhne'*. 

The 

I Dumha Beinney — i. e. the mound of King of Leinster, and his people, on the 

Beinne. No account of this battle has other. In this battle Mesgeghra was slain 

jet been discovered, nor is the situation by Conall Ceamach, who took out his 

of the place certain. It is probable that brains and carried them off as a trophj. 
this DunUuiy or mound, was on the plain ^Battle of Finn-charadh, — Coc pinnca- 

of fi£agh Mucroimhe, near Athenry, in the \im, — No account of this battle has yet 

county of Ghdway, where Beinne, the son been discovered, nor has the situation of 

of the King of Britain, was slain, A. D. the place been determined. 
24a— See Ogygia, Part III. c. 67. <> The hott o/Seimne. — Slucq^ Seimne. 

* Edar, now the Hill of Howth, in the — The Ultonians were sometimes so called 

county of Dublin, not far from the city, by the bards, from the plain of Seimne, 

The battle here referred to, — which was situated in the territory of Dal Araidhe, 

caused by the exorbitant demands of the in the south of the present county of An- 

poet Athaime from the people of Leinster, trim. — See Colgan, Trias Thaum. p. 183, 

— ^was fought between the poet Athaime, n. 219. 

Conall Ceamach, andCethemMac Fin tain, ^ The Breach of Magh Muirtheimhne, — 

on the Ultoniau side, and Mesgeghra, 6piflech Hluige Hluipreifhne. — Magh 
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Cet> la Concobaip o'd claino, 
ocup Depj-puarap Conaill, 
o'd cue pepjup, — popum n-jlc,— 
na rpi maela TTlibe. 

Seer cara im Caiap Conpui, 
ap^ain piaTnam, mic popui 
ap^am Conpui ba buan blao, 
im pecc macaib o6c Deabab. 

Ni ocpnnpat; ban-ecca ban, 
pluaj 6mna, aipecc Ula6. 
acr mao TTlujam, cpia na peipc, 
ocup TTIeob uatnmapi oipbepc. 
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Muirthemlme was the ancient name of an 
extensive plain near Dondalk, in the pre- 
sent county of Louth. The battle here 
referred to was made the subject of an 
Irish romantic tale, of which there are 
manj paper copies in the collection of 
Messrs. Hodges and Smith, College-green, 
Dublin. 

^ Conckobhar gave hU mm». — Ceo la 
Concobaip o'a cloinn. — The story is un- 
known to the Editor. 

^ Derg-ruathar ChmaUL — ^Oeap^-puac- 
ap ChonailU — This is also the name of 
an historical Irish Tale. 

*MaeUqfMealh,'-Xy(x o-euc pep^up. — 
The story to which this line refers is un- 
known to the Editor. 

' Cathair CkmruL — Caraip Conpui, — 
i. e. the caher or stone fort of Curoi Mac 
Dairi. It is still the name of a mountain 
situated about six miles S. W. of the town 



of Tralee, in Kerry, near which Curoi Mac 
Daire, King of the Deagads of Munster, 
resided in the first century. In the Book 
of Leinster, foL 1 6, a, 6, it is stated that 
the Leckt or monument of Curoi is on Sliabh 
Mis mountain, of which Caherconree is the 
highest part. The Cam or sepulchral 
pile of Curoi is still to be seen on the 
north-east shoulder of this mountain, but 
his coMeTj or fort, has been long since 
destroyed, though Dr. Smith, in his His- 
tory of Kerry, states, that the ruins of it 
were to be seen on the summit of the 
moimtain in his own time. But this is 
utterly erroneous, for the feature called 
Caher Canree on this moimtain is a natural 
ledge of rocks. 

^ FiamuiHy eon of ForuL — piamum 
mac popui. — It is stated in the Book of 
Leinster, fol. i6, a, 6, that Fiamuin Mac 
Forui ¥ras slain at Dun Binne. He was 
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The first day which Conchobhar gave his sons'*, 

And the Derg-ruathar Chonaill', 

In which Fergus, — noble the deed, — 

Took the three Maels of Meath*. 
Seven battles around Cathair Conrui\ 

The plundering of Fiamuin, son of Forui", 

The plundering of Curoi, — ^lasting the renown, — 

With the seventeen sons of Deaghaidh. 
The host of Emania'', the host of Ulster, 

Have never committed woman-slaughter'*. 

Excepting in the case o/Mughain, through love of her. 

And the hateful, but illustrious Medhbh. 



a Munster cliieftain, and cotemporary 
with Curoi Mao DairL The Death of 
Fiamuin formed a distinct story. — See 
Preface. 

^ Tke host ofEnuinia. — Sluag eaihna 
— The ancient Ultonians, or Clanna Rudh- 
imighe, are so caUed from £amhain Macho, 
the name of their ancient palace, which was 
built by Cimbaeth 309 years before the 
birth of Christ, and in which thirty-one of 
their kings resided. It was destroyed by the 
three CoUas, the grandsons of King Cairbre 
Liffeachair, in the year 332, according to 
the Annals of Tighemach.—- See list of 
the kings of £mania at the end of this 
Tolume. Its remains are still to be seen 
about two miles to the west of the town 
of Armagh, and are, without a single ex- 
ception, Uie most extensive of their kind 
in aU Ireland. It was described by Col- 
gan as follows in 1647: **£mania prope 



Ardmacham, nunc fossis latis, vestigiis 
murorum eminentibus et ruderibus pristi- 
numredolenssplendorem." — Tria$ Thaum. 
p. 6.— See Note on Craobh Ruadh, injrit, 
"^Havt never committed woman-slaughter, 
— Ni oepnpuc ban-ecca ban, — L e. they 
never disgraced themselves by slaying 
women, except in two instances, namely, 
in that of Mughain, who was slain through 
jealousy, and that of Meave, Queen of 
Connaught, who was slain by her own 
sister's son, Furbuidhe, son of Conchobhar 
Mac Nessa, on Inis Cloithrinn, in Lough 
Ree, in the Shannon, to take revenge for 
the assistance she had rendered Fergus, 
the dethroned king of Ulster, in making 
war on the latter province. — See Ordnance 
Map of Inis Cloghran, which is now vul- 
garly called Quaker's Island, on which the 
spot where Meave was slain is sliown, un- 
der the name of Inad marMtha Medhbha^ 
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Noca n-aipem c6n bam beo, 
ecca UlaD o Qch 60. 
Q jnj; Line ip lep6a mm, 
a bile 6mna epij. 

Gpi^ a. 

Ip ano pm po ^p^uap olUcaca Ulab ocup allmapac co picoa, 
paebpac, popniaca, co h-apmoa, ocup co h-aigbeil, ocup co anpara, 
pa comapcaib cpooa comepgi cac-bpopcuoaca Congail ; ace 56p 
bo h-aipem, ocup jep ba ainmniugao aen pluai^ ocup aen-plomnci 
ap na od cach-pocpaiDi cpooa, comcenna Congail, poppar paine 
ploinnci ocup puiDijci cac oej-pluaj, ocup cac De5-pocpaioi Dib- 
pem ap cumupc ocup ap comepgi caic pa leir ap laraip Do'n lacc- 
paio pm ; ocup ba h-amlaio po epij cac paep-pluaj poceneoil acu 
ip m uaip pin, .1. cac aipecc ap n-iaouo pa'n aipo-pig, ocup cac 
cinol ap nmpuguo pa cigepna. Ocup ba h-eao mpo oeicbip ocup 
oeiliugao caca oeg-pocpaioi oib-pein, icip innell ocup opou^uo, 
irip copcuo ocup copugao caca, poppac pam ocup poppau puaic- 
nio 6 each ap ceana. pdl-aipbi peppoa, pip-oluich, paebap-clc- 
pach Ppanjc ap n-epji co h-anpaca ina each ocup ina cp6 cobpaiD, 
cengailci, clic-popcaoac cupao, pa Daipbpe, mac n-Dopnmaip, 
plaic pein pleomap, popmaca, pac-corhaiplec ppanjc. Ocup oin 
jep b'epluajpfincach, paeb-cpaioec, ppoll-meipgec, plua^-aipbep- 
cach Saxan, ba h-dgmap a n-innell, ina coppcaip claioem ocup 
cojip-pleaj, ocup cac-pciac, pa S^P'^' ^^^ l^ogaipb, pij pein p6it;- 
pech, poincmail, pluaj-nepc-lfnmap Saxan. Ocup 5ep b'6 plua^ 
bopppaoac, bdjach, bpeac-meipjeac, bdpc-libepnac bpecan, ba 
pepmac a peol pein ina m-bp6in bpocla, biapcaiji, bpecnaip-bep- 

* prop of Emania arise The last Qp iiio, oap linn, ip lepoa ncini, 

quatrain of this poem is very different in Q 6cca Smna epii^. 

the paper copy, thus : ^ The mighty battalions. The Irish word 
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I could not enumerate, during my life, 

The exploits of the Ultonians of Ath eo. 

O king of Line of most distinguished valour, 

O prop of Emania arise* 1 

Arise," &c. 

Then rose the mighty battalions^ of the Ultonians and foreigners 
vehemently, fiercely, valiantly, well-armed, terribly and heroically at 
the warlike and exciting exhortations of Congal; and though the two 
brave and powerful armies of Congal were reckoned and called one 
army and one name, still various were the surnames and situations of 
each goodly host and goodly band, when each party of these warriors 
rose up separately on the plain; and the manner in which each of the 
freebom noble hosts rose out at that time was this, viz., each host 
closed round its arch-king, and each company collected aroimd its 
lord. And this was the difference and distinction between every 
goodly host of them both as regards order and arrangement, position 
and array of battle. The manly, close, sword-dexterous battalion of 
the Franks was different and distinguishable from all the rest, having 
risen out vigorously in a strong, close, and sheltering battaUon and 
phalanx of champions imder Dairbre, the son of Dommhar*, the fes- 
tive, heroic, and wisely-counselling king of the Franks. And as to the 
active, vain-hearted, satin-bannered, heroic-deeded host of the Saxons, 
warlike was their array witli a border of swords, spears, and shields, 
imder Garbh, the son of Kogarbh, the robust prosperous king of 
Saxonland, of the strong and numerous forces. As to the warlike, 
speckled-ensigned, ship-possessing army of Britain, firm was their 

array 

car, which makes car a in the plural, ge- be considered a fictitious character, unless 

nerallj signifies a battle, but it is some- we suppose Dairbre to have been the Irish 

times used, as in the present instance, to mode of writing Dagobert, whidi was the 

denote a battalion. name of the king of France when this 

■ Dairbre^ $on ofDommhar. — This must battle was fought 
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laij, booba, pa Conan Rod, mac €achach Qinscip , ocup pa Dael, 
mac Caili Dpuao, co n-a rpi macaib, .1. R6ip, ocup Ul ocup Qpcup 
a n-anmanna. Ocup Din p6p, 56p b'e os-pluaj apnaio-ecclinmap, 
ccpocap Qlban, ba pdp-oluir a puioiugao ina cappai;^ ceipr, com- 
aipo pa ceicpi macaib 6achach buiDi, .1. Qeo m 6ppiD Uaine, 
ocup Suibne, ocup Congal TTlenD, ocup Domnall bpec. Ocup 56P 
b'lac popne ocup popglaiji peppoa, pomopoa, pepg-ouaibpeca 
pmnjall, ba h-allmapoa a n-innell pein ma leibenn luipech, ocup 
lai5ne, ocup lebap-pciach, pd 6laip n-Depj, mac n-Dolaip, plaic 
popramail pinojall. 

Oil clanna h-lp, mic TTlileo, impaicep agamo ap a aicli-pem t 
ba mfn cac meipnec, ocup ba rldic cac cea^ap, ocup ba cennaip 
cac copugan, m airpegao mnill ocup ecoipc aoaigche meppoa, mi- 
nachoa, mop-oamgen na mileo boi acu pa Congal Claen, mac 
Scannlam Sciac-lecam, aipo-pij uaibpec, allara, oU-cerpaoach 
Ulao. 5^P ^W^T each opem, ocup jep cpooa, cac cmeo, ocup 
gep comlan cac copugao, po b'lac pig-clanna peoi, puirenoa, pij- 
bperaca Ruopaigi ba h-uilliu, ocup ba h-aiobli, ocup ba h-opcapoa 
innell; ba cpuinne, ocup ba cpooa, ocup ba cobpaigi copugaO; ba 
Dluici, ocup ba oaingne, ocup ba ouaibpige Deipeo ; ba ^lame, 
ocup ba jepi, ocup ba saibcige cimpa, ocup cac-inili ; ba rpepi, 
ocup ba rige, ocup ba cpenleri ropac ; ba poinnme, ocup ba pan- 
caigi 1^1510 ; ba h-ellma, ocup ba h-6pcaioi ai^neo, o'lappaio na 
h-impepna, ocup Do copnum na cach-laicpec pe clannaib CumD. 

CmnipConjal ceim 6 na cupaoaib coCnocdn m copcaip, .1. die 
ap cpaioen, ocup ap commafoeao copcap Congail, ap na poobu^at) 
t>' pepaib 6penn. Ocup po inoca a agaib ap Ullcaib ocup ap 
allmajiacaib, ocup po gab 5a piaonu^ao oppo a Dfgenn booem pe 

Domnall 

* Race qfConrij — i. e. the descendants ^ The hillock of the victory. — Cnoc6n an 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles* copcaip. — lliis name is now forgotten. 
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array in a fiery, wounding, Welsh-speaking, majestic phalanx, under 
Conan Rod, the son of Eochaidh Aingces, and under Dael, the son 
of Caili Druadh, with his three sons named Reis, Ul, and Arthur. 
And as to the cruel, many-deeded, merciless yoimg host of Alba, 
very close was tlieir array as an even high rock, imder the four sons 
of Eochaidh Buidhe, viz., Aedh of the Green Dress, Suibhne, Congal 
Menn, and Domhnall Brec. And as to the select, manly, Fomorian- 
Uke, and furious troops of the Finngalls, strange was their array in 
a bulwark of armoiu-, spears, and broad shields, under Elar Derg, tlie 
son of Dolar, the valiant prince of Fingall. 

After these we have to mention the great descendants of Ir, the 
son of Milesius : tame was all courage, feeble all defence, and mild 
every array, in comparison with the fiery, lively, great, and firm 
array and complexion of the heroes who were around Congal Claen, 
the son of Scannlan of the Broad Shield, the haughty, famous, in- 
telligent arch-king of Ulster. And though every party was dili- 
gent, though every tribe was brave, though every equipment was 
complete, the ready, resplendent, kingly-judging descendants of Rudh- 
raighe were the most numerous, prodigious, and warUke in array ; 
the most compact, the bravest, and the stoutest in order ; the closest, 
the firmest, and the most terrible in the rear; the stndghtest, the 
sharpest, and the most terrible in Uie borders and flanks; the strongest, 
the closest, and the mightiest in the front ; the most successful and 
sanguine in the onset, and the most prepared and most ardent-minded 
in longing for the conflict, to maintain the field against the race of 
Conn^. 

Congal stepped aside from the warriors to Cnocan an choscair 
[the hillock of the slaughter*], afterwards so called as being the place 
where Congal was overcome and triumphed over, when he was cut 
down by the men of Erin ; and he turned his face upon the Ultonians 
and foreigners, and proceeded to prove to them the cause of his own 
iRisu ARcu. soc. 6. 2 F eumity 



» •<■ ^ 'i- 
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Oomnall ocup a oomun Do oicennao bo clannaib CuinD Ccocaraij, 
.1. a cui5eo jan cennac ap na oeaoail pe Dcpb-pine, munn pon 
ocup 6niain jan Ullcac, ocup m Cpaeb Ruao jan cupaio do clann- 
aib Ruopai^ '5a po-aicpeib, ocup apbepc na bpiaupa pa ann: 

Cinnio c6im co cach-lacaip, 

a Ullcu 'pa allmapcu, 

Inopaijio h-ua h-Qinmipec, 

airio aip bap n-epandip. 
Oijlaij mo oeipc n-t>(paoaipc, 

ap m cpiac pom' cojaib-pca, 

bepiD baipc bpac-mepoa, 

1 comoail na cuigeoac. 
Copnaio Cuijeo Concobaip, 

pc clannaib CninO Ceo-cacaig, 



* Craebh Buadh, — CpaeB I^uod, now 
anglicised Creereroe; it is the name of a 
townland situated near the River Calian, 
not far from Emania. — See Stuart^s His- 
tory of Armagh, p. 578, and Ordnance 
Map of the Parish of Armagh, on which 
the site of the house of Greeveroe is shown. 

Keating writes as follows of the palace 
of £mania, as it stood in the time of Con- 
chobhar Mac Nessa and the heroes of the 
Red Branch : 

** Cpi h-6pufa lomoppa do hi a n-6a- 
fhain niaoa pe linn Choncobaip, map 
aca, 6poinBeap5, CpaoBoeap^ cisup 
CpaoBpuao. 'S an c^od ri^ 00 Bio(p a 
n-oraip; &c. Qn oapa ceach, o'a n-joip- 
rioe CpaoBoeap^, ip oiin Biotp na h-aipm 
a^up na peoioe uaiple a 3-coim^ao; 



a^p on cpeap reac o'a n-^oipci6e an 
ChpaoBpuuo, ip ann 00 piapcaioe e p^in 
map aon le Ifon a laocpao.'' 

Thus translated by Dr. John Lynch, 
author of Cambrensis Eversus, in his MS. 
translation of Keating : — " Palatium Con- 
chauri, Emon Machanum, in tria potissi- 
mum domicilia distributum erat, Nosoco- 
mium, Uibemicd Bronbhearg, armamen- 
tarium Yulg6 Graobhdhearg, quod anna et 
instrumentum omne bellicum, et pretiosa 
quaeque Conchauri cimelia oontinebat; et 
triclinium, Craobhruadh appellatum, ubi 
cibus illi suisque apponebantur, quod 
etiam ejus hospitalis locus erat et exedra, 
cum sibi solitus esset advenas quoeque 
excipere.** 

These great houses, so famous in story as 



■v'^ 
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enmity to Domhnall, and how his kingdom was decapitated by the 
descendants of Conn, that is, how his province was left without a chief 
or head, having been taken from his tribe, which left Emania without 
an Ultonian, and Craebh Ruadh" without a champion of the race of 
Rudhraighe ; and he said these words there : 

"Advance to the battle field, 

Ye Ultonians and foreigners. 

Attack the grandson of Ainmire, 

Revenge on him your insults. 
Revenge ye my sightless eye 

On the prince who fostered me ; 

Make a watchful, quick advance 

Towards the provincialists. 

Contest the province of Conchobar [i. e. of Ulster] 

With the sons of Hundred-battled Conn, 

From 



the chief seats of the ancient Ultonians, or 
Chuina Rudhraighe, in can ba po pip UlU 
cai^, when in the meridian of their power, 
splendor, and glory, were in ruins in the 
time of Congal, and the land on which thej 
were situated was in the possession of the 
Clann Colla, or Oirghialla. Dr. Stuart, in 
his History of Armagh, speaks of the ruins 
of these buildings as follows : — ** The site 
of these ancient edifices can be nearly as- 
certained at this present hour. There is 
a townland near the Navan hill, westward 
of Armagh, which is yet denominated 
Creeve Boe^ a name which, in the English 
letters, expresses the very sound desig- 
nated in the Irish characters by the word 
CraM Ruadkf the red branch. The uni- 
form tradition of the country assigns this 

2F2 



district of Creeve Roe as the place where 
the regal palace stood. There is, in an ad- 
joining townland called Trea, a mound 
which, in form, resembles this figure r— 1, 
and is universally denominated ih^King^B 
Stables. Navan hill" [which is the Angli- 
cised form of cnoc na h-6aihna] " over- 
looks the lands of Craobh Ruadh. Around 
this hill, betwixt the base and the summit, 
there is an elliptical fosse and moat, inclu- 
ding eleven acres, three roods, and thirty- 
six perches, by which two smaller circular 
mounds or forts (one on the top and the 
other on the side of the hill) are environed. 
These had probably been formed to protect 
the royal residence." — Hist. Armagh^ pp. 

578, 579- 
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Inobep caio caem Colpca, 
CO Dpobaff , CO Dubporaip. 

ba h-epn bap f en cui^eo, 

1 pemiuf bap pi5-finnpcp, 
in can ba p6 pip UUrai;^, 
bap cpich-pi nip cuimpigeo, 
pe pcbup bap pip-lacc-pi. 

Copmac, Cupcpaio, Concc^p, 
pep5U]», piaca, pupbaiDi, 
pinncao, pcpgna, pepaoach, 
So^an, 6pp5i, Qmaipsin, 

TTlenn, TTlaine, ocup TTlunpeniap, 
Caijpcc Cannmap, Laesaipe, 
Cclccaip, Conall Compamac, 
Ceichepn, C(i na caem-ceapoa, 
Cacbaio, Congal Claipingnec. 

Naipi CO n-a nepr-bpaicpib, 
Qcnjup, Ipial opDni;5i, 
Ctj pin ofne ocj-UUcac, 
nap pfncD, nap papaijco, 
Rubpaijjec p6 peime-pnin. 

maips po jein 6'n jappaiDi pin, 
jan aicpip a n-engnuma ; 



"^ To Drobkaois and Dubkralhair. — O 
InBep Colproy co OpoBafp, co l)u5- 
poeaip— Aooording to all the <dd Irish 
MSS. which treat of the ancient division 
of the provinces, Ulster comprised the en- 
tire of the present county of Louth, and 
extended from Inbher Golptha, the mouth 
of the Bojne, to the River Drobhaois, 



maips 

which flows out of Lough Melvin and falb 
into the Bay of Donegal at Bundrowia. 
The river here called ZhM-Botkair^ L e. 
the Black Biver, is that now called the 
River Dubh^ or Duff, which falls into the 
same bay at Bunduff. Keating says, 

^ Coi^e UloD o OpoBaoip jo h-lnSep 
Colpra.''— Or as Lynch renders it, *' A 
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From the fair beauteous Inbher Colptha 
To Drobhaois and Dubhrothair**. 

That was the extent of your old province 
In the time of your royal ancestors, 
When the Ultonians were tndy great, 
Tour country was not circumscribed, 
From the goodness of your true heroes. 

Cormac, Cuscraidh, Conchobhar"^, 
Fergus, Fiacha, Furbaidhi, 
Finnchadh, Fergna, Feradhach, 
Eoghan, Errgi, Amairgin. 

Menn, Maine, and Muinremar, 

Laighsech, Lannmhor, Laeghaire, 
Celtchair, Victorious Conall, 
Cetheru, Cu na Cerda [i. e. CuchuUin] 
Cathbhaidh, Congal Clairingnech. 

Naisi with his mighty brothers, 
Aengus, Irial the renowned, 
There is a race of good Ultonians, 
Who were not prostrated, who were not overcome, 
Nor was one Rudrician in their time. 

Alas for hun who spnmg from that tribe, 
Who does not imitate their valour, 

Alas 

Drovisa ad fluvium Colptam eztenditur" and the champions of the Red Branch, and 

[so. Ultonia]. have been all mentioned in former notes 

^Cormae^Cuaoraidh^Conckcbhar, — Cop- except Laigsech Lannmor. He was the 

mac, CupcpaiD, Concobap, &c — This son of the hero Conall Cearnach, already 

is a recapitulation of the names of the often referred to, and ancestor of the seven 

roost distinguished heroes of Ulster. The septs of Laoighis or Leiz, in the Queen's 

most of them were cotemporary with County, of whom the O^Mores were the 

CoDchobhar llac Nessa, King of Ulster, most distingiiished. 



maips ^«i^' cpich a cuijcD-pun, 

jan ruailnjiup a nippacca ; 

jan com-rpiall a copnuma, 

ppi h-eaccpannaib aicpcbup. 
Cpic comlan jac cuiceoach, 

jan upepbaio acu-pum, 

ca cpich ace ap cuicco-nc 

nac h-e a pij 'p a pacmap cpiar, 

opoaigiup CO h-acnraoac, 

caipij ap a rpen cuataib, 

bpu^aiD ap a bailcoaib, 

mic pij aj a po coimeo, 

ace pinne, pil Puopaige ? 
Conall, 6o5an, Cdp^ialla, 

popjabpac ap pepanna, 

gup ob cucu in cacpeim-pi, 

t>'a cup ap ap cinD. 

Cinom c. c. 

Qp comep5i na cac-buioen cpooa, cenjailci, copp-o6cla cupao 
]Mn, po innpai5eaoap in oa oll-bpoinij aiobli, uaibpeaca, ep-iona, 
a5aipcecha, anpalaib. pin, co h-aen mai^in ina ppech-popnib poinn- 
nie, pocla, pluaj-mepa, puiDigci, pap-laec; ocup ina n-gpinneoaib 
56pa, jaibceca, jpeim-Decla, jpoo-ncimneca jaipceO; ocup ma 
laemannaib lecna, luac-mepa, leiDmeca, lebap-copnumac lairpech ; 
ocup ina n-olumaib Dicpa, oeppcaigci, Deinmeca, Doppea;5apra 
oebca ; ocup ina cipeoaib cpuaioi, coDnacoa, cpai6enila, cnep- 
cenjailci caca, co cpi oelj-oaingmb Dluiri, oi^paipi, Dpeach-ouaib- 
peca, oicoglaiji Debca, ap n-a n-oeilb, ocup ap n-a n-binji, ocup 
ap n-a n-olucu5aD, map ip pepp, ocup ip agmaipe, ocup ip ai^beli 
po peoaoap a n-aipij, ocup a n-apD-maici Do leich pop leich, .1. 

clerh 
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Alas for him whose country is their province, 

Not to aspire to their valiant deeds, 

Not to attempt its defence 

Against the adventurers who inhabit it * 
The entire country of all the provincialists 

They possess without diminution ; 

What coimtry is there but our province 

In which its own king and prosperous chief 

Does not appoint with full consent 

Toparchs over mighty territories, 

And brughaidhs [i. e, farmers] over townlands, 

The sons of kings guarding them, 

But ours of the race of Rudhraighe ? 
The races of Conall and Eoghan, and the Airghialla, 

Ilave seized on our lands, 

And against them we make this onset, 

To drive them from over us. 

Advance," &c. 

These brave, connected, impetuous bands of heroes having risen 
out, marched to one place in two prodigious, proud, compact, wicked, 
revengeful, malicious divisions, in well-looking, arrogant, swift, well- 
arranged lines of great heroes ; in sharp, terrible, haughty, venomous 
phalanxes of valour ; in broad, rapid, furious, wide-defending flames 
of the battle field; in zealous, distinguished, rapid, unopposable 
crowds of contest ; and in hard, princelike, courageous, connected 
lines of battle, with three ardent, terrible-faced, impregnable, bristling 
bulwarks of battle formed, condensed, and consolidated, as well, as 
formidably, and as terribly as their chiefs and arch-nobles were able 
respectively to arrange them ; with their hard, smooth-handled, well- 
made, warlike forest of ice-like, shining, blood-red, beacon-like, lucky 

spears 
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clech caillci, cpuaioi, cpann-peoi, copaigri, cupaca cara, Do ple- 
jjaib peacoa, poijncnra, pp6b.puaoa, peol-comapraca, penca, 
ponipu caca po-ofp5e pa mepjib, ocup pa m-bpacachaib blairi, 
bpeio-gela, bopo-nufoi, bpec-Oacaca, baoba ; ocup clap-pceimelca 
cengailci, com-oliica, com-apDa, cpaeb-t>acaca, cac-pcmc ap a 
cul-pein 1 coTTinaioi ; ocup pal-cipeaoa peiji, poraijri, ocup puipijri * 
caca peoma, Do cacup ocup Do cimpusaD luipech cpom, rojaiDi, 
caeb-rpebpaiD, car-lom-cpuaiD, ceaccai^ri cpeapa, ocup caip- 
benca copaij cpom 5liaD, ap n-a ppecaD, ocup ap n-a pluaij-Dij- 
laim Do gleipe gairlennac ocup ^algau, ocup do compai^nib cupaD 
ocup cac-mileD ; ocup car-gappDa copaigci Do cupaDaib cengailci 
ic Doipppeopachr caca Dainjm, ocup caca DluTU-gpinne Duaibpij, 
Dep-apTTi-paebpai5 Deabca Dib-pein ; ap nip pupail ppaec peppDa, 
pocaigci, pdl-apuiDa piD-paebpac, pip-Dluic Deg-apm, ocup Dej-laec, 
ocup Dej-Dafne a cer gpinne gaca caca ceccapDa pe copcuD ocup 
pe cuppucaD a cell. 

ba h-iTTiDa, am, acu-pum eapp 65, ajmap, aiDlennca, apm-in- 
nillci, gan pilliuD, ocup miDacb meap-maiDmec, mdl-puaicniD, 
mepcndici mop-cpepa jan mfniugaD ; ocup leaccanach laiDip, 
lonn-mep, lainDec, laec-leDaipci luipg, jjan locpugaD; ocup cac- 
cuinjiD comnipc, cenn-apD, clep-apmac cocai^ci comlainD, jan 
cumpcujaD ; ocup pij-miliD peccmap, puicenca, penD-jaibcec, 
popc-picDa, po-blaDac, pan popacc, ap ci cpeapa Do cennaD ocup 
DO cpen-puapaic, co pocal, poldmaij, in aicill a peDma D'pulanj, 
ocup D'pocugaD, ocup D'lmcongbail, co ppaecDa, popniaca, ap 
lom-ci a lama, ocup a lann-claiDem do lan-DepgaD, co luac-mep, 
lan-apnaiD, ap lacaip m laice pin. 

CiD cpacc, m can poppac caipgpeca cpomgliaD a cpen-pip,^ 
ocup poppac apmDa, mmllci, oU-cecpaDac a n-dnpaiD, ocup poppac 
ppaecDa, pepjaca, popniaca, ppegapcaca a pcnniD, ocup poppac 
poinnme,p6ncaca,puiDi5chi a pluag-poipne copaigci caca,pucpacap 

puacap 



'♦ {. 
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spears straiglit before them, bearing their flowered, white cloth, new- 
bordered, parti-coloured banners and ensigns ; and lofty breast-works 
of well-secured, well-pressed, variegated battle shields permanently 
placed behind them ; and a firm rampart to sustain and arrest every 
assault, broiight together and collected of heavy, well-chosen, bare- 
sided, tightly-braced, hard loricce to receive an assault, and exhibit 
the front of a heavy conflict, arranged and selected by the elite of 
warriors and heroes, and of triumphant soldiers and champions, and 
a battle guard arranged of equipped champions, door-keeping every 
fastness, and every formidable, ready, sharp-armed, battling phalanx 
of them ; because it was indispensable to have a sustaining, compact, 
furious rampart composed of good men and good heroes with choice 
weapons, in the first rank of each of the two divisions to resist and 
withstand the enemy. 

Among them was many a youthful, valorous, aspiring, well-armed 
hero without treachery; many a swift-triumphant, nobly-dressed, 
rapid-woimding, great-battled warrior untamed ; many a strong, ro- 
bust, vigorous, hero-slaughtering champion unchecked ; many a ro- 
bust, high-headed, at-weapon-dexterous, and battle-maintaining sol- 
dier unappalled ; many a royal, rightful, magnificent, spear-terrible, 
fierce-eyed, very renowned leader indomitable, who was about to 
support, sustain, and keep up his exertion fiercely and valiantly, and 
ready to redden his hand and his sword rapidly and cruelly on that 
day. 

At length, when the mighty men were ready for the heavy con- 
test, when the warriors were armed, arrayed, excited ; when their 
heroes were furious, angry, vaUant, ready to meet every clwllenge ; 
and when the battaUons were ready, active, arranged, and arrayed, 
they made a royal, legal, spear-terrible, furious rush, and a hard, firm, 
vigorous onset, without mercy, without consideration, against each 
IRISH ARCH. sec. 6. 26 othcr 
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puacap pijoa, peccmap, pcnn-jaibccch, puarap-bopb, ocup cacpcim 
cpuaiD, cobpaio, com-oicpa cupaOi jan cai^ill, jan compcjaD, i cep- 
uai^iD a cell ; jup cpicnaijpec m clap caeb-cpom, cncpaijaijcech, 
cpmoai^i, pa coj^aib, ap cumupc ocup ap comDopcaD na car-laem 
cupaca c6pai5ri ap ccpc-lap cpanD-lTluiji Comaip, ppipi a paicep 
ITlaj puao-linnuec Rach. Ocup aj Oian-a|*5nam oo na oup-plojaib 
oapaccaca oo cum OorhnaiU au bcpc an laoib : 

Up6n ccaccaic cara Conjail 

cujamn cap an an Opnairii ; 

map ceajaic i o-cpeap na b-peap 

ni peccaic a leap a laoibeab. 
Comapca an map mip ITlacha, 

ppol puaicnc ponnaib caca, 

meipje jac pfj; pcil co par 

op a cino pcm 50 piabnac. 



s ThU poem^ which is wanting in the 
vellum copy, is supplied from Mac Moris- 
sy's paper copy, in the collection of Messrs. 
Hodges and Smith. The fourth quatrain 
of it has been quoted by Keating, in his 
notice of the Battle of Magh Rath, in the 
reign of Domhnall, grandson of Ainmire, 
and through his work it became well known 
to the Irish scholars of the last two centu- 
ries. A corrupt imitation of this quatrain 
was inscribed on a modem tomb-stone, 
dated 1764, in the abbey church of Multi- 
feman, in the county of Westmeath, where 
an enthusiastic Irishman mistook it for the 
epitaph on the tomb of Conchobhar Mac 
Nessa, who was king of Ulster in the be- 
ginning of the first century. As such it 



TTleip^e 

was sent to the poet Moore, who has given 
ayoc BimUe of it in the folio edition of his 
Irish Melodies, p. 84, with the following 
note: 

** The inscription upon Connor's tomb 
(for the/oc iimiU of which I am indebted 
to Mr. Murphy, chaplain of the late Lady 
Moii-a) has not, I believe, been noticed by 
any antiquarian or traveller." 

It is strange that our great bard should 
have received this quatrain as an epitaph 
on Conchobhar Mac Nessa, who died in 
the beginning of the first century, as if 
that king could have been buried in the 
abbey church of Multifeman, which was 
founded by William Delamar, an English- 
man, in the year 1236. And it is still 
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Other, 80 that they shook the heavy-sodded, clayey-surfaced plain under 
their feet, after the commingling and mutual rushing together of the 
hero-arrayed, fiery battalions on the very middle of the wooded Magh 
Comair, which is now called the red-pooled Magh Rath. When these 
stubborn, impetuous forces of Congal were vehemently advancing 
on Domhnall he repeated this poem' : 

"Mightily advance the battalions of Congal 
To us over the ford of Omamh, 
When they come to the contest of the men. 
They require not to be harangued. 
The token of the great warrior of Macha, 
Variegated satin, on warlike poles, 
The banner of each bright king with prosperity 
Over his own head conspicuously displayed. 

The 



more extraordinary that the date and 
Englisk part of the epitaph on this tomb 
should have been concealed, for had the 
whole been given, its true character could 
never have been mistaken. It may be 
well, therefore, lest the fcie simile pub- 
lished by Mr. Moore should descend to 
posterity as the epitaph of Conor Mac 
Nessa, to transcribe here the entire inscrip- 
tion: 

" BOO TSorruB saxo dominus pibtatb mb- 

PULOBBS JACOBUS OAmOBUS PBOOBATUS STBM- 
HATB CI.ABO. 

'*PBAr FOB THB SOUL OP JAMBf OATBOB, 
or lAAJTT, WHO DIBD JABUABT 15TH, 1764, 
AOBD 66 TBABt, ALSO POB HU ABCXSTOBS AMD 
POtTBBETT.*' 

After which follow in Irish the words 

2G 



of which Moore has given ti/ac simile : 
" Ceoihan buioe ap ppol uaicne 
TTleip^e cup na CpaoiBe Ivuaioe 
Q fc DO BioD aj Concobap 'pa ccar 
Q piop cuapjain 'pa DibeiprQUihupac. ' 
Mr. Moore of course never saw this 
toml]Btj)ne, and his correspondent, Mr. 
Murphy, seems to have been a bad judge 
of the antiquity of Irish inscriptions. The 
publication of monuments of this kind, as 
if of remote date, has brought our anti- 
quities into contempt among the learned, 
but it may be hoped that better times are 
now coming, and that the antiquarians of 
Ireland will in future study our monu- 
ments better than to lay before the public 
an inscription of the latter part of the 
eighteenth, for one of the first century. 

2 



nicipse Sjannlam, — rgiaih co n-aj,- 
if* pmcna rhoip, mic baeoain, 
mop la coec po^la oia pinn, 
aca op cinD Conjail cu^oinn. 

Leoman &ui6e i ppol uame, 
corhaptKX na Cpaob Ruaioe 
map 00 baoi aj Concobap caib, 
aca aj Gonial o'a Congihail. 

TDeip^eba maicne Gacoac 
1 0-copac na pluaj ppeacac 
meip^eoa Oonna map 6ai^ 
op cpanna coppa Cpumuhainn. 

THeipjc pig bpeauan bpf^mip 
Conan Roc, an pf^-milib, 
ppol peanoac, 50pm ip jcal, 
CO h-eanjac ap na arhlab. 

nieipje R15 Saxon na ploj 
ap bpacac learan, lan-riiop, 
bui6e ip oeapcc, co paibbip poin; 
op cmo Daipbpe, mic Oopnmoip. 

nieipje l?i pcapjna peabail, 
noca paca a lonnpamail 
op a cinD, nf ccalj 50 n-jeib, 
Dub agup oeap5 ^^ oeimin. 



nieipje 



*■ The banner of Scannlan. — TTleip^e > Such as the noble Qmehobhar bore,—^ 

Sjonnlain, &a — See pedigree of Congal, IDop 00 Baoi 05 ConcoBop caio, — He 

at the end of the Yolume, from which it will was Conchobhar Mao Nessa, King of UI- 

appear that this Scannlan, Fiachna, and ster, already mentioned in Note *, p. 226. 

Baedan were the father, grandfather, and Dr. John Lynch, in his Latin version 

great grandfather of CongaL of Keating's History of Ireland, gives the 
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The banner of Scannlan**, — an ornament with prosperity, — 

And of Fiachna Mor, the son of Baedan, 

Great symbol of plimder floating from its staff, 

Is over the head of Congal advancing towards us. 
A yellow Lion on green satin. 

The insignia of the Craebli Ruadli, 

Such as the noble Conchobhar bore*. 

Is now held up by Congal. 
The standards of the sons of Eochaidh^ 

In the front of the embattled hosts 

Are dun-coloured standards like fire 

Over the well-shaped spear-handles of Crumtliann. 
The standard of the vigorous King of Britain, 

Conan Rod, the royal soldier. 

Streaked satin, blue and white. 

In folds displayed. 
The standard of the king of Saxonland of hosts 

Is a wide, very great standard ; 

Yellow and red, richly displayed 

Over the head of Dairbhre, son of Dornmor. 
The standard of the majestic king of Fcabhail" 

(I have not seen such another) 

Is over his head (no treachery docs he carry trith him), 

Black and red certainly. 

The 

following translation of this quatrain : meipjeoa maicne eacoac, — i. e. either 

^^Gesseret in vipdi flavum bombic© leonem of the race of Eochaidh Cobha, tlie father 

Crebroa progenies, Conchauri symbola of Crunn Badhraighe, who was King of 

clari Ulster for twenty- two years, or of the sons 

Congallus quae nunc signis intexta viden- of Eochaidh Buidhe, King of Scotland. 

tor.** k Kin^ of FeabhaiU^i Foyle, that is, 

i TTU itandarda of the $on» of Eoehaidh.^^ of Ailecb. 
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nieip5^ Suibne, bcapc biii6c 
Ri oip6epc Oal Qpai6e> 
Spol bufoe, op f eirii-peap na flog, 
buinnc mip-jcal na meaoon. 

TTleipje peapoorhan na b-pleab, 
R15 aipm-oepj QipD UlaOy 
Spol 5l6-5eal pe jp^^" 'F V^ jcioic 
op an cpen-pcap jan cacaoip. 

Cp6n, &c. 

Imchupa Suibne, mic Colmam Chuaip» mic Cobraij, pig Dal 
n-Qpaibi, impaiDep ajaino pe heao eli. Cancacap paennella 
pualainj pdipioe pe 5pain, ocup pe jpuamoacc, ocup pe jpo-Dmipe 
na n-^aeoal; pe oepcao, ocup pe oellpat), ocup pe ouaibpije na 
n-oanap; pe blopcao, ocup pe bopb-jaip, ocup pe buippeoai^ na 
cac-cmeo concpapoa, ceccapoa, ic poccain ocup ic pecc-innpaijio 
apaile. Ro epjioap eaoap-luaimnij aiobli, anpopupt)a,uacbapac ha 
aeoip, copabaoap ina cuameabap conncpacca, cumaipc, 'jd com- 
buaiopeo; ocup ina capmdnaib cpoma, cambpecha, cdpc-labapca, 
cuairbil, jjan caipipium; ocup ma paeb-plua^aib poinnme, piralca, 
pianjjoipci, peacpanaca, piabaipci, ap pfp-piubal, ic paeioib, ocup ic 
peao-jaipi, ocup ic poluaimnij impu, ap cac dipt), 00 meach ocup 
00 mi-cuTnoac miolach ocup maecdgldc, Do cennat) ocup 00 rpen- 
5pepacc cupao ocup cacmileat) ; ^up ob t)o conjaip in cara, ocup 
pe h-abaipib na n-appachc, ocup pe capmanjail na cpom-jon ic 
roipnium ap cupaiD-pennaibcpaipech ocup ap colj-oepaib claioem 
ocup ap laechbilib lebap-pcmc. Ro ImaD ocup po luac-meaopao 
in paep milet) Suibne 00 cpir ocup do jpam ocup do jeniDechc; 

d'oiUc 

' Ard Uhdh^ in Latin, AUitudo Utto- Down, lying principally between Strang- 
rum^ now the Ards, in the county of ford Lough and the sea. 
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The standard of Suibhne, a yellow banner, 
The renowned king of Dal Araidhe, 
Yellow satin, over that mild man of hosts, 
The white-fingered stripling himself in the middle of them. 

The standard of Ferdoman of banquets, 

The red-weaponed king of the Ards of Ulster', 
White satin to the sun and wind displayed" 
Over that mighty man without blemish. 

Mightily," &c. 

With respect to Suibhne, the son of Colman Guar, son of Cobh- 
thach, king of Dal Araidhe, we shall treat of him for another while. 
Fits of giddiness came over him at the sight of the horrors, grim- 
ness, and rapidity of the Gaels ; at the looks, brilliance, and irk- 
someness of the foreigners ; at the rebounding furious shouts and 
bellowings of the various embattled tribes on both sides, rushing 
against and coming into collision with one another. Huge, flickering, 
horrible aerial phantoms rose up, so that they were in cursed, com- 
mingled crowds tormenting him ; and in dense, rustling, clamorouj:!, 
left-turning hordes, without ceasing; and in dismal, regular, aerial, storm- 
shrieking, hovering, fiend-like hosts constantly in motion, shrieking 
and howling as they hovered about them [i. e. about both armies] in 
every direction to cow and dismay cowards and soft youths, but to 
invigorate and mightily rouse champions and warriors ; so that from 
the uproar of the battle, the frantic pranks of the demons, and the 
clashing of arms, the sound of the heavy blows reverberating on the 
points of heroic spears and keen edges of swords, and the warlike 
borders of broad shields, the noble hero Suibhne was filled and in- 
toxicated 

"* White satin to the sun disphi^ed, — end of this volume. It is strange that no 
For some account oftheamioriul bearings account of this Ferdomun is pre:»erved in 
auiong the ancient Irish sec Note II, at the the Irish Annals. 
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d'oiUc ocuf o'paenncll ocup o'polumain, o'uaman ocup o'puafcap, 
ocup o'pfp-jealcacc, o'pualang, ocup o'uachbap, ocup o'panbpopup; 
conac bui mo ale na dijc, 6 biinn 50 bairip, 00 nd Oepna caipchc 
cumupcoa cpic-hluaimnec, pe epic na comeajla, ocup pe pcemlij 
na pcuibcamlacca. Ro cpicnaijpec a copa, map but) nepc ppora 
50 pip-cuapjjain ; po cuic]^ec a aipm ocup a ilpaebpa uaoa, ap 
la^ao ocup ap luach-pfnet) a luc-jlac impu, pe h-anaccbain^ a 
n-imconjbala ; po Icacpac ocup po luaimni^pcc a o-ooipppi eip- 
cecca pc jabat) na jealcacca ; po imclaipcc anjala a incinoi 1 
cupalaib a cino pe pocpam na pelmame ; po clipepcap a cpaioe 
pe jpoo-biDjao na jenioecca ; po opluaimni^ a uplabpa pc me- 
paioecc m mfcapaiO; po eaoapbuapaij a ainim [anam] co n-aignco 
ocup CO n-ilpuinib imDa, uaip ba h-i pin ppem ocup poca pip-oilep 
na pfp ea^la pem. Rob e a innpamail ann pein map bfp bpaDan 1 
m-buailio, no en ap na up-jabail 1 capcaip comolura cliabain. Qcc 
cena nip mio-ldc ocup nip mepaijji mi-jaipciD peme piam in ci o*d 
rancaoap na h-abaipi ocup na h-aippoena cinnpceoail cecio ocup 
upcpialla imjabala pin ; ace po mallacu Ronam, .1. panccip, o'a 
po buaiopeo ocup apo-naeim 6penn o'a eapcaine ap na pfneao 
ocup ap na papugao pa planai^ecc, ocup mapbca in nnc clepig oa 
muinncep op cino na clapach coipeajapca, munn pon ocup na 
pip-cippac ponn-jlaini ap ap* cuipeaD cpeaopa ocup comaino in 
Coimoeo D'uaiplib ocup o'apo-maicib 6penn ocup 00 each ap 
ceana, pe comcpiall in caca. 

Imchupa Suibne, mic Colmain Chuaip, mic Cobcai?;, pij; Oal 

n-Qpaioe 

" SLRonan lie was abbot of Druim- Lanigon was misled by Colgan (Acta SS. 

inea8cluinn(uowDrumi8kin), in the county p. 141, n. 17), who is the real author of 

ofLouth ; seeNote', p. 40, fu/ra; where this mistake. The name Druim-ineas- 

Lanigan's error in confounding Druim- cluinn is retained to this day by those who 

ineascluinn with Drumshallon is corrected, speak Irish, and is always applied by them 
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n-Qpait)e, impaicep a^amo pc h-eaO; o ramie m t)lai poluaimnec 

pulla pn pdip-pum, po lin5e]»cap leim lucmap, lan-6rpoTn, conao 

ann po puipmiprap ap ^lan-aijlino pceiu in cupao ba comneyKX 

00; ocup po pacmuprap in c-auh-leim, conao ann po puipmipcap 

ap moeom cepocomapcaij cipfn catbaipp in cupao ccona ; cio 

cpacc nip aipijcpcap pcm epum ic puipmeo paip, 56P ba coppac 

m cacafp comnaioi ap ap cmoepcap. Conao aipe pin po popbup 

cap pum aen comaipli anbpopaio, 6ciallaiOi, .1. opuim pe oainib, 

ocuy» popcnum pe piaoaib, ocup compiu pe ceacaib, ocup imluc pe 

h-enaib, ocup peip 1 papaijib. Conio aipe pm, po puipmipcap in 

cpep leim lucmap, lan-ecponi, conao ann po anupcap ap bapp m 

bile buaoa po boi ap Tnin-6ipbi in muiji, aic 1 pabaoap po-pluai^ 

ocup panopai^i pep n-Gpenn, 1 compejao m cara. l?o jpecpar 

pein ime-pium ap each aipo '5a paicpin o'a cennao ocup oa cimpu- 

jao *pin caclarap ceona ; ip oe pm pucpum cpi cpen-peaoja 

cinneanaip o'lmjabail na h-ipjaili, ocup ip e capla 06 oul 1 cenn 

na cach-laicpec ceOna,pe muipbell ocup pe mepaioecc m micapaiO; 

ace cena ni calam 00 caioliuo, acr ip ap popmnaib pep ocup ap 

cennaib carbapp po cmoeao. 

Capla aipe mopecmi caic co coiccenn ap Shuibne pa'n pamla- 

pin, cop ub e compao each cupao pe ceili, na ceio, na c6io pep in 

inaip 6pcunioai5 examail uaib, a ppu, bap lacpun, jan cogpaim 

ocup 5an cappacain, .1. map m aipo-pij h-ua Qinmipech po bui uime 

pium m laice pm, ap na cionacul 6 Oomnall 00 Chongal, ocup ap 

na cionacul o Chonjal 00 Shuibne, 00 peip map popglep Suibne a 

n-mao eli : 

ba h-e juc cac aen oume 

Oo'n c-plua5 oerla Oaich, 

na 

Who however did not /eel him, — It was that lunatics are as light as feathers, and 
the ancient belief in Ireland, and is still in can climb steeps and precipices like the 
some of the wilder moimtainous district?, Somnabulists. — See Buile Shuibhne, al- 
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thach, king of Dal Araidhe, let us treat of him for another while ; 

when he was seized with this fittntic fit, he made a supple, very light 

leap, and where he alighted was on the fine boss of the shield of the 

hero next him; and he made a second leap and perched on the vertex 

of the crest of the helmet of the same hero, who, however, did not 

feel him^ though the chair on which he rested was an uneasy one. 

Wherefore he came to an imbecile, irrational determination, namely, 

to turn his back on mankind, and to herd with deer, run along with 

the showers, and flee witli the birds, and to feast in wildernesses. 

Accordingly he made a third active, very light leap, and perched on 

the top of the sacred tree which grew on the smooth surface of the 

plain, in which tree the inferior people and the debiUtated of the 

men of Erin were seated, looking on at the battle. These screamed 

at him from every direction as they saw him, to press and drive him 

into the same battle again ; and he in consequence made three furious 

bounces to shun the battle, but it happened that, instead of avoiding 

it, he went back into the same field of conflict, through the giddiness 

and imbecility of his hallucination ; but it was not the earth he 

reached, but alighted on the shoulders of men and the tops of theii* 

helmets. 

In this manner the attention and vigilance of all in general were 

fixed on Suibhne, so that the conversation of the heroes among each 

other was, " Let not," said they, " let not** the man with the wonderful 

gold-embroidered tunic pass from you without capture and revenge." 

He had the tunic of the monarch the grandson of Ainmire upon him 

on that day, which had been presented by Domhnall to Congal, and 

by Congal to Smbhne, as Suibhne himself testifies in another place : 

" It was the saying of every one 

Of the valiant, beauteous host. 

Permit 

ready often alluded ta na c6io. — This verb is here repeated in 

P IM noty said they, let nat> — Na r6io, both copies. The verb, particularly in the 

2H2 
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na ceic uaib pa'n cael-mumc, 
peap m maip maiuh. 

ba m6it)i a muipbell ocup a mcpujao micapaiD each oa com- 
aicne ptfn cuma pm, ocup po boi pium ap in buaiDpet) booba pin 
no CO cucao cich cpuait), mep cloc pneacca — o'lnncomapca apmui^ 
o'pepaib Gpenn: — ^gop jluaipepcap pum leip pin cich pm, map gac 
n-eacait) n-apmuiji ele, amail apbepc Suibne m mat) eli : 

Rop c pm mo c6d pic-pa, 
po pa luac in pich, 
o'eaj upcap na jocnaibe, 
oam-pa pep in cic. 

ConiD pe gelcacc ocup pe genioechc po cino comaipli o pin 
amac 1 cem po pa beo. 

Cio cpacc, jep ba oamjen Oin-apmoa, Delj-pennac cac aipo 
ocup cac aipcill 00 na cacaib cechcapoa 1 j-compaj, poppac aio- 
lenna, aimoepa, uppcailci, ap n-accuma, a n-anpat), ocup a n-jaic- 
Icnn n-jaipcio ; ocup poppac pceimelca, pcamnepci, pciac-bpipci, 
ap n-a pcailco, a leibenna Ifnme, lebup-pciach, ap na lan-bpipiuO. 
Oeicbip Doib-pium on, uaip ba cic-anpat) cuan-cpacca calaio jan 
popcao gan accappoic ap cpen-ceacaib cuacaipDi, capm-jdichc 
cuaipccpcaiji m caiman, odp ab amm pejamni, paini^ci, pluaj- 
bcpla paep 6abpaiDi, pabpcinopup, amail acbepc m pile : 

Quepcap m jaec a neap, 

pabpcmopup acuaio jan ceap, 

pcepepup 

imperative mood, is, even in the modem ^ St. Mailings, in the county of Carlow, by 

vernacular Irish, often repeated for the Mongan, the swineherd of St Moling, and 

soke of emphasis. was interred with great honours in the 

^ And it ttas bi/ lunacy Conio pe jeU church there, by the saint himself, who, 

race, &c. — Suibhne was, many years af- it appears, had a great veneration for this 

terwards, murdered at Tigh Moling, now royal lunatic Ills eccentric adventiires 
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Permit not to go from you to the dense shrubbery 
The man with the goodly tunic." 

His giddiness and hallucination of imbecility became greater in 
consequence of all having thus recognized him, and he continued in 
tins terrible confusion until a hard, quick shower of hailstones, — an 

• 

omen of slaughter to the men of Erin, — began to fall, and with this 
shower he passed away like every bird of prey ; as Suibhne said in 
another place : 

" This was my first nm, — 
Rapid was the flight, — 
The shot of the javelin expired 
For me with the shower." 

And it was by lunacy** and imbecility he determined his counsels 
from that out as long as he lived. 

To proceed. Though every part and division of both contending 
armies were solid, well-armed, bristly, their heroes and valiant 
spearmen were scattered, disarrayed, dispersed, and deformed ; their 
lines of broad shields being broken through were scattered, disor- 
dered, and shattered. The reason was, there was then a shower- 
storm on the haven without shelter or harbour against the mighty 
squalls of the high, loud-howling north wind of the earth, which, in 
the copious, noble Hebrew language, is called by the appropriate 
name of Sabstindrus, as the poet says : 

" Auestar is the southern wind, 

Sabstindrus the northern without doubt, 

Steferus 

are minutely detailed in a curious ancient Morissy's paper copy of this tale, which 

Irish romance entitled Buile Shuibhne^ i. e. has been already so often referred ta The 

Madness of Suibhne, which immediately word ^ealcacc is used to this day in tlie 

follows the Battle of Magh Rath in Mac sense of lunacy or madttess. 
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fcepepuf a map jan cam, 
ulpulanup 'n a comoail, 

Ocup Dm pop, ba mian-jlacat) mojat) ap pano-placaib poir- 
pcmla piobami 5a pollpcca6, .i. poppac, ocup popcccat), ocup 
pep5-oicpacc na p6mneD, gpepacc, ocup jeognat), ocup 5PT^^ 
na n-jaipceoac ic cennat) ocup tc cimcellao na cpen-pcp. Ocup 
om ba 5poD-5peapa ^aibmje Ic h-opDaib lomcpbmaib, jle-bopba 
jabann ap cinoib caeb-oepja, camleca cellaij 'jd cpcn-ruap- 
jain, bpopcao, ocup bpuaiDpeat), ocup bpac-aiplec na m-buioen ; 
pcccao, ocup pluaig-neapc, ocup ppainpeoac na pluaj pocal-bopb, 
ic copnum, ocup ic conjbail, ocup ic compeaccao ap a cell ; conap 
aipi5 aipec na aipo-pij comccnnca a capar 00 compoicpi a cencoil, 
na popeijen pfp-aicme na aen-cinio o'pacpaibc a pialupa. Ocup 
oin ni m6 po mocaispcc cacm-clanna cupao Dooamj a pmnpcap 
na a pap-aicpec 5a pdpu^at); ocup 56p b'lacpioe ann nip cer- 
pai^cpuap cabaip na cu jn6niat) a capac na a lan-aicnc '5a laec- 
aiplcc, ocup '5a popcceaD ocup '5a poobuo 'na piaonaipi ; uaip ba 
h-uilliu ocup ba h-aiobpiji le cac n-aen uaicib a peiom ocup a 
eoualan^ booem pe oecbip na odla pin, nd peibm ocup popeijcn 
a capac do cumniujao, nd a cijepna 00 ccpapjam. 

CiD cpa ace, ni jndc oepb-^ul jan oep^ba, na laccao ^an 
popcijcn, na car-poi ^an cp6-linDui. Ocup Dm pob imoa 'pa n-ipjail 
pinpuipniepaena,poipcciDc,ocupDpon5a ouaibpeca, omn-mapbca, 
ocup cpcn-pip racb-cippci, cpapcaipci, ocup aipij uarmapa, poo- 
baijiTi, ocup pceiuh pcailcijchi, pcamnepta, ocup ylt^^a ppub-piUn, 
pcam-lupca, ocup claiome caicmcca, cpuaiD-bpipci ; ocup ppap- 
linntn puilije, pop-oepja pola, ocup polc-jpeno pemneo ap polua- 

main, 

^ UUulanuB. — Our author, or his inter- ruptions of the names given by Pliny, 

polator, is mistaken in supposing the names Hist Nat L iL 47. **Auestar" is evi- 

of the winds in the foregoing quatrain to denHj Auster ; ** Sabstindrus" seems some 

be Hebrew ; they are no more than cor- disguised form of Septentrio; " Steferus" 
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Steferus the western without error, 

And Ulsulanus' its corresponding wind (i. e. the east)" 

And moreover, like the eagerness with which labourers grasp the 
feeble twigs of the forest wood in cutting them, was the stem, dark, 
intense wrath of the heroes, the exciting, slaughtering, and stirring 
up of the champions on the one side, pressing upon and siurounding 
the mighty men on the other. And like the rapid and violent ex- 
ertion of smiths, mightily sledging the glowing iron masses of their 
furnaces, were the incitements, smiting and slaughtering of the troops; 
the firmness, the strength, and the snorting of the haughty-furious 
hosts, opposing, resisting, and viewing each other; so that neither 
chief nor arch-prince perceived the assistance of his friends, nor the 
nearness of his tribe, nor the oppression suffered by his own people, 
or any part of his relatives. Neither did the fair sons of heroes per- 
ceive the difficulties of their fathers or grandfathers while being op- 
pressed, nor did they mind to aid or assist their friends or intimate 
acquaintances, while bemg heroically slaughtered, hacked, and cut 
down in their presence ; for each of them deemed his own exertion 
and suffering during the violence of that action too extensive and 
vast, to think of the struggle or suffering of his friends, or to protect 
his lord. 

Howbeit, true weeping does not usually occur without tearful 
sorrow, nor groaning without violence, nor a battle-field without floods 
of blood. And accordingly many were the feeble, lacerated troops, 
the horribly-slaughtered bands; mighty men side-mangled, prostrated; 
haughty chieftains hewn down ; shields cleft and scattered ; spears 
warped and rivet-bent ; warlike swords hard-broken ; rapid streams 
of red-blood flowing ; and the hair of heroes' flying and hovering 

in 

is Zepkynu: and ** Ulsulanua," the east rather than of the author, is probably the 

wind, if obviously identical with Pliny's source of these corruptions. 

SmbmiianuM, The ignorance of transcribers, * The hair of heroet, — See the account 
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main, co ndp ba leip lepbaipe lapamam, IcnnOepoa, lan-paip-fms 
in aeoip uaifcib, pe h-imao pole ociip paob ocup pmnpaio uach- 
bcppca paob-pcailci an-aicnio, ap na n-up-rogbail 00 cennaib 
cupao ocup cacmileo ; conao h-e pin aobap o'ap papapcap puar- 
nell poipccioe, pip-oopca, o'dp ceileo in cleici coircenn clic-paipping 
ceccapoa opacenoaib; ocup gep b'lac ponn-celcpa polc-jlapa, 
pep-oluitn in caiman pa cpaijcib, ni luju po lan-celic pe h-imao 
na n-ap ocup na n-il-cchc ma c6ppacaib cpuao-aiplig 1 cenn a 
cell. 

Ro b'e aipo-mep ocup innpamail a n-eicep ocup a n-oUoman 
ap ecopc in apmuije pin, gop b'ecpeoip, ocup jup b'anpopupca 00 
macaib ocup 00 min-oainib ceimniujao cac aipoi ocupcac maio a 
capla CIU5 ocup cpomlac in aiplij ocup in apmuije 1 cenn a cell. 
Nip b'insnai) imopjia o'ecpib an c-aipo-mep pm, cm popbann le 
piallac a eipcecca a puijell; ap ba ppuc-aibne pilceca, paeb-Diana 
cac claip ocup cac clao-ecpije compeio pa copaib na cupao, ocup 
ba ppap-lmnci puiliji, pip-Ooimne cac pan ocup cac popao-jlenn 
poo-glap pop-leachan puicib. 

CiO rpa ace, 00 baoap pdioi poillpijri pip, ocup poipne poraijci 
ocup piaonaipi concpdjiDa, cunncaba]icach, pe pao ocup pe n-a 
pip-cpuap po coraijpec na cupaio ceccapoa, gan cloo jan cum- 
pcujao pe cell, ij^ m cac-lacaip. Conio aipe pin pob moepb, ocup 
pob amaippec paij'cme a pellpum, ocup a pip-eolach, 00 opeim 
Oib 00 leic po leic, ap n-oiulcao, ocup ap n-OicpeiOem 061b ap a 
n-oiabul-cepoaib opaioecca booem, pe peccao ocup pe pip-oeliugao 
na pluag ajaio m ajaio ip in imapjail ; co nd paibi ^jd pdioib 
ocup 'gd p(p-eolcaib ace a peicem ocup a pupnaioi, co pepcaip 
ca opem oib ap a coipnnpeo, ocup ap a caipippeo cupcaipci ocup 

coicci 

of the profusion of human hair which is vol. Lp. 136. The ancient Irish wore their 
said to have been cut off the heroes in the hair flowing on the shoulders, so that it may 
Battle of Clontarf, in Dublin Penny Jour., have been cut off by the sword in battle. 
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in the air, so that the broad, bright, brilliant lamp of heaven over 
them was invisible with the quantity of hair, scalps, and beards cut 
off and raised up off the heads of heroes and warriors. Wherefore 
a dark and gloomy cloud was produced, by which the universal, ex- 
pansive welkin over the heads of both armies was concealed ; and 
as to the green-haired, close-grassy carpets of the earth under their 
feet, they were not less concealed by the immensity of the slain 
and the numberless victims in litters of dire slaughter over each 
other. 

The estimate and comparison made by their poets and ollaves of 
the appearance of this slaughter were, that in every spot and place 
where the thick and prodigiousness of this carnage and slaughter had 
occurred, it was impossible for boys and small men to pass. This 
great estimation made by the poets, though hyperbolical to a hero's 
hearing it sounds, was not to be wondered at, for every pit and fur- 
row were flowing dire-rapid rivers under the feet of the champions, 
and every declivity and green-sodded wide glen were deep pools of 
blood under them. 

In the mean time the soothsayers, the revealers of knowledge, 
and those who had delivered predictions, were contradictory and 
doubtful, in consequence of the length of time and stubbornness with 
which the heroes on both sides maintained the field without yielding 
or giving way on either side. Wherefore the predictions of their 
philosophers and wise men became uncertain and doubtful to some of 
them on either side, they having renounced and disbelieved their 
own demoniacal sciences of magic, in consequence of the incessant 
successive rallyings and dispersions of the forces on either side in the 
contest ; so that their diviners and wise men could do no more than 
remain in a state of suspense and indecision, until they should learn 
on which party the success and prosperity of the battle would descend 
IBI8H AKCH. 80C. 6. 2 1 and 
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C01CC1 na n-gliaO; ocup oin po pamaigpel) in 6c nich-jubac Neir 
a ncipc-bpija. 

Imchupa ceicpi mac Gachach 6uit>i, impaicep ajaino pe heao 
ell. Rucpac od puacap oeppcnaijci oec pa cacaib na cuiccoac, 
po maiopec ocup po mapbpac cec caca car-laicpec, map popglep 
Duboiao Dpai : 

Do cuaoap cpep m cop caiolec 
pa Do oec, 
00 mapbpac oo pluaj na caem-pep 
oa ceo oec. 

Qnpac ip m i]i5ail icip sappaoaib ^ailian, ap cmneo caca 
puachaip. Oc concacap cechpap laech-aipech oo Laijnib eachpaip 
na n-Qlbanach ic comdiplec caic, .i. Qmlaib Uallach, pij Qca 
Cliar, ocup Caipppi Cpom, pig Caigpi Caigen, ocup Qeo Qipgnec, 
pij O Cemnpelaij, ocup Qdill Ceoach, pij O Pailgi, po laopac 

in 



' The batiU'terrifc Deneit — 6e nir-ju- 
buc Neic — She was the Bellona of the 
ancient Irish. In Mac Morissy's copy she 
is called an be ^aB-uicneo, and P. Connell 
explains it in the margin, the Goddess of 
War. 

" The troops of the Gailians 5^rP°" 

oaiB ^ailian. — Gailian is an ancient 
name of Leinstcr.— See O'Flaherty's Ogy- 
gia, and Duald Mac Firbis's Genealogical 
Book. 

" Amlaibh Uallach, king of Ath Cliath,^ 
L e. of Dublin. This shows that the pre- 
sent account of the Battle of Magh Rath 
was written many centuries after it was 
fought, for Amhlaibh is a Danish name 
which the ancient Irish had not in use 



among them till tliey intermarried with 
the Danes in the eighth or ninth century. 
The writer, evidently without observing 
the anachronism, had in view one of the 
Amlaffs or Anlaffs, who were Danish kings 
of Dublin some centuries after the year 
637 or 638, when this battle was fought. 
The Irish had the name Amhalgaidh from 
the earliest period of their history, but 
this, though now Anglicised Awley, and 
possibly of cognate origin with the Dano- 
Irish Amhlaibh, Anlaf, Amlaff, Olaf, or 
Awley, is not identical with it. 

** CairbreCrom, kingofLaighie^ in Lein- 
ster. — Laighis or Laoighis, which is Lati- 
nised Lagisia and Anglicised Leis and Leix, 
is a territory in the present Queen's county ; 
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and tarry, and which of them the battle-tcrrific Beneit' would more 
inspire with her vigors. 

With respect to the four sons of Eochaidh Buidhe, we shall treat 
of them for another while. They made twelve remarkable rushes 
into the battalions of the provincialists, and defeated and slew one 
hundred persons in every battle-place, as Dubhdiadh the druid tes- 
tifies : 

" They passed through the splendid army 
Twelve times, 
And slew of the host of the fjiir men 
Twelve hundred." 

After completing these onslaughts they stopped in the conflict 
among the troops of the Gailians". Four of the heroic chieftains of 
Leinster, namely, Amlilaibh Uallach [i. e. the Haughty\ king of Atli 
Cliath\ CairbreCrom,kingof Laighis, in Leinster'', Aedh Airgnech, 
king of Ui Ceinnsclach', and Ailill Cedach, king of Ui Failghe^ per- 
ceiving 

but it is not co-extensive witli that county, offaly and Ophaley, is a territory not en- 

a« generally supposed by modern Irish to- tirely in the present King's Coiuity, as is 

pographera, for Laighis comprised no por- generally assumed by moderii Irisli to- 

tion of the barony of Upper Ossory, nor pographers, but situated partly in that 

of the baronies of Tinnahinch or Portna- county and partly in the county of Kil- 

hinch, and scarcely any of the barony of dare and the Queen's County. It is gene- 

Slicvemargy. rally supposed that in the reign of Philip 

* Aedh Airgnech, king of h-Ui Ceinn- and Mary the territory of Leix was formed 

Maigh, — For an account of the extent of into the Queen's County, and that of 

this territory see Circuit of Muirchertach Oplialey into the King's County; but this 

Mac Neill, p. 36. is a very great error, for there is nearly 

' AUiU Cedach, king ofO*Failghe It is as much of Ophaley included in the Quwn's 

sUted in BuiU Shuibhne that this Ailill as there is in the King's County, and be- 

was slain in the Battle of Magh liath by sides, the baronies of Garrycastle, Bally- 

SuibhneGeilt O'Failghe, which is Latin- cowan, Fercal, Clonlish, and Ballybritt, 

ised Ofalia and Ophalia, and Anglicised in the latter county, were never included 

2 I 2 
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m cecpqp cupao y\r\ upnapc imjona ap 65-pi5paio Qlban, jup 
cipppac caegai) cupao caca pip co n-a poipnib 'na piaonaipi. Nfp 
mairpec meic Gachach a n-anbpala oo'n ceo puacap cupao pin ; 
cepc jabaip Conjal Caipppi 'p in comluno ; oluraipp Domnall in 
ipjal ap Qmlaib ; panncaipp Suibne in imsuin pe Qilcll ; po 
opbpac in oa Qeo a n-imbualao. Roppac comofjalca a cneaoa 
ap a cell occap aipec na h-imlaioi, gup maiopec meic Gachach 
aipecup copcaip na car-laicpec, amail apbepc m pile : 

Copcaip Cteo Qipjnech imne 

la h-Qeo mac Gachach buioe, 

pe Suibne pluajach 'p in car 

1 copcaip Qilell Ceoach. 
Caipppi, pij Caijpi na lenn, 

1 copcaip pe Conjal TTleno, 

pe Domnall m-6peac co n-aine 

copcaip Qmlaib impaile. 

Cio cpacc, nfp mepa ocup nip miolacu meipnec ocup mop- 
gnimpao maicne opec-oepji Domnaill, mic Qeoa, mic Qinmipec, 
ic oijail cneo m cecpaip pm ap UUcaib ocup ap allmapcaib, .i. 
pepgup, ocup Qenjup, Qilell, ocup Colju, ocup Conall a comar- 
manna : ap m-buaougao caca bdipe, ocup ap maioem caca mop- 
copcaip, ocup ap cinoeo caca cac-puachaip oo macaib aipo-pij 
Gpenn, oo compaicpec, cenn i cenn, ocup ceitpe meic pij Qlban. 
T?o paigpec ocup po panncaigpec peipiup poinemail oo na clann- 
maicnib pm a cell, .i. Congal, ocup Suibne, ocup Qeo, cpi meic 
Gchach 6uioi, Qilell, ocup Colgu, ocu[' Conall, cpi meic Domnaill. 

Nip 

in the ancient Oplialey. This territory, those of Portuahinch and Tinnahinch, in 

which is very famous in Irish history, the Queen's County, and that portion of 

comprised the baronies of Upper and the King's County included in the dioceses 

Lower Ophaley, in the county of Kildare, of Kildare and Leighlin. 
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ceiving these sallies of the Albanachs slaughtering Uie people, they 
closed a wounding circle upon the young princes of Alba, so that 
each of them cut down fifty heroes with their forces in their presence. 
The sons of Eochaidh did not forgive them their enmity for this first 
heroic onslaught. Congal attacked Cairbrc in the combat; Domli- 
nall pressed the conflict on Amhlaibh ; Suibhne coveted to contend 
with Ailill, and the two Aedhs longed to come to blows. These 
eight chiefs of combat inflicted wounds with equal vengeance on one 
another, and the sons of Eochaidh gained the victory of the battle- 
place, as the poet says : 

"Aedh Airgnech was slain no doubt 

By Aedh, the son of Eochaidh Buidhe ; 

By Suibhne, the populous in the strife, 

Ailill Cedach was slain. 
Cairbre, king of Laighis of tunics* 

Was slain by Congal Menn ; 

By Domhnall Brec with expertness 

Was Amlaibh, the mariner, slain." 

Howbeit, the courage and great deeds of the blooming-faced sons 

of Domhnall, son of Aedh, son of Ainmire, were not the worse or 

the more cowardly in revenging the wounds [deaths] of these four 

on the Ultonians and foreigners, viz., Fergus, Aengus, Ailell, Colgu, 

and Conall by name. After every other goal had been won, every 

great triumph gained, and every battle-onset accomplished by these 

sons of the monarch of Erin, they and the four sons of the king of 

Alba fought hand to hand. Six of these puissant sons coveted and 

sought each other, viz., Congal, Suibhne, and Aedh, three of the sons 

of Eochaidh Buidhe, and Ailell, Colgu, and Conall, three of the sons 

of 

« King of Laighis of tunia. — In the Laoighis of iwords^^^ but tliis, though it 
paper copy the reading is Caipbpe, pi j makes very good sense, does not appear as 
6aoi5pi fia lann, i. e. " Cairbrd, king of correct as the reading in the vellum copy as 
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Nip ba h-eiplcoac in imaipiuc pin, uaip ba comoicpa a compac, 
ocup ba comrpom comaoaip a comlonn; uaip ba comouchcupa 
comceneoil icip Gpinn ocup Qlbain cuin^eba caema, cpacb-uaipli, 
cdoaip in comlaino pin ocup in compaic. 

Cm cpacc mp b'aipem aipec icip plairib ic plcb-ol oppu a 
h-aicli na h-imlaioe pin, ace ba meap maicnc icip mapbaib, ap 
n-a muou^ao, ap na comcuicim pe cell, amail apbepc m pili : 

Ceicpe meic Gchech buioi, 

CU15 meic Domnaill, pij Daipe, 

oebaio po opbpaoap oe, 

oc concaoap a ceile. 
Scipiup Oib-pm popum n^le, 

po mapbpaoap a ceile, 

Qeo, Suibne, Congal na clann, 

Qilell, C0I5U ocup Conall. 

Cuiprecra m rpip nap mapbao oo'n maicne pin, .1. pepjup 
ocup Qenjup, oa mac Domnaill, ocup Domnall bpeac, mac Gch- 
ach buioi. Qcc cena, pob'incompaic epein o'Pepjup no o'Qenjup, 
ocup pob' poplann oebaiO na oepi oepbpachap 'n-a ajaio a aenup ; 
0615 po cpaerpac ocup po roipnepcap Domnall, jup oamaip in 
c-65-mac a upjabail; co n-ebaipc a bpeic 'na beraio ap paepam 
na plara, ocup a accup ap h-ua n-Qinmipec. Ocup 00 pmoeao pip 
map 00 paioiupcap; ocup pucao h-e o'lnnpaijio aipo-pi^ Gpenn, 
jupa applomo a pialap 'n a piaonaipi, .1. Colum Cilli, mac peio- 
limio, o'oilemain a arhap, .1. GchaiD buioi, mac Qeoain, amail 
apbepc in pili : 

Qenjup ip pepjup co becc 

po jabpacap Domnall bpecc, 

CO 

given above in the text, because the rhyme perfect. Ma lenn is translated togarum by 
with meno or meann would not be so Colgan in Tria$ Thaum. p. 225, col. 1. 
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of Domhnall. This was not a soft contest, for their fight was equally 
sanguine and their conflict equally powerful and creditable ; for the 
comely, free-bom, honourable heroes of this conflict and combat were 
of equally noble descent both of Erin and of Alba. 

Howbeit, it was not the reckoning of chiefs among princes at a 
banquet was to be made on them after this conflict, but they were 
estimated as youths among the dead, for they were slain and fell 
mutually by one another, as the poet says : 

" The four sons of Eochaidh Buidhe, 

The five sons of Domhnall, king of Daire, 
Coveted to come to single combat 
When they beheld each other. 
Six of these of bright achievements 
Mutually/ slew each other, 
Aedh, Suibhne, Congal of thrusts, 
Ailell, Colgu, and Conall." 

With respect to the three of these sons who were not «laiii, viz., 
Fergus and Aengus, the two sons of king Domhnall, and Domhnall 
Brec, the son of Eochaidh Buidhe, the latter was fit to contend with 
eitlier Fergus or Aengus singly, but it was too much to have the two 
brothers against him alone ; and they subdued and vanquished him, and 
that youthfiQ warrior suffered himself to be taken prisoner ; and he 
requested that he might be brought alive under the mercy of the king, 
and to be handed over to the disposal of the grandson of Ainmirech. 
This was done accordingly as he had requested : he was conveyed to 
tlie monarch of Erin, before whom he pointed out his friendship with 
his family, viz., that Colum Cille, the son of Feidhlimidh, had fostered 
his father, Eochaidh Buidhe, the son of Acdan, as the poet says : 

"Aengus and Fergus expertly 
Captured Domhnall Brec, 

And 
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CO cucpac mac Gchach uill 
'n a bcchaio i lam Domnaill. 
bliaoain Do i laim Domnaill Oein, 
CO rdnic Gochaio o'd peip, 
gup leic Domnall, — japj a gluini), — 
a mac oo balra Coluim. 

CiO cpacc, map oo cualaio Gonial Claen cac-puarap clainoi 
Gachach o'popofbao, ba lonn ocup ba lopcao le Conjal ceicpe 
iiaicne oipopaca oipccaip Qlban o'poipcccao ap incaib a enij; 
como aipc pin po clipcpcap Conjal pd na cacaib map clipcp piao- 
mil puach-p6ai)5ach, pomdpoa paip^i pa mupbpuccaib mon^-puaoa 
niaomannacha min-6ipc mop-mapa. Ro Icanpac luce a permi 
ocup a imoeagla Congal Do compaijmb cupao ocup cac-mileo 
Ulao ocup allmapac, pa Conan Rod, mac pij bpecan, ocup pd'n 
caejaic cac-mileo co n-iapano blocaib UUcach&a acu, map oo 
can Conjal m inao eli : 

Qc(i-pa cacjaic pep pino, 
CO n-apm cupao op a cino, 
ic oijail m'olc ip mo cneao, 
ocup blocc pe cac aen pep. 

Cuapcaijip Conjal cpiplac in caca moip ap a meoon, ic coga 
cpiach icip cpcn-pepaib, ocup ic aicne aipo-pij icip anpaoaib, ic 
fluaj-oijlaim na paep-clano po-ceneoil icip na pluajaib, cumao 
ap coonacaib m caca po caicpco pum c6c-5pmne a pepji, ocup a 
en5numa, ic comoijail a cneao ap cac, jup ob eao aipmic ujoaip 
CO ndp pd^aib aipecc, na aicme, na apo-cineo o'pepaib Gpenn uile 
5an epbaio ocup jan accame ccca aipij no aipo-pi^, ic comoi- 
jail clamoi Gachach opaib. Qcc cena, nip rpeicpeac ceglac a 
ruppacra Con5al i[» m cacpofn, ace capm-cloca in cijepnaip ic 

bdouo 
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And delivered that son of the great Eochaidh 
Alive into the hands of Domhnall. 
He was a year in the hands of bold Domhnall, 
Until Eochaidh came to submit to him, 
So that Domhnall of fierce deed 
Grave up his son to Columb's foster-child." 

Now when Congal Claen had heard that the sons of Eochaidh 
were cut off, it was grief and burning to him that the four illustrious 
pillars of the renown of Alba should have been destroyed while 
under his own protection. Wherefore he rushed through the bat- 
taUons as a furious sea-monster plunges at red-finned retreating small 
fish of the great sea. Ilis attendants and defenders, who were of the 
choicest of the heroes and warriors of the Ultonians and foreigners, 
followed Congal under the command of Conan Rod, son of the king 
of Britain, having Ultonian iron blocks, as Congal said in another 
place: 

" I had fifty fair men. 

With heroic weapons over them. 
Revenging my evils and my wounds. 
And a block with every one man." 

Congal scanned the great host from its centre to its borders, 
selecting the leaders from among heroes, and marking the arch- 
chieftains among soldiers, picking the free-born nobility from among 
the hosts, so that it might be on the chieftains of the army he would 
expend the first paroxysm of his rage and valour in revenging liis 
wounds on them all ; and authors recount that he did not leave a 
party or tribe of the great tribes of the men of Erin without a 1oj?s, 
or without having to bewail the death of a chief or arch-prince, iu 
avenging the sons of Eochaidh upon them. Ilowbeit, tlie attendants 
of Congal in this sally did not abandon him, but the superior renown 

IRISH ARCU. sec 6. 2 K of 
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bdouo a m-blaioi, uaip 6cc 1 \iail pij a puiolep , amail apbepc m 

6cc 1 pail pig ni capba 

DO tejlacaib rpen-calma, 
ap na pijaib pop po oeao ; 
bip a nop jen 50b lan-ceao. 

Ip ocipmipechc oopem coTnipjail Con^^ail ocup Conain com- 
impaicep a n-oepnpac a n-ofp amcnl apbcpc m pile : 

^ac ap mapbaoup mapaen, 

Condn ip Conjal Claen, 

ap Chonjal ainmnigrep pm, 

cuio Chonain oo'n coimiopsail. 
No 50P cuic Conan calma, 

mac pij bpecan bpac-arhpa, 

pe Conjal Claen noc ap bean 

po mac pi5 na laec lonn-mep. 

Conio aipe pin po epij imcnur Conjail pe Conan, pa meo po 
mapbupcap 00 pijiiaio Gpenn ma piaonaipi, ocup jan nfl a painci 
00 cappaccain o'd rp6n-pepaib pe clep-paebpaib Conam ic up- 
pclaigi dp a ucc; jup puagaip Con^al 00 Chonan ceim 00 cupaoaib 
Connacr ocup co cuaraib Uempa, co m-bepeo pum a bdipe pa 
rpen-pepaib in Uuaipcipc; uaip nfp lie leip comao aen aipem ap 
pein ocup ap pennio map Conan ip m cac-lacaip, amail apbepc 
piann pili : 

Qcbepc Conjal imcij uaim, 
a Chonain Ruio co p6 buaio ! 

ni 

* This quatrain is supplied from Mac that there had been other acooimts of the 

Morissy's copy, p. 97. Battle of Magh Rath, written before the 

^ffann^' the poet. — This quotation shows present story was drawn up, and that the 
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of royalty eclipsed their fame, for an achievement performed in the 
presence of a king is his inherent right, as the poet says : 

" An achievement with a king is of no avail 
To his mighty, brave attendants, 
To the kings it will be attributed ; 
It is the custom, although not by full consent*." 

An illustration of this was the joint battle of Congal and Conan : 
what both achieved is reported of one, as the poet says : 
" What both together slew, 
Conan and Congal Claen, 
To Congal is attributed, 
Conan's part of the conflict as well as his own. 
Until the brave Conan fell, 

The son of the renowned king of Bjitain, 
Congal Claen was not touched 
By the great son of a king or a puissant hero." 
Wherefore Congal's jealousy with Conan arose in consequence of 
the great number of the chieftains of Erin he had slain, without 
leaving him as much as would satisfy his thirst for slaughter, such 
was the bravery of Conan in casting with his edged weapons from 
before his [CongaJ^sl l^^east; so that Congal ordered Conan to ad- 
vance to the heroes of Connaught and the tribes of Tara, that he 
himself might display his valour among the mighty men of the north ; 
for he did not like that his own achievements on that battle-field 
should be related in conjunction with those of such a hero as Conan, 
as tlie poet Flann^ says : 

"Congal said, depart from me 

O Conan Rod of great triumph ! 

There 

writer availed himself of older writings, largely on his own imagination for ficti- 
though it cannot be doubted that he drew tious incidents to fill up his descriptions. 

2K2 
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ni uil Y ^^ c^^» ^ ^^^^ luini) ! 
ace peiom aen ouine ajumn. 
LuiO Conan pa fluaj Connacc, 
ocup Uempa na cpom-alc, 
00 luio Gonial, gapj a ^luino, 
pa pluaj compamach Conaill. 

Imchupa Conaiii, ap n-oeaoail pe Conjal po compaicpci) ccar- 
pap aipec Do pigaib Connacc pe Conan, .1. Suibne, mac Carail 
Choppaij, pi5 h-Ua piacpach, ocup Qeo bpeacc, pij lonjpopcac 
Luigne, ocup Qeo Qllan, pij TTleaoa Sfuil, ocup Qeo buionec, pi^ 
h-Ua TTlaine. CiO cpacc 00 pocpaoap in cccpap pin 00 cumopcleo 
Conam, map popjlep in c-ujoap : 

TTlac Cacail Choppai^, Suibnc, 
ocup Qco bpec, pij Cuijne, 
Qeo ailan, Qeo buionec ban, 
00 pocpaoap la Conan. 

Conjal 



* Suibhne^ king of h-Ui Fiachrach, — 
h-Ui Fiachrach is the name of a territory 
in the south of the county of Galway, 
which O'Flaherty says is co-extensive with 
the present barony of Kiltartan, but it 
can be proved from the most authentic 
topographical evidences, that before the 
De Burgo^s of Clanrickard had dismem- 
bered the origin^ Irish territories of this 
county, h-Ui Fiachrach was exactly co- 
extensive with the diocese of Kilmac- 
duagh, as laid down on Beaufort's Ecclesi- 
astical Map of Ireland. After the esta- 
blishment of surnames the chiefs of this 
territory were the O'Clerys, O'Heynes, 
O'Shaughnessys, and Mac Gillakellys, of 



whom, in the later ages, the O'Heynes 
and O'Shaughnessys were by far the most 
distinguished. 

<> Aedh BreaCy king ofLuighne, — The an- 
cient territory of Luighne is co-extensive 
with the present barony of Leyny, in the 
county of Sligo, in which the name is still 
preserved. After the establishment of sur- 
names the O'Haras, who are of Momonian 
origin, being descended from Tadhg, son 
of Cian, son of Olioll Olum, were the chiefs 
of this territory. 

* Aedh Allan, king of Mtadha SiuiL — 
The territory of Meadha Siuil, otherwise 
called Magh Siuil, and Magh Seola, and 
the inhabitants Ui Briuin Seola, was 
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There is not in the battle, O mighty hero ! 
But work for one man of us. 
Conan went to the forces of Connaught 
And of Tara of the heavy deeds, 
And Congal of fierce actions 
To the valiant forces of Conall." 

As for Conan, after his having separated from Congal four chief- 
tains of the Connacians engaged with him, viz., Suibhne, son of Cathal 
Corrach, king of the Hy-Fiachrach*", Aedh Brec, king of Luighne"* of 
fortifications, Aedh Allan, king of Meadha SiuiP, and Aedh, of nu- 
merous hosts, king of Ily-Maine', and these four fell by the brave 
conflict of Conan, as the author testifies : 



(( 



The son of Cathal Corrach, Suibhne, 
And Aedh Brec, king of Luighne, 
Aedh Allan, Aedh Ban, of numerous liosts, 
Were slain by Conan." 



Congal 



nearly oo-extensive with the barony of 
Clare, in the county of Galway. It ex- 
tended from Lough Corrib to the conspi- 
cuous hill of Knockmea, at Castle Hackett, 
and from Clarinbridge to the north boun- 
dary of the parish of Donaghpatrick. This 
was the original country of the O'Fla- 
hertys, before they were driven across 
Lough Corrib into the mountains of Con- 
iiamara and Dealbhna Tire da Loch, by 
the De Burgo's of Clanrickard. 

^ Aedh, kin^ of Hy-Maine 

The exact boundaries of the territory of 
h-Ui Maine are described in O^Dugan's 
Toi)ogniphical Poem, and in a MS. pre- 



served in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (H. 3. 18. p. 412.), but it would 
be too tedious to give them here. It ex- 
tended, according to these authorities, from 
the hill of Meadha Siuil, now Knockmea, 
near Castle Ilacket, in the county of Gal- 
way, to Lough Kee, in the Shannon, and 
from Athcnry, in the same county, to the 
boundary of Thomond. But after the Clan- 
rickard Burkes had dismembered the an- 
cient territories of this part of Connaught^ 
the territory of Ui Maine was much cir- 
cumscribed in its limits, and variifl in 
extent, according to the sucee^is or iniiifor- 
tunc of its chief, O'Kelly. 
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Conjal impaiccp pc h-cao eli. Cmoif Conjal ccim co cupaoaib 
copnamaca Conaill, uaip ip PP^^ ^ h-uiUiu a pepj ocup a ainmne, 
ocup ip ooib ba m6 a mipcnc ocup a miourpacc. Cio cpacc, 
jeppac cpuinne, cpooa, comocpa, ocup jcppac ccpca, copaijci, 
comapoa cimpa ocup cac-imli caca copnamaij Conaill ap cino 
Conjail, poppac cpicnaisri, clepapmach, ocup poppac pcuccha, 
pcailccca, pc6nrhapa uilc lac-pioe dp cumapc oo Conjal ap cpcn- 
pepaib in Cuaipcipr; jop cincapcap capb-coonac cnucac, copc- 
buillech Copaij, .1. Conall, mac baeoain, mic Ninoc6a,Tnic pcp^upa 
Ccnopooa, mic Conaill ^"^'^i^i ^^^ Ncill Noi-giallaij, o Uhulac, 
Darn, ocup o rpacc-popcaib Uopaije lap ruaipcepc. Ip ann yyn 
po cmocprop Conall ceim cupaio 1 5-ccpc a^aio Conjail, 00 coip- 
neam a rperain, ocup o'lpliujao a uabaip, ocup 00 copnam ocup 
Do cobaip clamoi coj^namaiji Conaill, ap conjalaib compcpje 
Conjail. Cio pil ann rpa, o do compaicpec m oa cuingio cara 
pin ucc pc h-ucc, ocup ajaio in a^aio, po arcuippec oa upcup im- 
poiccpi, pip-0ip5e,ecuppu, gup bo cnep-buailce,corhnui6c do cenoaib 
na 5-cpaipcch a 5-collaib na car-mileo, ocup juppac pciolij, paoa, 
puilioe, pip-lebpa popcaoa pip-lacc cpoinn-apmra, combip^e na 
cac-cpaipec compaic pin, ap na com-mopma a cuppaib a ccile ; 
lap pin cpa po cinncpcap Conall popcpaio ccimc cap conaip co 
Conjal o'a eappnaiomeo, ocu]* o'a up^abail, cap a apmaib ocup 
cap a ilpacbpaib, oip jp c po cccpaioepcaip Conall nap ab dicep 
imjona ocup nap b'oipccap imbuailce Do a 6alca 00 [cabaipc ap 
n-a] Dileigip no ap n-a oicccnoao co Domnall. Conao lapom po 
lao ocup po uppnaomupcaip conclanna cpuaiOe, coppnaomanaca 

cupao 

( Tulaek Dathi was the ancient name of ^ Variaui %karp weapons^ in Irish lU 

a hill in the baronj of Kilmacrenan, in paeBpoiB, a word compounded of il, which 

the county of Donegal. It is probably in composition has the force of the Latin 

the place now called Tullaghobegly. muUu$ or the Greek w^vt^ and faeCap, 
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Congal shall be treated off for anotlier while. Congal advanced 
to the defensive heroes of the Cinel Conaill, for against them his 
anger and animosity were mostly directed, and for them he cherished 
most malice and hatred. And though the borders and outskirts of 
the Cinel Conaill were consolidated, brave, and well-arrayed, ad- 
justed, adapted, and equally high to meet Congal, they were all 
shaken, dislodged, scattered, and terror-stricken by the mighty on- 
slaught which Congal made on these heroes of the north ; until the 
greedy, heavy-blowed, robustic chieftain of Tory, namely, Conall, the 
son of Baedan, son of Ninnidh, son of Fergus Cennfoda, son of Conall 
Gulban, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, of Tulach Dathi', and of the 
northern ports of Tory opposed him. Then Conall took the step of 
a hero against Congal to restrain his fury, and to humble his pride, 
and to protect and assist the defensive race of Conall against his 
furious attacks. When these two warlike champions had come breast 
to breast and face to face, they made two close straight-aimed thrusts 
at each other, so that they buried the heads of their spears in each 
other's heroic bodies, and so that the trusty, long, bloody, heroic, straight 
shafts of these battle-fighting spears were mutually socketed in each 
other's bodies. After this Conall decided to take a step beyond the 
boundary to Congal to grasp him about and hold him outside his 
arms and various sharp weapons**, for Conall thought that it would be 
no triumph of contest or becoming victory in him to present his Ibs- 
ter-son beheaded or incurable to king Domhnall. Wherefore, . he 
twined his arms in hard-griping heroic grasps around the body and 

shoulders 

which literally signifies the edge of any the weapons with which an Irish cliicfwus 

weapon, and figuratively the weapon itself, anned in the year 1 309, were a dagger, 

It appears from Magrath's Wars of Tho- a sword hung from his belt, a dart whii-h 

mond, of which there is a MS. in the Li- he carried in his right hand, and a spear 

brary of the Royal Irish Academy, that or lance which he bore in his left. 
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cupao cap copp ocup cap cnep-popmnaib Conjail. po'n cuma ceOna 
DO Gonial Clacn, laoap ocup uppnaDTnaip na jlac-Domi sap^d, 
gaibcigc, 5e5-6ip5c jaipceD, cap copp ocup cap cncap, ocup cap 
popmnail Conaill, ocup cucpacap cuppa calma, comncpca, coim- 
oicpa o'a ccil«, ocup cpaiceo nciTn-meipcncc Do poc^ail pocpen, ocuf 
Do paenpaDai^ po calma apoile, jup bocaipjpi epic, calcap, capb- 
cnucac, cpen^leca jac cpachaD cpuaiD, combcp compince cuipp 
ocup cnep cpiocpailmc jac celg, ocup copp, ocup cpuaiD-^leca do 
cuipecap pc ccilc; 50 m-ba pamalca pc pacb-poiclcn pap-muilmn 
ap pip-bleic imnapc, ocup impic, ocup iTncimcellaD na cupaD ap a 
ccilc. Cona po pjuippcD Do'n cpcacan, ocup Do'n capb-gleic, ocup 
Don cnuc-bupac cpapcapta cpcn-pcp pin, cop bo caep-meall cun- 
pcaijccc ap na compuachaD an clap cacp-cponi,cpiaDaiDc,cncaf- 
c^^5^f F^ '^^^ ^^r^^'^; 5"P ^^ Ian-bog lab6a, liuc-linnccc lan-Domuin 
gac inaD uipcibe, ajaiD-pliuc, ap ap upihaipecap pc pmcb, ocup pe 
puatab, ocup pc plaeDpeD, pc ppapgail, ocup pe bonnjail, ocup pc 
bopb-cpcipccc, pc Tnci'cab, ocup pe meallgail, ocup pe muinelaD na 
mileD aj poiclcD ocup aj pocimpoD apoile. Ro cluinpiD cpa po 
ceicpe h-apDaib m caca, — mena m-beic menma caic ap conidiplec 
a ceile, — pcic-pineD a b-peic ag a b-piap-cappaig, ocup alc-jeimnec 
a n-alc 05 a n-eDappcapoD, ocup clec-cumjugaD a cliab-apnaiD 
05 a comDpuD 1 cenn a ceile, jup bo Dicumamj Do na Dej-laecaib 
upaccup ocup upgabail a n-anala, ap j-cumjachaD na j-conapaD 
coiccenD a n-aDaigcip uacaib Do jpep la popecnech pcDma na pip- 

laec. 

^ Violence of their exertions. — ^o m-ba how the Irish mind in the 19th centiiry« 

fcnhalca pe [xjeb-poirlen pap-ihuiUmn. though tamer and more concentrated than 

This is not unlike Carleton's description that of the nth, has produced a some- 

of the single cudgel combat between what similar description of a single ren- 

Grilles and; Kelly, in his Party Fight and counter. " At length, by a tremendous 

Funeral^ from which we are tempted to effort, ELelly got the staff twisted nearly 

quote the following passage, as showing out of Grimes' hand, and a short shout. 
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shoulders of Congal, and Congal likewise folded and entwined his 
rough, dangerous, straight-armed hands of valour around the body 
and shoulders of Conall ; they gave brave, mighty, and earnest twists 
to each other, and tremendous shakes, with mighty and powerful 
t^virling, so that their great efforts and struggles, twining and twir- 
ling, were active, firm, fierce, and mighty, like two bulls, and they 
might be compared to the huge wheel of a mill at rapid-grinding ; 
and they did not desist from these mighty struggles until the deep 
clayey surface of the earth under their feet was tempered and 
stripped, and until every moist spot on which they ^Tcstled was 
soft, miry, and deep, from their stretching, struggling, and trampling, as 
they turned, swayed, and twirled each other. They would have been 
heard throughout the four quarters of the battle, were it not that the 
minds of all were intent on slaughtering one another. The over- 
straining of their sinews in their contortions, the cracking of their 
joints in dislocations, the compression of their chest-ribs in their 
pressing together, made respiration and inspiration difficult to these 
goodly heroes, from the contraction of the general passages, caused 
by the violence of their exertions*. In short, since the battle of Her- 
cules, 



half- encouraging, half- indignant, came twirled round with sucli rapidity, that it 



from Grime's party. This added shame 
to his other passions, and threw an im- 
pulse of almost supernatural strength into 
him; he recovered his advantage, but no- 
thing more; they twisted; they heaved 
their great frames against each other; 
they struggled ; their action became rapid ; 
they swayed each other this way and that ; 
their eyes like fire; their teeth locked, and 
their nostrils dilated. Sometimes they 
twined about each other like serpents, and 



was impossible to distinguish them. Some- 
times, when a pull of more than ordinary 
power took place, they seemed to cling 
together almost without motion, bending 
down until their heads nearly touched the 
ground, their cracking joints seeming to 
stretch by the effort, and the muscles of 
their limbs standing out from the flesh, 
strung into amazing tension.'* — Traits and 
Stories oftht IriA Peasantry ^ second edit. 

P- 34^. 
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late, dec ccna,ni ocpnao cap cip jleacaGpcailjTnicQTnphicpionif , 
dcuf (Xncciy mic Ccppac, aen jlcic ocup acn coppai^ecc a h-inpa- 
mcnl pm, 0015 orh po ba 5aibccc m ^Icic pm, ocup po ba cpuaio m 
coppaioecc, ocup po ba apnaioc m impupjail po'n mnup pin. Ocup 
oan pobcap copmailc cccpaioc na cupao itn capcaipnc caic op a 
ccile aca ip in uaip pm: 0015 am nip ceopaio pc Gonial acn-pep 
o*a popcao no oa imconjbail po an mnup pm, .1. pc mcc a menman, 
ocup pc h-uaibpijc a aiccnca, ocup Ono pc h-oH-cccpaio na n-Ullcac 
ap plcccaib a pinnpcp. Ocup ono, ni mo po cccpaiocpcap Conall 
acn-pcp o'a popcao, no o'd imcongbail 'mon mnup pin, pc cijc, ocup 
pc co;^Oacc, ocup pc cul-buipbc na Cuaipccpcac, ip a n-ai]^o po 
h-oilco, ocup po aicpcab cmn, ocup pc Di^amnDccra a Durcapa, ocup 
pc cccpaioc a ccncoil o niam-clcmoaib ncpcmapa, nichaca, nam* 
ooioc Ncill, ocup bcop a bcic 'n-a mac aipo-pij 6pcnn, .1. Do bacoon, 
mac Ninncoa, mic Pcpjupa, mic Conaill, mic Ncill Nai^iallais, 
map popjlcp an c-ujoap : 

Qcn bliaDam pc h-ol mcoa 
DO bacDan, mac Nihncoa, 
a cctaip picccO puaip Dcbcc 
DO boi QcD, mac Qinmipcc. 

ConaD aipc pm, po cccpaiDcpcap Conall ap cac cuip ap na 
compc^aD, ^up ab do boDcm commaiDcm, ocup po ba Ducca buaD- 
u^D caca bd^a do bpcic, ocup copcap caca camgne Do com- 
maiDcm ; conaD aipc pm, cucapcaip cpcn-cop capcuipncc, calma, 
comlaiDip, caDac, comncpc, ccalg-bacjlaiDc cupaD 1 ccpc-a^aiD a 
colna Do Chongal, co capla rpctnpm na cpoDa, ocup miooac na 

miDcomaiple, 

i ne Mtt of Amphitryon. — ThisallDsion known ill Ireland in the middle ages. It 
•hows that our author had access to Lucan is curious, however, his calling Hercules 
or Statius, and that the Latin classics were the son of Amphitryon. 
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cules, the son of Amphitryon\ with Anteus, the son of Terra, no ren- 
counter or wrestling like this had taken place, for thus indeed the 
struggle was dangerous, the rencounter hard, and the wrestling vi- 
olent And the heroes were of the same mind as regarded their 
contempt for each other at this time ; for Congal did not think that 
any one would have been able to resist or withstand him in this man- 
ner, from the greatness of his magnanimity, and the haughtiness of his 
mind, and moreover, from the high notion of the Ultonians respecting 
the glory they derived from their ancestors. Nor did Conall brook it 
better that any man should resist or withstand him in this manner, in 
consequence of the firmness, distinction, and fierceness of the nor- 
therns, and from the feeling which had been nurtui'ed, and which 
dwelt within him, and from the native dignity of his tribe, and from 
his notion of his descent from the splendid, puissant, warlike race 
of Niall, and moreover from his being the son of the monarch of 
Erin, viz., of Baedan, son of Ninnidh, son of Fergus, son of Conall, 
son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, as the author testifies : 

"One year to drink mead* (i. e. to be in peace) 

Was Baedan, son of Ninnidh, king ; 

For four and twenty years of strife 

Ruled Aedh, the son of Ainmire.'' 
Wherefore, taking every thing into consideration, Conall was of 
opinion, that he himself would gain the victory, for it was hereditary 
in him to gain the victory in every conflict, and to triumph in every 
struggle. Wherefore, he gave one mighty, insulting, brave, robust, 
subduing, dangerous twist of his body against Congal, so that the 

instigator 

^ One year to drink mead, — Qen blia6- inform us that a king or chieftain was re- 
am, &<x, oo 6aeDan, L e. A. D. 571. — He markable for drinking mead or plapng 
was soooeeded in the year 572 by Aedk, chess, they give us to understand that he 
the father of king Domhnall, the hero of enjoyed peace, 
this tale. When the ancient Irish writers 

2 L 2 
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miocomaiple, ocup cipoi coimcca cclj ocup couapfnaccd, ocup 
claen-corhao 'na cpumnc jlaeDaiga pic-paen, jup bo h-i a a^am ba 
h-uaccapac pe oepcao na n-oul ip m coibeip ccrapoa op a cionn, 
CO paibe compao cuipp m cac-milco ap na corhap h-i rulmain^ na 
caiman, o piocbaca a pal co popmna a cean-rhullai^ ; co clop po 
ceicpib apDa m caca cpuaiD-iaccao an cupaiD ocup ccann copna- 
mac come^m Conjail, lap n-a pincao ocup ap n-a cpapcpao oo ncapc- 
copa nirhaca mic bpac-buillioij baeoain. 6a i n-ccmamj na pe 
pm, ac cuala Conan Rod cneaD-opnaoac comeijin Conjail, ocup 
po innpaij 50 mac bpac-buillmij baeoam, ocup ip amlaio po boi 
pioc ma bopb-pDuaig booba op cmD Conjail, aj cpiall ocup ac 
cmopcecdl a ccnjail ocup a cpuaD-cuibpigrc do cpiop a cloiDim, 
ocup Do pciarpac a pccicc. Cucapcaip cim Conan cpuaiD-buillc 
cloioim pa ceapc-comaip a cpamc 00 Conall ; cio cpacc nip 
mocai^ mac bopb-ncapcmap baeoam an cpuaiD-builli cloioim pm 
no jup compomnepcaip a cliab ocup a cpaioe ap cepc Do, gup bo 
cpecu comoplaicce copp an cupaiD aj cuicim co ralmam. 

ConaD 1 cobaip Conam ap Conjal, ocup copuijecc Conaill ocup 
Congaill ap Cac TTluige Rac conuicci pm. 

Qcc cena, ni piacc leip m Da pig-mileD, .1. le Conan ocup le 
Congal, copcap Conaill do commaiDem, m can Do piacc cloiDem 
cobupca caic gup m cac-lacaip cecna pin, .1. Celiac, mac TTlailcoba, 
Do co|»nam cmD Conaill pip na cupaoaib, pepiu no bepDip a cop- 
cap cap claD poip 6 na pluagaib; oip ip e aipmiD ugDaip nac ap 
commaiDeD copcap aen laic D'dpD clanna Neill ap lacaip in laicc 

pm, 

^ In a mighty huge arch, — Ina bopb- from the fact, that in the best MSS. the 

foucnj^ boi^Bo. — ThewordfouoT^orfTua^ rainbow is called n>ua^ neime, i. e. the 

certainly signifies an arch or bow^ though arch of heaven. The word is also applied 

it is not so explained in any published to the arch of a bridge, as in the following 

Irish Dictionary. This appears obyious example: pil opoicec ac on ourpaig 
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instigator of the battle, the contriver of the evil design, tlie receptacle 
of treachery and perverseness, and the fell cause of all the slaughter, 
was laid supine with his face up to view the clouds, in the wide four- 
quartered firmament over him ; so that the length of this warrior's 
body was impressed in the siuface of the ground from the extremity 
of his heel to the top of his head ; so that the hard warrior-shrieks and 
violent groans of Congal, when laid thus prostrate by the robust 
and vigorous effort of the heavy-striking son of Baedan, were lieard 
throughout the four quarters of the battle. At this time Conan Rod 
heard the loud groans of Congal in this strait, and he approached the 
heavy-striking son of Baedan, who was then bent in a mighty huge 
arch' over Congal, ready to tie and fetter him with the girdle of his 
sword, and the bands of his shield. Conan made a hard blow of his 
sword at Conall exactly opposite his heart, and the furious-puissant 
son of Baedan did not feel tlie blow until it had cleft his breast and 
heart in twain, so that the body of the hero fell to the ground in one 
wide-gaping wound ! 

So far the rencounter of Conall and Congal, and the aid of Conan 
to Congal in the Battle of Magh Rath. 

Howbeit, the two royal heroes, Conan and Congal, had not time 
to exhibit the trophy [head] of Conall, before the aiding sword of 
all, namely, Cellach, the son of Maelcobha, came up to the scene of 
the contest to defend the head of Conall against the heroes, and pre- 
vent them from carrying it off as a trophy eastwards across the mound 
from the hosts. Authors relate that during that day none of the 
great descendants of Niall were slain and exulted over, to whom Cel- 
lach 

pin, mapmap eipoe icip psua^ ocup (in the possession of the Duke ofDcvon- 

popoaoa, L e. "there is a bridge at that shire), foL 107. The term pouaj-oopup 

city, which is constructed of marble, both is often applied to a circular-headed door- 

in its arches and pillars.**— ^ooifc qfLitmore way. — See the same MS. fol. 1 56. 
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pm, 5an Celiac do co|*nam a cmo, ocuf O'cnrc a poobao, oo pcip 
map popjlcip m c-ujoap : 

Nip ruic pij na puipe peio 

'pa laice pin, oo clamo Ncill, 
nac coipenaD Celiac cam 
a copcap CO n-a oijail. 

Qn can ac connac Conjal Celiac aj a lapmoipecc, ocup o'a 
mnpaijio, po im^aib m c-inab pm, ocup po mopaij mao ele 'ndp 
paoil ponn map Chellac o'a coimppejpa, no mal map mac TTlaile- 
coba Da cuppachao. Oip ap cao ba cerpaiD Do Congal, Da com- 
Dunca cpo caoac na cac-lacpai^ m aen maD aip ocup ap a com- 
Dalra, nac buD peap aire a anpalca, na Diogalca a Depce na a 
Dimiaoa ap Domnall, na ajpa eapbaDa popba na n-Ullcac, .1. Cpic 
Conaill ocuj»6o5ain, ocupQipjjiall ap Cenel Conaill; conaD aipc 
pm, po accuipepcap cuinjjiDecc na cac-lacpaij ap Concm Rod pa 
comppejpa Cellaij. CiD pil ann cpa, ba conpaDaiD Celiac ma 
Conan aj cochaD ap a cinD ip m cach-sleo pm, lap na im^abail 
D*aipD-pi5 UlaD, uaip ba cpaD cpaiDe le Celiac m po pa D015 leip 
DO paep-clanDa poiceneoil nepc-cloinDe Neill Do cuppacaD Do 
Gonial, an cem Do beic pium ocuj* Conan ag comppejpa a ccile, 
ConiD ann pm po canupcap Celiac, ap puipeac peiceamam D'd 
n-Dli^eann Duip-biDba Depb-piaca Duic-pi cochaD ap mo cmD-pa ^ya 
cac-lacaip pi, uaip baD luaD leccpuim lec-eDapjaipe laicpec 
ecip Con^al ocup Conall cu, maD cop cpapca. Qmen cena, ni map 
jac ni po neoc a cijcpna do cepapjam jan ciuj-ba, na a piop-capa 
o'poipicin ap eicm icip, a Cellaig, ap Conan. bai^im-pi bpiacap 
Dno, a pij-mileD, nac d'ic c*palaD, ma c'ampiaca, ma c'ecpaice, 

canga-pa 

" i\r# kififfcrdexteraui chief had faUen. that there was an older acoount of the 
—Yi\ cui^ pig na fiuipe p^id. — ^Thia al^owB Battle of Magh Bath thim the present 
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lach did not come to prevent their heads from being carried away in 
triumph, and to revenge their wounds, as the author testifies : 

"No king or dexterous chief had fallen" 
On that day, of the race of Niall, 
Whose trophy Cellach, the comely. 
Did not protect and revenge." 

When Ck)ngal perceived Cellach in pursuit of him, and approach- 
ing him, he avoided the place where he was, and sought another 
whither he thought a bulwark like Cellach would not come to respond 
to him, or a chief like the son of Maelcobha would not subdue him ; 
for Congal thought that should he and his foster-brother [Cellach] 
become the centre of attraction to the brave encircling bulwarks on 
the field of battle, that there would not be a man to revenge his animo- 
sities, or to avenge the loss o/h\s eye, or his indignities onDomhnall, 
or to dispute the curtailment of the Ultonian territory, namely, tlie 
coimtries of TirConaill andTirEoghain, and Airghialla, with the Cinel 
Conaill ; wherefore he left the leadership of the battle-field to Conan 
Rod for the purpose of responding to Cellach; but Cellach was more 
furious than Conan in pressing on the combat, after the king of Ulster 
had fled him, for it was vexation of heart to Cellach to think of the 
number of the noble free-bom mighty race of Niall which he thought 
would be discomfited by Congal, while he liimself and Conan should 
be contending with each other. Then Cellach said, " It is the waiting 
of a debtor who owes a bitter enemy just debts, for thee to wait for 
me on this battle-field, for thou hast just now very unjustly and un- 
fairly interposed between Congal and ConalL" " Be it so indeed, O 
Cellach," said Conan ; " a person should not act in the ordinary way 
to save his lord from destruction,, or to defend his true friend in diffi- 
culty ; and I swear by my word, O royal warrior, that it was not to 
revenge thy animosity, thy trespasses, or thy enmity that I have come 

against 
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canja-fa pior-ya a pij-maD, met po coraijep ap 00 cinD if in lo 
baja-fo aniu. baijim-pi bpiarap eim, a pij-TmlcD, a Conam, ap 
Celiac, mana ica-fa c'anpolca no c'onpiaca piom-pa ip m coim- 
cpjail caca pa ip in cpac pa, noca n-icpai6 Dia eip co epic cmncc, 
coiccmn, cein-cipepji caic. 6106 a pip agao-pa, ap Conan, nac 
cupcap poppppaic ap pcmocD, uaip ni baig bpiarpa a^aD-pa bdircp 
pcp-jlonna pip-laic, ap Conan, ocup ni puachao puijill aiccij» paloD 

ap cpcapaiD eoip 5^^'^^^^ ^^ BP^F- ^'^ pecap-pa imoppo in ni 
pin, a Chonain, ap Celiac, ocup Dno, bioo a piop ajao-pa, an ci o'a 
n-olijap an oail, ocup ap a n-ajupcap ocipb-piaca, ap oiop ocup 
ap oli^m 00 upnaiDcc pc h-iappaiD pa h-a^pa, ocup pc pep puap- 
afoe na pala; ocup ono, ag po cucac-pa an ceo upcap, ap pe, ag 
cparhaD na cpaipijc o'a h-atcop uaoa jaca cepc-Oipje co Conan. 
Canjaoap cpiap bpacap ba6ac, bpaiccmla, bpecnac 00 ccr-mumn- 
cep Conam ccip c ocup an c-upcop, .1. cpi mcic Depbbpacap a acap, 
.1. cpi meic l6a»l, mic Qili Hleaopuam, .1. Rep, ocup Ul, ocup Qp- 
cup, a n-anmanna; ocup canjaoup a cpiup co n-Dcipi6ecap opuim 
ap Dpuim ap ccpc-bclaib Conam ccip c ocup an c-upcup. Ro peo- 
lao ocup po peoeo cpuao-upcop cpaipijc Cellaij cuca ceca cepc- 
Oipge, jup bo Doippi oebra Dian-cpeccaca bpumneatKi na m-6pec- 
nac, ap j-coiThrpejaD cuipp ceca cupaD cpia n-a ceile, ocup ap 
pcolcao a pceic ap a pcar-Bpuinoi. Qcc cena, nip coipmcpc cop- 
^amn, cupaip, na ceccaipecca 00 cpuaio-upcop cpaipijc Cellaij 
qn cpiup pin 00 cuicim o'a cpen-gum, no jup jab jpinni na pleja 
Speim jabaD 1 Conan ap cepc-lap a mnc ocup a marap, ap pcolcao 
a pccic. Ip ann pin cuimnigep Conan a peace pio^ba po-5upTnap, 
ocup po gab m cac-cpaipcc cecna, ocup accuipij* 1 ap culao co 

Celiac, 

'^ Penan of whom the retribution ie due. — ^ Three eone ofldhal^ the eon ofAiUi, — 
Qn a o'a rv-oli5ap an paiU — Thisisintlie Cpi mic loail mic Qille. — Are these 
technical language of the Brehon Laws. ideal personages ? 
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against thee, or that I have opposed thee this day on whicli I have 
sworn." " I also swear by my word, royal warrior, Conan," said 
Cellach, " that unless thou wilt pay thy animosities or debts to me 
in this contest on this occasion, thou shalt never pay them hereafter, 
until the general fate which awaits all after their resurrection." " Be 
it known 4x> thee," said Conan, " that a hero cannot be dismayed, 
and that thy threatening words will not extinguish the manly valour 
of a true champion," said Conan, " and it is not abusive language 
that will always revenge spite on an enemy amongst the Gaels." 
•* I know that thing weU, O Conan," said Cellach,** and be it likewise 
known to thee, that the person of whom the retribution is due", and 
of whom just debts are demanded, it behoves him, and he is bound to 
petition in seeking the demand, and to seek it of the man who owes 
the spite ; and here, therefore, is the first shot towards thee," said he, 
brandishing his spear, and casting it directly at Conan. Three affec- 
tionate British relatives of Conan's chief people came between him 
and the shot, namely, the three sons of his father's brother, to wit, 
the three sons of Idlial, tlie son of Ailli° Meadhruadh, namely. Res, 
Ul, and Arthur by name, and the three came so that they stood 
back to back before Conan, and between him and the shot. The 
vigorous shot of the spear of Cellach was directed and driven straight 
towards them, so that the breasts of these Britons were battle-doors 
of severe woimds, the body of each champion being respectively 
pierced, their shields which defended their breasts having been cleft 
asunder. Howbeit, the intended object of the vigorous shot of Cel- 
lach's spear was not checked by the fall of these three, occasioned by 
the great woimds it inflicted, nor until the head of the spear dange- 
rously entered Conan in the very middle of his entrails and bowels, 
his shield having been cleft. Then Conan, calling to mind his own 
great regal prowess, took the same battle-spear and cast it back at 
1BI8H ABCH. 80C. 6. 2 M Cellach ; 
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Celiac, CO can^aoap rpiap co^cnoei cuV-bopb, cuai|»cepcac 00 cineo 
Qen^ufHi, tnic Conaill, .1. 6ochaioh, ocuf Qnluan, ocup Qil^enan, 
a n-onmanna, ocup cangaoap na cpnip co n-ocpioccap opuim ap 
Opuinii ap cepc-belaib Cellai^, ccip c ocup Conan; ocup po Dip^eo, 
ocup po ocg-pcolao cpua6-upcap cuca caca cepc-bipje, gup coll- 
rpc^epcaip in cpiup cul-bopb CuaijK:epcac, cpip coppaib ocup 
cac-pccicib; cm cpa ace, nip b'upcap moipje Do cpuao-cpaipij 
Qonam an rpiup pm 00 cuirim D*d cpom-juin, co n-Dcchaio m oaijip 
oiubpaicti cpe cipp imcail impulain^ iccapac cac-pceir comnepc 
caca an cacm-cupaio Cellai^, mic ITIailcoba, gup cpeajoapcaip 
cpe na cpoigcc ocup 1 calmam. Nip ba ceannpaijce Celiac an 
cpiup pm 00 cuicim gan anao jan puipec ina piaonaipe, ocup nip 
pecupcap 00 cpom-jum a cpoigceb aj innpaigio a epcapac, ocup 
pop ; nip ciunaioe Conan aj innpaijioCellaig a muincep 00 mapbao 
ocup a cpom-gum ap cup. Rucpac oa eiciin eocpoma, pip-luaca, 
1 cepc-comoail a cele, map do paigicip, ocup map Do papaijicip, 
ocup map Do baeglaigicip Da bpoDcom bopba, biapcaiDe, boDbae, 
a con-maepa coimeDa ap 5-coimclipeD D'a com-iallaib cuibpije pe 
h-ampepce a n^icenca. Do cuaiD m compac a h-inaD eDcpana na 
h-eaoap^ipe lapcam, co nap cuimgecop a caipDe na a ceicepnn a 
ciunugao md a ceannpugaD, a cobaip ina a compopcacc, pe bpuc, 
ocup pe buipbe, ocup pe biapcamlacc na m-beichpe m-booba pm, 
aj combpi]»eD compaic ocup comlainn ap a ceile, laip na jlepaib 
gapga, glomn-mepa, gaibceca jaipceD, po gabpacap 1 cenDaib, ocup 
1 cacbappaib caema cumDaigce a ceile, jop bo lion-bpac leoapac, 
laivDcpcc cemn-bepci comgela gaca cupaD, Do coimeagap cloiDem 
ocup cpaipec ap a ceile ; jup ab 6 aipmiD ugDaip jup b'mcoiDecca 

o'pepaib 

P Baee i^Aengm^ tks ton o/CanalL — Conall Gnlban.— See genealogical table of 
t)o cineo Qen^ixx mic ConailU — That the descendants of Conall Giilban, at the 
is, of the fBoe of Aengus Gundat, son of end of this yolume. 
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Cellach ; upon which three distinguished impetuous northerns of the 
race of Aengus, the son of Conall'*, namely, Eochaidh, Anluan, and 
Ailghenan, advanced, and stood one behind the other, directly opposite 
Cellach, and between him and Conan; but the vigorous shot of Conan 
was aimed and directed straight towards them, so that the three fierce 
northerns were pierced, both bodies and shields, yet the shot of the 
hard spear of Conan was not diverted from its line of motion by the 
fall of these three men by its wounds, nor was it stopped until the 
projected blade passed through the narrow lower extremity of the 
strong warlike shield of the comely hero Cellach, son of Maelcobha, 
and piercing his feet stuck in the ground. Cellach did not become 
the more tame on account of the rapid and sudden fall of these three 
in his presence ; he did not look to the deep wounds of his feet in 
attacking his enemy ; nor was Conan the calmer in facing Cellach, 
because that his people had been wounded and killed in the first 
place. They made two light and rapid springs towards each other, 
as two fierce, monstrous, blood-thirsty hounds would advance on, 
overpower, and endanger their watchful keepers from the animosity 
of their nature, after having broken the thongs that bound them. 
The Battle soon after went beyond interposition or intermeddling, so 
that their friends or kernes' were imable to quiet or calm them, or 
assist or relieve them, such was the impetuosity, fierceness, and dex- 
terity of these sanguinary bears in pressing the conflict and combat 
on each other, with the fierce, vigorous, dangerous passes of valour 
which they made at each other's heads and beautiful defensive hel- 
mets, so that the bright headpiece of both heroes was like a mangled, 
blood-stained piece of linen, from their mutual hacking of swords and 

spears 

*> Kemei were the light-armed ancient VIIL, written A. D. 1543, by the Lord 
Irish soldiers. For a curious description Deputy St. Ledger, see note I at the end 
of the Irish kernes, in the reign of Henry of this volume. 
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o'pcpaib 6penn ocup Qlban po 6013111 pcicnic, ocup pogluma, ocuf 
dicpipi pcime, ocup po-ppepcail, ocup ppea^apra na pij-milco pin 
ap apoile, pe cpuap, ocup pc cpooacc, ocup pe cobpaoacc a 
5-coTnloinn; pc rpcipc, ocup pe cpuimc, ocup pe calcaipecr a 
o-cpoDae J pe h-oll ace, ocup pe h-oibni, ocup pe h-acloime na 
h-itn^ona; pe h-eiriie, ocup pe h-uploirhe, ocup pe h-apnaioecc an 
tmbuailce ; pe olup, ocup pe oiocpacr, ocup pe ouaibpioe oeabca 
na oeipl oej-laec pm; uaip nip b'anhippec UlaiO ocup allmapais 
CO m-bao pompa buo paen, oa mao 6 Celiac conciuclaipDi; pip 
6penn Ono, ba Idn-oeimin leo-pioein co m-baO e Congal do cloio- 
piDe, Da mao e Concm conciucluipci. ConaO aipe pm, po puipijecap 
6pennai5 ocup allmapai^ cen imbualao o'pobaipc na o'lmluao 
ecoppa, cenmoca Congal Claen nama; 510 eipiDem, nip ba ciunaioe 
cac-laicpeca Congail aj innpaige ui Qinmipec, 00 Oi^ail a oepce, 
ocup a bimiaoa, cac 00 compcup o'a 5-comlannaib, pe compecchao 
an compaic pin. 

Imchupa na oeipi oej-laec pm, o cup a D-cpooa co ofpccup na 
oeabca, conab paibe 05 ceccap oib pin pip m pe pin impopcpaio po 
b'maipme, na cinoeo comlomn po b'lnajpa, na po b'lncommaiome 00 
cac-mileoaib ap a ceile, cenmoca ceo-upcap Chellaij ap Conan, 
ocup m c-mao m po puipeb ppub-jpmne plei^i Conain oa ceo-upcaip 
ap Cheallac. Qcc cena, ni bi ouine ap oomcm gan a poo upoalca 
aipcennca oioeoa o'upmaipi, jin 50 paibe caca, capaio, na epbaioe 
enjnama aip, 00 peip map popjlep an c-ujoap, amail pem-epepc- 
maip: 

Cpi pooain nac pecancap, ic. 

Conao aipe pm, cac ouine oana ocpb-cinnio a poo upoalca aip- 

cmnci oioeoa o'upmaipi, cen co paibe caca, capaio, na uipeapbaio 

enjnama aip, ceajaio be05-app6ena baip aja buaiopeo, ocup aja 

bpatfe-aimpiujao, 00 peip map ip comapca cmnci pe cam oepbao na 

camgni 
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spears on each other ; so that authors relate that it was worth the 
while of the men of Erin and Alba to come to observe, and study, 
and imitate the parryings, guardings, and responses of these royal 
heroes to each other, such was their hardiness, valour, and firmness 
in the combat; the strength, weight, and puissance of their fight; the 
expertness, rapidity, and activity of their fighting; the swiftness, 
readiness, and severity of their blows ; the closeness, diligence, and 
vehemence of the struggle of the two brave heroes. For tlie Ultu- 
nians and foreigners did not doubt, but that they themselves would 
be triumphant should Cellach be defeated; and the men of Erin 
were certain that Congal would be defeated if Conan should be 
conquered. Wherefore the men of Erin and the foreigners desisted 
from the battle to look on at the combat between them, except Con- 
gal Claen alone; but he was not the calmer in making his way 
through the battle-field to attack the grandson of Ainmire, to revenge 
the loss o/his eye and his indignity upon him, because all the others 
had ceased from their encoimters to look on at the combat. 

With respect to these two great heroes, from the beginning of the 
contest to its termination, neither of them had, during all that time, 
a superiority worth mentioning or an advantage worthy of being 
claimed or boasted of by warriors, except the first shot made by 
Cellach at Conan, and the injury inflicted by the head of Conan's 
spear on the place it struck Cellach in the first shot But as the 
author testifies, and as we have said before, there is not a man in the 
world for whom his certain and fixed place of death is not pre- 
ordained, even though he should have no want of vigour, or lack of 
valour : 

** Three things cannot be shuimed," &c. 

Wherefore, every one for whom his certain and fixed place of 
death is predestined, even though he should have no want of vigour 
or lack of valour, is visited there by the startling omens of death 

which 
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cainjni fin, .i. aipp6ena ocuf fena aimp^ti Conain if m compac 
fm^ b'ap pap, ocup o'ap laoupcap poic-ncll popj-oibcpta paoaipc 
cap iTHDoippib a imcaipi. Qcbcpaic apoile ^up ba h-iac apo-na(m 
6pcnn DO bepeO pmn a pabaipc ocup a puipc o Comxn, Do cobaip 
Ccllaij ip m compac pin. Qcc ccna ni h-anilaiD pin puapaonp 
ao^oonp coma ocup compuiDco an compaic pm i lof-^leanoaib 
lea^p, ocup 1 llcmio Icc-jcalaib lirep6a lan-com^ioin jaca 
cam^m, ace jop ab lao ciplmni, mm, ocup inataip Conain ap na 
cpiacpat) ocup ap na comcollao oo ceo-upcop Ccllai^ ip m com- 
pac, ocup caipi, ocup canh-nclla o'd aimpiu^ao ap a lop, D*cq1 pap, 
ocup tKip laoapcap popbaipc popccioc, pipDopcd oap puinne650ib 
popooippioc paipcpena na placa. 

CiO rpacc, 6 po aipijpicap Celiac ap Conan a bcic co oalU 
popcac oipaoaipc, ni oepnaio pium ace a reachrao ocup a rim- 
cellat), a poipccco, ocup a apm-aiplec po comup ocup pa comDil- 
maine a cuipp, jup cuic in cac-milio Conan ina Icchib leaDaipri, 
5up ob ma laiji laech-mileD po cippao ocu]» po col^-oicennao 
Conan la Ccllach. 

Conao 6 pm acn compac ip pcpp mnipic colaij ap car TTluiji 
Hat. Ocichbip on Doib, ap ip 0615 ip Do ofpcup Debra na oepi 
ocj-lacc pn pucao oa cpian a n-cpnomaip ocup a n-en^numa o 
allmapacaib map ac conncaoap ccnD Conam "ja cparao ocup a 
copcap 5a commaiDcm oc Celiac, 00 pcip map popjlcp in r-ujDap: 

Do cuaiD o' allmapcaib a n-jpain 
a h-aicli mapbca Conam, 
map buo 6 a n-enjnum uile 
t>o cuiprea a copp aen-Dume. 

^Omemandpanyi, — ^Manysiinilaraneo- believed in fatality or predeatinatioiL — 
dotee are told bi d^erent parts of Ireland, See also p. 17a, note S where there is 
which tend to show that the ancient Irish another strong allusion to the belief in 
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which disturb and attack him, as was illustrated here by the omens 
and pangs' which attacked Conan in this combat, for whom a whirling 
cloud grew and closed around the inlets of his sight and observation. 
Others assert that it was the chief saints of Erin that took away his 
sight and power of his eyes from Conan, to assist Cellach in this 
combat But, however, it was not thus that authors have found* the 
form and arrangement of this combat on the poetical pages of books, 
and in the plain context of the written narrative of each event ; but 
that it was the bowels and entrails of Conan that were riddled and 
pierced by Cellach's first shot in the combat, and that in consequence 
mists and death-clouds came upon him, which closed a dark and 
gloomy veil over the open inlet windows of that prince's sight. 

Howbeit, when Cellach observed that Conan was dim-sighted 
and blind, he did nothing but close upon him and press him by the 
mighty force of his arms and body, so that the warrior Coiuin fell 
down a mangled corse, and as he lay, a conquered champion, he was 
mutilated and beheaded by Cellach. 

This was the best combat which the learned mention during the 
Battle of Magh Rath, and the reason is, that it is certain that it was 
in consequence of the combat between these two great heroes that 
the foreigners lost the two-thirds of their bravery and vigour, when 
they saw the head of Conan shook, and exultingly carried off as a 
trophy by Cellach, as the author testifies : 

" From the foreigners departed their valour 

After the killing of Conan, 

As if the valour of them all 

Had been centred in the body of one man." 

It 

predestination. passage proves that the writer had several 

* Nat thus that authors hafoe found. — Hi and conflicting accounts of this battle, from 
h-aihlaiD pin puapaoap au^oaip. — This which he drew up the present account 
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Qp ann pn Do piacrarap oa coDnac cleaf-apmaca 00 lucr 
pcicmc fccic pi5 Ulao 00 caicearh a ^-coiThpeip^e pc Celiac, .1. 
pcapmopc TTImbac ocup 6iccneac Oip^iallac, ocup cucpac a 
b-peiom 1 n-empeacc, ocup 00 paireaoap Da plcaj ^o 5-caelaib a 
5-cpann 1 Celiac, ^up bo leip inDpmaba na n-apm rpe eppanaib oa 
n-alao ip m cacb ba pame o n-a ^op-jomaib. Ppitailip Celluc na 
cneaba pm, ^up pajaib a pleapa 50 plea;^-coll ocup a cinn 50 cpecc- 
^Kxijtn, ocup a cuipp corhcpeagca, ocup do pinm copaip cp6 do na 

cupaDaib D'a eip. 

Ro eipjeacop lapum Diap coDnac cpur-aloinn eili do cairearh a 

conhpcipje pe Celluc, i. Opcup Qca m eic, ocup ITlupchaD, mac 
Ttlaenaij, ocup po paiceaDap na pleaja Dainjni Duaibpiuca mn, jup 
b'lonpamail cleici cpe cupcaip peanna na pleajj cpep an pliop 
apaill DO Chelluc. Qicip Celluc na cneaba pm D^imlaiD aclaim, 
amijneac, ocup Do pgamnip piocDa apmac, ainDpeanDa, ocup do 
cuip a cmD ip m copaip caca ceDna. lap pin paimc Riajan, pi Ruif 
Cille, ocup Ouban Ouiblinne, cup in laraip 1 m-boi Celluc, ocup 
can^aDap le Da juin ainmfne ainiapnmpraca paip m empeacr ; po 
ppea^aip Celluc comafn a jona do ^ac aen Dib. lap pin painic 
Cpealrhac na cpoDa ocup Ceapnac Cop-paDa ip in cac-lacaip 
ceDna.co Celluc, ocup cujaDap Da ^uin ceapca, comDain^e ap an 
cac-Tnile6, ocup Da popsarii ainiapmapcaca ap an aippiD, ocup Da 

cpuaib-b6ini 



' FtrmarCy Miadhaeh^ and Eignech^ the 
AirgiaQian, — peapmopc, TTliaoad, ocup 
6i^each Oip^iallachi — These are not 
to be found in the Annals or Pedigrees of 
the Clanna Budhraighe. 

^ (Mmr^ rfAih an eiek^ and Murchadh^ 
Ae mm qfMaenaek — Opdup Qra an Gic, 
ocup inupcha6, mac VDoenai^ — The 
Editor has not been able to find any ao- 



cotint of this Orchnr in any other autho- 
rity. There are many places in Ireland 
called Ath an eich^ which signifies ford of 
the horse^ but nothing remains to deter- 
mine which of them is here referred ta 

^ Rioffan^ king of Em Cilk, — Ria^an 
pi Ruip Cille. The Editor has not been 
able to find this Riagan in the authentic 
Annals, and therefore suspects that he ia a 
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It was then that two chieftains, dexterous at arms of those who 
attended on the shield of the king of Ulster, came on to expend their 
anger on Cellach, namely, Fermorc, Miadhach, and Eignech the Air- 
giallian*. They made their attack together, and thnist two spears to 
the narrow parts of their handles into Cellach, so that the joining of 
the iron to the shafts of the spears was to be seen through the ex- 
tremities of the wounds in the side farthest from the strikers. Cellach 
responded to these thrusts, so that he left their sides pierced with 
his spear, their heads wounded, and their bodies rent, and he after- 
wards made a gorey heap of carnage of these heroes. 

After this, two other chieftains of beautiful form rose up to ex- 
pend their rage on Cellach, namely, Orcur, of Ath an eicli", and Mur- 
chadh, the son of Maenach, and they tlirust their firm and terrible 
spears into him, so that the points of the spears passed through C'ellach's 
other side,like stakes [thorns?] tlirough a bulrush [cnpcaip?]. Cellach 
revenged these wounds by an expert and venomous exchange of wounds, 
and by a fierce and furious onset, and laid their heads into tlie same 
carnage of battle. After this Riagan, king of Ros Cille'', and Dubliun, of 
Dublin*, advanced to the spot where Cellach was, and inflicted two 
fierce and terrible blows at him together; and Cellach returned to each 
the favour of his wound. After this Trelmhach of the Fight* and 
Cemach the Longshanked^ advanced to Cellach to the same spot of 
contention, and made two direct firm blows at the warrior, and two 
tremendous thrusts at the chieftain, and two hard-levelling strokes at 

the 

fictitious character. It should have been Dubhan of Dublin is also probably a fic- 

nientioned in a note, which was accidentally titious character, at least no other monu- 

omitted, on the word " bulrush" above, ment of his existence has been discovered 

that in all the Irish dictionaries cupcaip but this story. 

is explained hair^ a bulrush; but it is to be * Trealmhach of the Fight Cpealiiiac 

feared, from the simile above made, that na Cpooa, is not to 1x2 found in the au- 

the word had some other meaning. thentic Irish annals. 

^Dubhan of Dublin — t)u6an OuBlmne, ^ Ceniach the Lovgshanked, — Ceapnach 

IBI8U ABCU. 800. 6. 2 N 
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cpiiai6-b6iTn cpafjapca Do'n cp6n-pcap. ppicailip Celiac na 
cneaba ]Mn, 50 pop pa^aip na D-camnaib pgailcc pcioc-poinnce 
lao, ocup Do cuip o cmou ip m. copaip caca cerna. Ranjaoap 
mpcam na peace TTlailTnaijmu ocup Oaipbpi, mac Ooppmaip, pig 
ppangc ip m cac-lacaip cema co Celiac, ocup rucaoap occ n-^ona 
rpici o'a roipnea6, ocup occ D-coimbeana reanna o'a cpaecha6. 
Ro cpomupcap Celiac a cenn, ocup po puaipj Dan an ip^ail ppip 
an anpoplann, ocup po ceapjapin na laeic o'd' luaic-beimeanoaib, 
5pp bo bpopna bo6ba, bioc-ainiheac, jac C0I5 ocup jac cpuaD-ga, 
ocup jop bo combpuici jac copp, ocup ^op bo coimcioppra jac 
raeb, ocup nip bo h-iao na cmo no comopbaba cerna pop coinluiD 
pop cula Do piDipi, uaip pujupcap Celiac a 5-cinn ap na j-corhai- 
perh, ocup a g-copgaip ap na g-commaiDeTh laip co h-aipm 1 paibe 
P'5 Gpeann, ocup po caippeanapcap a cpeap jan cuipeal D'd cpiac, 
ocup a bea^an baejail D*d bpacaip, ocup aipipip pem aj Dion ocup 
aj Duip-peirem pceic pij 6penn ap a h-aicli. 

ba ip in la pin Do pala Do banncpacc Ulcain Larh-paDa, pij 
Chaeilli na ^-Cupao, ppip a n-abapcap Oipceap ^fan am pa, a^ De- 
num pliuccaerpna poilcci ocup pocpaictn 1 n-Oun QDmamn 1 D-Cip 
C in-bpeapail, ocup ap amlaiD po bof mac pip an bailc ma obloip, 
ocup ma eippecc, .1. Cuanna, mac Ulcain Cam-paDa, ocup po ba 
Dalca Do pi5 Gpenn e, .1. Do Oomnall, mac QeDa, mic Qmmipec, 
no 50 D-cu^ao aicni jup bo h-ommiD e, ocup an can cu^ab, a Dub- 
pab pip Dul DO C15 a acap, ap nip miab lap an pig Dalca oinmiDe 

DO 

C6[Vfaoa, is not to be found in the au- Probus, in the second book of his Life of 

thentio annals, and is probably a fictitious St Patrick, calls this territory Begio Ori- 

personage. enialium^ which is a literal translation of 

*SevenMailmaiffhrui*s. — ^HafechulTlail- its nsual Irish name Cpioc na n-Oipreap. 

mai3niu.-.-The Editor has found no ac- It was so called because it was in the east 

count of them in any other authority. of the country of OirghiaUa. 

' Caitt na^Ouradh^-Now the barony of * Tir m-BreataiL This territory is 

Orior, in the east of the coun^ of Armagh, frequently called also Clann BreasaiL It 
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the mighty man. Cellach responded to these wounds, and left them 
mangled, mutilated trimks, and cast their heads into the former heap 
of carnage. After this the seven Mailmaighne's* and Dairbre, the son 
of Dommar, king of the Franks, advanced to the same spot of con- 
tention to fight Cellach, and quickly inflicted eight wounds to pull 
him down, and eight firm blows to subdue him. Cellach stooped 
his head, and pressed the fight on the unequal number, and so plied 
the heroes with his rapid strokes, that their swords and hard darts 
were a bloody, broken heap, and every one of their bodies was bruised, 
and every side mangled, and they were not the same heads or repre- 
sentatives that had come first that returned back again, for Cellach 
carried oflF their heads with him after having counted them, and their 
trophies after having exulted over them, to where the king of Erin 
was, and exhibited the fruits of his honourable exploits to his lord, 
and the inconsiderable injury he had received to his relative, and 
he afterwards remained protecting the king of Erin and attending on 
his shield. 

On this day it happened that the women of Ultan the Longhanded, 
king of Caill na g-Ciu'adh*, which is now called Oirthear, were pre- 
paring a bath for washing and bathing, at Dim Adhmainn, in Tir O 
m-BreasaiP, and the son of the proprietor of the place, namely, 
Cuanna, son of Ultan Lamhfhada, was an idiot and an orphan. He 
had been as a foster-child with the king of Erin, Domhnall, son of 
Aedh, son of Ainmire, until it was discovered that he was an idiot ; 
but when this was observed, he was told to go home to his father's 

house, 



is shown on an old map of Ulster, pre- 
served in the State Paper Office, as situated 
in the north-east of the county of Armagh, 
iCnd bounded on the north by Lough 
Neagh, on the west by the Upper Bann, 
on the south by Magennis'a country of 

2N2 



Iveagh, and on the north-east and east by 
the territory of Killulta, now included 
in the county of Down. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, Turlogh Brassilogh 
O'N^eill was chief of this territory. 
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00 bcic aije. Q oubaipr imoppo a leap-ntacaip pc Cuanna oul 
rap ceann cuaile connaib 00 cum an poilcib an la pm. Oo chuaib 
lapum Cuanna po'n 5-coill, ocup cue Icip cual 00 maepcdn, ocup 
00 cpiorfpluic, ocuf 00 bapp bcicc, puaip a larachaib ocup m oc- 
pachaib, ocup Do cuip popp an ccinne6 an chuail, ocup jep b*olc 
an reinneb poirhe, po bab mcapa mporh. Olc an rupcupra on 
cual cuccaip Icar, a Chuanna, pop na mna, ocup ap cubaib cop- 
Thail ppic pcin; ocup a cpuaij ! ap piao, ni ru an mac pan^up a 
leap ann po aniu, ace mac 00 cum^enab Ic a araip ocup le a oioe 
ip m lo baja pa, uaip aca Gonial co n-a Ullcaib ocup 50 n-a allmu- 
pacaib o'd mapbab ocup o'd mububab pc pc laici, ocup bo c'acaip-pi 
pamic cacu^ab an laoi ane, ocup ni peaoamaip-ni an ccpna app no 
nac D-rcpno. Ro piappaib Cuanna cia 00 bcpao colup bam-pa co 
TTlajj Rac? Qp beg an meipneac ouic-piu eolup 00 bpcic ann, ap 
piat), .1. Dul CO h-lobap Cinn Coice, mic Neaccam, ppip a paicep 
lobap cinn cpaja an can pa, ocup po 5cba plicc paibbip na poch- 
aibc ann, ocup lean 50 ITlag T?ac c. 

Raimc Cuana poimc ina peim po-peaca ap pliocc paiobip na 
plog, CO painicc TTlaj Rac, ocup ac conaipc na caca commopa 
ceccapoa ag coimcipjc i 5-ceann a ceilc. Q m-bacap pip Gpcnn 
ann ac concaoup an c-oen numc o'd n-ionnpoijc ip m maj a n-iap- 
ocap jaca n-oipeac, ocup po puipibpcc ppip gup aicni;;ecap e. 
Cuanna obloip, ol pcap 01b, Cuanna oinmio ann, ap an oapa pep. 
Ni po beg o'abbop puipib ann, ap an cpep peap. 5^PP ^^5 ^po^» 
pamicc Cuanna 50 h-aipm a poibe pig Gpeann. peapaip an pijj 
pailce ppip. TTlaic, a anam, a Chuanna, ap pe, cio ima canjaip 
cu^amn aniu? Oo conjnam leac-pa, a aipo-pi, bap Cuanna, ocup 

00 

- * lobkar Ckinn Tragha. — loBup Chinn west of the county of Down, and is well 
Cpdjja. — This is the present Irish name of known in every part of Ireland where the 
the town of Newry, situated in the south- Irish language is spoken. . It is understood 
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house, for the king did not think it becoming to have an idiot as a 
fo8ter-8on. His step-mother told Cuanna on this day to go for a 
bundle of fire-wood for the bath. Cuanna went to the wood and 
brought with him a bundle of green twigs, and of dried sticks, and 
the top branches of birch which he found in puddles and ordures, 
and put them on the fire ; and though the fire had been bad before, 
it was worse after this. " The fire-wood thou hast brought witli thee 
is a bad present, Cuanna," said the women, " and it is becoming 
and like thyself; and alas !" said they, " thou art not the kind of a 
son we stand in need of having here to-day, but a son who would 
assist his father and his fosterer, on this day of battle ; for Congal, 
with his Ultonians and foreigners, has been killing and overwhelm- 
ing them these six days ; and it was thy fatlier*s turn to fight yes- 
terday, and we know not whether he has or has not survived." 
Cuanna asked, " Who will show me the way to Magh Rath ?" "It 
requires but little courage in thee to find out the way thither," said 
they; "go to lobhar Chinn Choiche mhic Neachtain, which is now 
called lobhar Chinn Tragha*, where thou shalt find the abundant 
track of the hosts, and follow it to Magh Rath." 

Cuanna came forward in rapid course, on the strong track of 
the hosts, till he arrived at Magh Rath, where he saw the great 
forces of both parties attacking each other. As the men of Erin were 
there they saw one lone man in the plain approaching them exactly 
fi-om the south-west, and they ceased till they recognized him. " lie 
is Cuanna, the idiot," said one of them ; ** he is Cuanna, the fool," 
said a second man ; " it was no small cause of waiting," said a third 
man. In a short time Cuanna came on to where the king of Erin 
was. The king bade hihi welcome. " Good, my dear Cuanna," sjiid 

he ; 

to mean the yew at the head of the strand. — Choidte^ is used in the Annals of the Four 
The more ancient name, IMar Chinn Masters, at the year 1236. 
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DO cpaf jaipr ap Conjal, cio comalca oath 6. Qp coip ouir-pi 
C16 a b'peapcapa, bap pig Gpeann, Do cuiD Do'n cat pa Do cpuab- 
ugaD ma a^^aiD, uaip do mapb Gonial r'acaip ap carugab an laei 
anc. Ro h-imDepgaD im Chuanna 05 a cloipcccc pin, ocnp a 
pcab po paib, cabaip apra Dam, a aipD-pi, ocup bpiarap Dam 50 
n-DingcbaD pcap comloinn ceD D'd b-puil 1 c'ogaib aniu. Cucpac 
cac gdip mop panamaicc op apo aj cloipcccr Chuana. Qcbcpc 
Cuanna ppiu, do bcipim pam' bpciccp, ap pc, Da D-ceajrhaDaif 
aipm no iVpaebajp uplama agom, ;;o n-Digeolainn ap Dpeim ; eigin 
agaib panarhaD do beanurh pum. Qcc icip, ap Oomnall, na cu|; 
DO c'liib no DO c'aipc lao, ocup ag po an Dapa jai reilcctn puil 
ajam-pa Duic, ocup 'p f an cpcap plcaj ap peapp ara 1 n-6ipinn f, 
vi. an c-pleag a ca 'na pappaD, ocup an 5a 5^°Pr Conjail, oip ni 
rabapcup upcop n-impaiU do ceccap Dib. ^^^^F ^^ ommiD an 
r-pleaj, ocup cpairip f 1 b-piaDnaipi an pij, ocup acbepc con-Dinj- 
nab ccc bub maic leip an pig bi. lonnpoig 50 h-aipm a b-puil 
TTlaelDum, mac QcDa beannan, mac pig Deig-pciccamanca Deap- 
muman, ag a b-puilic a aipm pem ocup aipm a bparap po mapbab 
Ic Congal ap carugab na CeDaine po do chuaib copainn, uaip ap 
corhbalca Duic pem c, ocup do bepa puilleb aipm Duic ap mo 
5pab-pa, ocup ap mipcaip Congail. Qp ann pm painic Cuanna 
poime CO h-aipm 1 paibe TTlaelDuin, mac Qeba beannan, ocup cug 
puilleb aipm do 1 c6c6ip. 

Ro eipij an laec laioip, laimtenac luac-jonac, ocup an beicip 
beoba, bpaic-beimniuch, .1. Congal Claen, 50 D-capla cuige Ceann- 
paelab, mac Oilellae, ocup cuj beim cuimpib cpuaib-leDapcac 

cloibim 

^ Madduin, the 9on o/Aedh Bennain,^^ paelao mac Oilellae. — Heis welllmown 

Ulaelou in, mac Qeoa 6eann6m. — See to the lovers of Irish literature as the 

note ^, pp. 23, 23. author of Uraicept na n-Eiges, or Primed 

* Cenn/adadh^ fke mm qfOUeU. — Cenn- of the Bards, and as the oommentator on 
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he ; " wherefore hast thou come to us to-day ?" " To assist thee, 
monarch," said Cuanna, " and to lay Congal prostrate, though he is 
my foster-brother." " It behoves diee," said the monarch of Erin, 
** though thou knowest it not, to press thy share of this battle against 
Congal, for he slew thy father in yesterday's battle " Cuanna grew 
red as he heard this, and said, " Give me weapons, monarch, and I 
pledge my word that I will repel any fighter of a hundred men, who 
is against thee this day." All gave a great shout of derision aloud on 
hearing Cuanna. Cuanna said to them, " I swear by my word," said 
he, " that if I had arms or edged weapons at hand, I would revenge 
on some of you your having mocked me." " Not so," said Domhnall; 
" take no heed or notice of them ; and here is for thee the second 
missile javelin which I have to spare, and it is the third best spear 
in Erin, the other two being the spear which is along with it, and 
the javelin called Gearr Congail, for an erring shot cannot be given 
with either of them." The idiot took the lance and brandislied it in 
the presence of the king, and said that he would achieve with it h 
deed which would be pleasing to the king. " Go," said the kintr^ ** to 
the place in which is Maelduin, the son of Aedh Bennain"*, tlie son 
of the good-protecting king of Desmond, for he has his own weapons 
and those of his brother, who wtis slain in last Wednesday's battle, 
and he is a foster-brother to thyself, and he will give thee more 
weapons for love of me and hatred of Congal." Then Cuanna went 
fonnrard to the place where Maelduin, the son of Aedh Bennain, was, 
who gave him more weapons at once. 

• Now the robust, sanguine, rapid- woimding hero, and the lively, sure- 
striking bear, Congal Claen, went forth, and was met by Cennfaeladh, 
the son of Oilell*, to whom he gave a mighty, hard-smiting stroke of 

his 

certain laws, said to have been originally in the third century. His death is record- 
written by the monarch Cormac Mac Art, ed in the Annals of Tighernach at the 
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cloibim t)o, giip bpip an cdrbapp, ^up ceap^ an ceann po a coriiaip 
CO n-uppainn oo*n inocinn ma poipleanmuin; ace ceana Oo cuicpcab 

Ceannpaelao 



year 679. Copies of bisUraicept are pre- 
served in yarioos Irish MSS. of authority, 
as in the Leabhar Buidhe Leaeain^ in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin (H. a. 
1 6.) and an ancient copy of his Commentary 
on King Cormac's Laws is preserved in a 
vellum MS. in the Library of the Duke 
of Buckingham, at Stowe, of which Dr. 
O'Conor gives a minute account in his Ca- 
talogue. But it is to be r^retted that Dr. 
O'Conor, who had no vernacular knowledge 
of the Irish language, has entirely mistaken 
the meaning of an interesting passage re- 
lating to the poet Cennfaeladh, occurring 
in that valuable MS. It appears to have 
been taken from an ancient version of the 
Battle of Magh Rath, for it mentions in 
nearly the • very words of this text, how 
Cennfaeladh lost a portion of his brain in 
the battle, the consequence of which was 
that his intellect became more acute, and 
his memory more retentive. But Dr. 
0*Conor, not conceiving that there was any 
thing wonderful in the matter, translates 
the word inncinn, which means brain^ L e. 
tk$ matter o/the brainy by the word unskil- 
fulness (by a figure of speech which looks 
very unnatural) ; and the word oepmaic, 
which is still used in every part of Ireland 
to signify yl>iy^tt/fieM, he metamorphoses 
into Dexmot, a man's name, thus changing 
one of the three wonderful events which 
the bards constantly recorded as having 



happened at the Battle of Magh Ratk^ into 
an occurrence about which there seems 
nothing remarkable. 

I shall here quote the entire passage, as 
far as it relates to Cennfaeladh, as it is de- 
cyphered and translated by Dr. O'Conor. 

*' Cocc oon liubhappa Oaipe Cubpan 
ocup aimpep 00 aimpep OomnaiU tmc 
Qeoa mc. Qinmipeach ocup pepfxx 00 
Cenopaela mc. QiU. Ocup cac. a oen- 
vna a hincino 00 bem a cenn chmopaela 
1 k. niai^e Rarh. 

" Ceopa buaoha in k. a pm .1. maimo 
op Con^l m a jae pia n Oomnall in a 
phipinoe ocup Suibne ^eilc 00 oul pe 
^elcachc ocup a incmn oepmaic 00 bem 
a cino Cmopaela 1 k. fTlai^e Rach. 

'* 1p e in p opnao buaioh mcnmo ap 
Con^al in a jae pe n-t>omnaU ina pi- 
pinoe, uaip buaioh maimo ap in anpipen 
piap an pipen. 

" Ip e in p. op nabuaioh Suibne ^^\lz 
DO Dul pe ^elcachr .1. ap ap pacaibh 00 
laiohibh ocup 00 pjelaib a^ oppiui each 
o pin ille. 

«1p e an p. apnaobuaioh a inann 
oepmaic 00 bem a cino cinopaelOi uaip 
ip ann 00 pijhneo a leijap 1 cuaim ope- 
cain 1 compac na cpi ppaicheo ic. ci^h- 
ibh na cpi puao a. [xxi penechaip ocup 
pai f ilechca ocup fai lei^ino ocup do- 
neoch po chanoaip na cpi pcola canloi 
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his sword, so that he broke the heUnet and cut the head under it, so 
that a portion of the brain flowed out, and Cennfaeladh would have 

fallen 



[oac lai] po bioh aicepum q>ia ^eipe 
a inoclecoa cannaiohche [recte each n- 
aioHche] ocuf meoch ba hincaippenoa 
Up oe pob. eo slunpnaiche pin ocup po 
pcpibhcha aice i cailc liubaip. 

«« Ho cumoD hi in ceachpomoDh buaio 
.1. pep opepaib 6p. ocup pep opepaib 
albon DO oul caipip poip ^anluin^, ^an 
eachaip .i. t)uboiaoh mac Oamam ocup 
pep DO ^iDelaib/' 
Translated by Dr. O'Conor thus : 
^ The place of this book (i. e. where it 
was written) was Daire Lubran (i. e. the 
oak grove of Lubran), and its time was 
when Donnald, the son of Aod, son of Ain- 
mire, was king of Ireland ; and the per- 
son (L e. the writer), was Cennfaelad, the 
■on of Ailill ; and the occasion of composing 
it was because Dermot*B ignorance yielded 
to Cennfaelad*s skill at the battle of Mo- 



"Three yictories were gained there. 
Congal the Crooked was defeated in his 
fahMhood by Domnald in his truth;* and 
Subne, the Mad, ran mad on that occa- 
sion; and the unskilfulness of Dermot 
yielded to the skill of Cennfaelad. The 
cause of the victory of Donnald over Con- 
gal, in truth, was Uiis, that falsehood must 



always be conquered by truth. The cause 
of the victory gained by Subne the Mad's 
turning mad, was, that he lost some poems 
and narratives, of which others availed 
themselves after. The cause of the vic- 
tory of Dermot's unskilfulness yielding to 
Cennfaelad's skill, was that he (Cennfae- 
lad) was educated at Tuam-Drecan, at 
the meeting of the three roads, between 
the houses of three learned men — that is, 
a man skilled in genealogies, and a man 
skilled in poetry, and a man skilled in 
difficult reading ; and whatever these 
three schools taught in the day, he, by the 
acuteness of his intellect, pondered over 
each night, and whatever was most diffi- 
cult, he unknotted, and wrote down in his 
book of hard questions. We must not 
omit a fourth victory gained at that time, 
that is, that a man of Ireland, and another 
man of Albany passed over to the east 
without a ship of burthen, without a ship 
of war — namely, Dubdiad, the son of Da- 
man, and another of the Gael." — Stove 
Catalogue^ voL i. p. 285, 9q, 

This passage is not only incorrectly de- 
cyphered from the MS., but also still more 
incorrectly translated. The following is 
the true version, as the Irisli scholar will 



* He obfCTTM Id a note, that " This seems to hare been a religious war between the Chrittian 
khif Donnald, and the Pagan Congal,*' an observation which is sufficient to show that Dr. O'Conor 
m&wmt read, or at least never understood, the Battle of Magh Rath. 
IBI8U ARCU. 80C. 6. 2 O 
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Ceciiinpaela6 Ic Gonial 'pa ivionciD pm, mina ainceb Cpunnihacl, 
mac Suibne, ocup TDaelooap TTIaca 6, ocup ap ykx anacul ooib po 
io6naicearap e co Senach, 50 Comapba pacpaic, ocup po lompaio- 
eacap pern 00 conjbail a 5-cooa Oo'n cac. Ocup po fobnaic 
Scnac Ceannpaela6 lap pm 50 bpicm Uuama Dpcaccan, ocup 00 
bi aicce 50 ceann m-bliaona 050 leijeap; ocu]* Do pil a mcmn cfiil 
ap pip an pe pm, co nac bi n( oa j^lumcab jan a bcir 00 jlam- 

Tneabpae 



at onoe perceive : 

^' The place of this book is Daire Lubian 
[now Derrjloran, in Tyrone], and its time 
is the time of Domhnall, son of Aedh, son of 
Ainmire, and its person [i. e. author] was 
Cenn&eladh, the son of Ailill, and the cause 
of its composition was, because his brain 
of forgetfulness [the cerebeUum] was taken 
out of the head of Cennfaeladh, in the 
Battle of Magh Bath. 

"Three were the victories of that bat- 
tle, vii., I. the defeat of Congal Claen [the 
wry-eyed] in his falsehood, by Domhnall 
in his truth. 2. Suibhne Geilt's going 
mad ; and, 3. his brain of forgetfulness 
being taken from the head of Cennfaeladh. 

" The cause of the defeat of Congal in 
his falsehood by Domhnall in his truth, is, 
that the unjust man is always defeated 
by the just 

" The reason why Suibhne Geilfs going 
mad is called a victory is, from the num- 
ber of. poems and stories he left to the 
amusement of all ever since. 

** The reason that the taking of his 
brain of forgetfulness out of the head of 
Cennfaeladh is accounted a victory is, be- 



cause he was qfterwardi cured at Tuaim 
Drecain [Tomregan], at the meeting of 
three roads between the houses of three 
learned men, viz., a professor of the Fene- 
chas law, a professor of poetry, and a pro- 
fessor of literature, and whatever the three 
schools repeated each day he retained 
through the acuteness of his intellect each 
night, and whatever part of it he deemed 
necessary to be elucidated he glossed, and 
wrote down in a Cailc [?] Leabhar. 

" Or that there was a fourth victory, 
that is, a man of the men of Erin and a 
man of the men of Alba passed eastward 
[L e. to Alba] without a ship or vessel, 
namely, Dubhdiadh, the son of Daman, 
and one of the Graels.'' 

The task of thus pointing out the errors 
of Dr. O'Conor is very painful, but the 
Editor feels it his duty always to notice 
whatever tends to corrupt or fiedsify the 
sources of Irish history. 

That Cennfaeladh's intellect was im- 
proved by losing a portion of his cerebel- 
lum in this battle is very difficult to be- 
lieve on the authority of this story ; but 
the advocates of the modem science of phre- 
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fallen by Congal on the spot, had he not been protected by Crunn- 
mael, the son of Snibhne, and Maelodhar Macha; and after protecting 
him they conveyed him to Senach, Comharba, [i. e. successor] of St. 
Patrick', and returned to maintain their part of the battle. After this 
Senach conducted Cennfaeladh to Bricin of Tuaim Dreagan*, with 
whom he remained for a year under cure, and in the course of this 
time his back brain had flowed out, which so much improved his 
memory that there was notliing which he heard repeated, that he 

had 



nologj Have recorded several* instances in 
which similar changes of character have 
been produced by injuries inflicted on the 
head. On this subject hear Dr. Coombe : 
" A very striking argtunent in favour of the 
doctrine that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, is found in the numerous cases in 
which changes of character have been pro- 
duced by injuries inflicted on the head. 
In this way the action of the brain is 
•(Mnetimes so much altered that high ta- 
lents are subsequently displayed where 
mediocrity or even extreme dulness ex- 
isted before. Father MabUlon had 

a very limited capacity in early youth, in- 
a(»nuch that at the age of eighteen he 
could neither read nor write, and hardly 
even speak. In consequence of a fall it 
became necessary to trepan his skull: du- 
ring his convalescence a copy of Euclid 
fell into his hands, and he made rapid 
progress in the study of mathematics.^' 
Dr. Gall mentions also the case of a lad, 
who, up to his thirteenth year, was incor- 
rigibly dull ; having fallen from a stair- 
case and wounded his head, he afterwards. 



when cured, pursued his studies with dis- 
tinguished success. Another young man, 
when at the age of fourteen or fifteen, was 
equally unpromising, but fell from a stair 
in Ck>penhagen, hurting his head, and sub- 
sequently manifested great vigour of the 
intellectual faculties. Gretry tells of him- 
self, in his Memoirs, that he was indebted 
for his musical genius to a violent blow 
inflicted on his head by a falling beam of 
wood. *^ In one of the sons of the late Dr. 
Priestley" (says Dr. Caldwell) " a fracture 
of the skull, produced by a fall from a 
two-story window, improved not a little 
the character of his intellect For a know- 
ledge of this fact I am indebted to the 
Doctor himself.*' 

^ Senach^ Comharba of St, Patrick, — He 
died in the year 610, and the introduction 
of him here is an evident anachronism. 

• Bricin Tuama Dreagauy — now Tom- 
rcgan, near the village of Ballyconnell, and 
on the frontiers of the counties of Cuvan 

and Fermanagh See Note in the Feilire 

Aengus, at the 5 th of September, in the 
Leabhar Breac 
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meabpae aije ; 0015 am an c-aiccapc 00 m6 bpicm 00 cpi fcolaib 
Do blob fin 00 ^^lam-meabpa aijc-pium, ^up bo pcap qii pcol laporh 
Ceannpaelab, mac Oiliolla, jup ab 6 Do arnuaDaiD Upaiccapc na 
n-6icccp, 1 n-Doipc Lupam icpccain. 

Imrhupa Con^ail, po cpomopcoip 'mon 5-cac i 5-cpioflac a 
fccitfe uipDeipcc, imcl-cpiiaiD, jup qiapccoip cpeona 'na D-copac, 
ocup 5op mu6ai6 miliD 'na meaoon, ocup ^op copgaip cupaib 'na 
5-cpioplac a pceic, 5up bo cumac cnam, ocup ccanii, ocup colann, 
jac lcip5 ocup gac lacaip map luaiDcpcaip; co D-capla cuigc an 
pcap bopb, baet, 6ccciUi6c, Cuanna, mac Ulcam Lam-paDa, mac 
pi5 Caeilli na j-cupaD, ppip a n-abapcap Oipceap an can pa. 
pdilnjip Conjal pe paicpm a C015I1 ocup a comalra, ocup acbcpr, 
ap Dfcpa an Dibcpj, ocup ap laecoa an Icip-cea^ap po Depa baoic 
ocup buipb Do comluaD caca um ajaiD-pi a n-alc na h-uaipe pi. 
Ni peiDm placa na pip-laic Duic-pi am, bap Cuanna, aipcc peiccam- 
naip DO rabaipr ap mac Deij-pip no Deaj-laic Da D-cicpaD Do ca- 
baipc a lai bdga Ic a bunaD cemeoil a n-imapgail apD-cata. Na 
peap^ai^ceap cu, icip, a Chuanna, bap Gonial, uaip po pearappa 
nac Do^im ^aipgcD, nd D'lmluaD ccca na ean^nama canjaip co 
TTlaj Rac Do'n puacap pa. Ni h-innpcm aipD-pij Duic-pi pin Do 
paDa, bap Cuanna, ci6 im nac D-ciobpamn-pi m'peiDm caca Icm 
aicme ocup Icm dipD-pij. Qcc cena, ap upa lim-pa aipg D'pulanj 
na jan cun^nam Ic mo caipDib ip m lo bd;^a pa amu. !3p ann 
pm cainic Con^al pcac an oinmiD. Oo DpuiD Cuanna a bonn pc 
caca ocup pc ciuj na caiman, ocup Do ictiiip a m6p 1 puamcarh na 
* plciji plmn-lcicni, ocup cuj upcop Dana, Duaibpcac, Deaj^-calma, 
a;^map, aigmcil, upbabac D'mnpaijib Conjail, co n-Dcachaib pcac 

uillinn 

^ IMreLurain^ — ^now Denyloran, near Doire Lurainy which signifies the ''oak 
Cookstowh, in the barony of Dungannon, grove of Loran" (a nuufs name), is the 
in the north of the oountj of Tyrone, name of an old ohuroh and townland, and 
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had not distinctly by heart, and the instruction which Bricin had 
delivered to his three schools he [Cennfaeladh] had treasured up in 
his dear memory; so that Cennfaeladh, the son of Oilell, afterwards 
became a man [i. e. a teacher] of three schools, and it was he that 
afterwards renewed Uraicept na n-Eges, at Doire Lurain"*. 

With respect to Congal, he turned to the battle with his famous 
hard-bordered shield, and prostrated mighty men in the front, over- 
whelmed soldiers in the middle, and triumphed over heroes on the 
borders, so that every spot and place to which he passed was a broken 
heap of bones, heads, and bodies ; until the furious stolid simpleton 
Cuanna, the son of Ultan, the Longhanded, i. e. the son of the king 
of Caell na g-Curadh, now called Oirthear, met him. Congal, on 
seeing his companion and foster-brother, bade him welcome, and said, 
" Terrible is the malice, and heroic is the muster when fools and 
madmen are at this moment of time waging battle against me." ''It 
is not the act of a prince or a true hero in thee, indeed," said 
Cuanna, to " cast reflections on the son of any good man or good 
hero, who should come to give his day of battle to assist his relatives 
in the struggle of a great battle." " Be not enraged, Cuanna," said 
Congal, " for I know that it was not for martial achievements, or to 
perform feats of arms or valour thou hast come to Magh Rath on this 
expedition.'' " It is not the saying of an arch-king for thee to say so," 
^d Cuanna ; " why should I not lend my aid in battle to my tribe 
and my monarch ? But, however, I can more easily bear a reproach 
than forbear giving assistance to my friends on this day of battle." 
Then Congal passed by the idiot. But Cuanna pressed his foot 
against the support and the solidity of the earth, and putting his 
finger on the cord of his broad-headed spear, he made a bold, furious, 
brave, successful, terrible, destructive shot at Congal, and it passed 

beyond 

fdso of a parish which is partly in the rony of Loughinsholin, in the county of 
county of Tynme, and partly in the ba- Londonderry. 



uilliTiTi an rccic commoip ca€a, jup roll an lam-^^ai an luipeac, co 
n-oeachai6 ip in apainn, jup bo upeo^ai^ci na h-innc uilc, co paibe 
poppac pip Oa poijpcn cpc baingcn na luipi^i ocup cpc com pap 
ocup cpc coimreann a cuipp oo*n lear apaill. Dccaip Consal 
caipip ocup cue o'a ui6 jnp b'c an oinmio po juin c, ocuppo bai ap 
cumup oo-poih an oinniio oo mapbab ino, ace ndp rhiab laip puil 
oinmioe o'paicpin ap a apmaib, ocup oo Icij a laec-apm ap lap, 
ocup cuj cepeb ocup cpcn-cappang ap an plcij ina f piceing jcn 
jup pcoapcap ; ocup cuj an oapa peace, ocup nocap pco ; cue an 
cpcap peace a abac ocup a lonacap amac icip a cncap ocup a 
ceansal caca, ocup caicThijip Conjal a bap combainsean caca 
ocup cue oain^can an cpeapa o^uppjlaiy an alab cap oibcp^ 5a- 
baiD na jona, ocup cojbaio a apm 00 lap, ocup ;^eibea6 05 a^ollom 
na h-oinrnioi, ocup a pe po paib ppip: ouppan leam, a Chuanna, bap 
Conjal, nac cpiar cpcn-coirhpeac, no cliac bcapna ceo caplaicc an 
c-upcop pin t)om* cimbibe ; poer leam pop nac e an cuinsib calma, 
cac-lmmap Ceallac, mac TTlailcoba, maiDip mo copp 00 ceo gum ; 
olc leam pop nac c an cuaille cac-linmap Cpunnmael, mac Suibne, 
oip blijeap m'popoeapjaD, uaip po opcap a acaip ap aplac aipD-pi 
Gpenn, con aipe pin nac olij; peiceam pioc pe palab. teij ap ale, 
a Chonjail, bap Cuanna, ap cian aca an pean-pocal, 1 ;^-ceann jac 
bafc a bae^al. Ni h-inann pin am, a Chuanna, bap Con;;al, ocup 
jniomapca obloip ailjeanaij, jan aijneao n-oaingean, ocup jan a6- 
bop Dom' ceapbab. Cuj Conjal D'a ui6 lapcam ocup o'a aipe nap 
bo* pi5 Ulab na Gipenn 6 a h-aicle na h-aen^ona, cuj an oinmiO paip ; 
ocup po jabupcap a^ a bfgail pein co cpoba, combana, coimceann op 
peapaib Gpenn, aj poobaba jaca pini, ocup a^ uachabab jaca 

h-aicmeob, 

' Crunnmhael^ the ton of Suibhne. — was slain by Congal. 

Crnifimdel, mac SuiBne, — ^L e. the son of i Old it the proverb, — The Irish writers 

Suibhne Meann, who was monarch of Ire- are so fond of putting prorerbs into the 

land from the year 615 to 628, when he mouths of their characters that they scru- 
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beyond the angle of his great shield, so that the hand-spear pierced 
the armour of Cangal and entered his abdomen and pierced all the 
viscera, so that as much as would kill a man of its blade was to be 
seen at the other side of his body and of the armo\ir which defended 
it! Congal looked on one side, and observed that it was the idiot that 
wounded him; and it was in his power to slay him on the spot, but he 
did not like to see the blood of an idiot on his arms ; he laid his he- 
roic weapons on the ground, and made a drag and a mighty pull to 
draw back the spear, but he failed; he made a second effort, and 
failed ; but in the third effort he dragged out his viscera and bowels 
between his skin and his warlike attire ; and he extended his strong 
warlike hand and drew his belt to close the wound, and took up 
his arms off the ground, and proceeded to address the idiot, and said 
to him, '* Wo is me, Cuanna," said Congal, *' that it was not a 
mighty puissant lord, or a hundred-killing champion that sent that 
shot to destroy me. It grieves me, moreover, that it was not the 
niighty, many-battled, populous champion, CeUach, the son of Mael- 
cobha, that has to boast of having first wounded my body. I lament 
that it was not the pillar, numerously attended in battle, Crunmnhael, 
the son of Suibhne*, that chanced to wound me, for I slew his father 
at the instigation of the monarch of Erin, so that a debtor might not 
owe the death of enmity." " Desist, Congal," said Cuanna, " old is 
the proverW that * his own danger hangs over the head of every rash 
man.' " " That is not the same, Cuanna," said Congal, " as that I 
shotUd/all by the deeds of an imbecile idiot without a firm mind, and 
without a cause for destrojning me." After this Congal recognized that 
he was neither king of Ulster nor Erin after this one wound, which 
the idiot had inflicted upon him ; and he proceeded to revenge him- 
self bravely, boldly, and impetuously on the men of Erin, by slaugh- 
tering 

p1« not, ts in the present instance, to make opponent, bat this is probably from want 
a fool wield them in argument against an of skill in the writer. 
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h-aicmeao, ocup ag oiouu5a6 jaca ocij-ccincoil ; D015 am po bcr 
riompujao fanncac ap faimpiachaib an piubal pin, ocup po ba 
bqalab Tnojaib ap min-o6apaib, ocup po ba pjaflcab p^ccpcon p^P 
ain^ib ap cpeoaib oapaccaca, oian-luaimneaca, ocup po ba capca- 
pal mapa muipni^, moip-jcapanaij; ap cpuab-^aeuhaib calab, an 
cocapoa ccann, cinncapnac cue Gonial ap na cacaib ; 50 ndp pcqj- 
bab liop jan luac-5ul, na dpo jan ccafnc, na maijcan jan moip-* 
eapbaib, 00 na ccirpib coigeaoaib baoop ma a^aib an uaip pm, 00 
na h-dpaib ocup 00 na h-amiccnib cucupcaip poppae; 0015 ap cao 
po ac pocaip Icip 00 comaipcam pig, ocup puipeac, ocup coipcac, 
ccnmoca amaip, ocup anpaib, ocupojlaic lium, ocup laic leaoapca^ 
ocup buipb, ocup baoir, ocup buileaoai^: ceo Qeb, ceo Qeban, ceo 
lolUxnn, ceo Domnall, ceo Qengup, ceo Donnchab, cae^a bpian^ 
cae^a Cian, caega Concobap, cpioca Cope, cpioca piann, cpioca 

piaicep ; 

^ Againtt the strong streams from the 
land, — Qp cpuao-^aecaib cala6.*-The 
word ^aou or ^aer, which is not explained 
in any Irish Dictionary, signifies a shal- 
low stream into which the tide flows, and 
which is fordable at low water. It fre- 
quently enters into topographical names, 
as^cxocSaile, in Erris, 5°oc Ruip, near 
Killalla, and 5<>ocD6ip and 5<ior 6eapa, 
in the west of the county of Don^;aL 

^OnekundredAedhs, — Ceo QeOi — ^This 
annmeration of the persons slain by Con- 
gal, lifter haying received a mortal wound 
himself, inus t be regarded as pure romance ; 
but it is curious as giving us an idea of the 
names which were most commonly used 
in Ireland in the time of the writer. Of 
these names some are still in use as Chris- 
tian names of men, many are preserved in 
surnames, but several are entirely obsolete. 



The name Aedh, which is translated i^ 
nis by Colgan, has been Latinized Aidus, 
Hugo, and Odo, and is now always An- 
glicised Hugh. 

"> One hundred Aedhans, — C^d Qeoan. 
— ^This name, which is a diminutive of the 
preceding, has been Latinized Aidamus^ 
but it is now nearly obsolete as the Chris- 
tian name of a man, and it does not enter 
into any surname, as far as the Editor 
knows. 

^ One hundred IBanns, — Ceo lollann. — 
This name is now obsolete, though for- 
merly very common* 

® One hundred Domhnatts. — Ceo t>on)- 
nall. — The name Domhnal has been Latin- 
ized Domnaldus, Donaldus, and Danielis, 
and Anglicised Donell, Donnell, Donald, 
and Daniel, and it is almost unnecessary 
to state, that it is still very oommon in 
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tering every tribe, thinning every sept, and overwhelming every noble 
family; and indeed the onslaught made by Congal and his atten- 
danti on the battalions on this occasion, was like the greedy gathering 
of summer ravens, or the threshing made by a labourer on small ears 
of com, or the letting loose of a truly furious hound among wild and 
swift herds, or like the pressing of the loud-moaning boisterous sea 
against the strong streams*" from the land, so that there was not a 
house left without weeping, or a hill without moaning, or a plain 
without great loss, throughout the four provinces which were against 
him at that time, in consequence of the slaughter and destruction 
which he brought upon them; for, besides soldiers and heroes, youths, 
warriors, clowns, fools, and madmen, he slew the following niun- 
ber of kings, princes, and chieftains : one hundred Aedhs*, one hun- 
dred Aedhans"', one hundred Ulanns**, one hundred Domhnalls®, one 
hundred Aengus's**, one hundred Donnchadhs*' ; fifty Brians', fifty 
Cians', fifty Conchobhars^ ; thirty Cores'*, thirty Flanns\ thirty Flai- 

thes's ; 

IreUnd ts the proper name of a man, the O'Haras and a few other families, but 

always anglicised Daniel. always Anglicised Kean, which is not very 

"» Aengtu^i. — Qen^p. — This is also incorrect 

still in use, but generally under the La- ^ ConehMars Concobap, is still in 

tinised guise of ^neas. It was Anglicised use, but under the Anglicised form Conor, 

Angus in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. or the Latinized form Cornelius. In the 

^ DonnehadkB, — ^Donncha6,.»ha8 been old English records it is sometimes An- 

Latinized Donatus, and Dionysius, and glicised Cnogher and Conogher. The late 

Anglidsed Donogh, Donat, and Denis, in Mr. Banim, in his celebrated novel, writes 

which last form it is still in common it Crohoor, which nearly represents the 

use in every part of Ireland, that is, the corrupt manner in which it is pronounced 

person who is caUed Donnchao in Irish in the county of Kilkenny. •*' • * ' 

is now always called Denis in English. ^ Cores Cope, is now entirely obsolete 

^Briant, — 6piani — This is the same as as the Christian-name of a man, but its 

the Brienne of the Normans ; it is still in genitive form is preserved in the family 

use in every part of Ireland, but generaUy xuune Quirk, formerly O^Quirk. 
Anglicised Bernard and Barney. ^ Flanm. — plunn, is obsolete as a Chris* 

•Cmnu. — Cian, is still in use among tian name, except among very few families, 

IEI8H ASCH. 800. 6. 2 P 
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plaiifccf; t>cic Ncill, ocic n-Qmlaib, t>cic n-Qimipjin ; nai m-6pca- 
fail, nai Tnuiyigip, nai Tnuipeaoaij ; ocr n-Gojain, occ Conaill, 
occ Cobraij ; fcacc Rcochaio, peace RiDcapj, peace Rionaij ; 
pe bpeapail, yc baeoain, pe blarmic ; cuij n-Ouib, cuij Oeinain, 
CU15 Oiapmaua; ceicpe Scalaio, ceicpe 8opai6, ceirpe Seacnapaij; 
cpi topcain, rpi tu;^ai6, cpi taegaipe ; oa Gape, od paelan, od 

pionnchab ; 



but its genitive form is preserved in the 
fsmily name Flynn, formerly O'Flynn, in 
Irish letters O'pioina 

^ ffaUkei^i. — piairep, is now obsolete 
as a Christian name, and it does not enter 
into any surname as far as the editor 
knows. 

^ NiaBt. — WialU — This name is Latin- 
ized Nigellos by St Bernard, in the Life 
of St. Malachj ; it is still in common use 
as the Christian name of a man, and An- 
glicised Neale. 

^ Amhlaibhs. — QihlaiB. — This name, 
which is written, according to the modem 
orthography, QmlaoiB, was never in use 
among the Irish until about the dose of 
the eighth century, when they adopted 
it from the Danes, with whom they then 
began to form intermarriages. It occurs 
fbr the first time in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, at the year 851, and its in- 
troductbn here as a man's name common 
in Ireland proves that this account of the 
Battle of llagh Rath was written after the 
settlfiment of the Danes in Ireland. The 
only name like it which the ancient Irish 
had among them is Qmal^io, but they 
are certainly not identical, though proba- 
bly of oognate origin. Both are now An- 



glicised Awley in the surname Mac Awley. 

* Aimergini — Qmip^fn, now obsolete 
as the Christian name of a man, but re- 
tained in the surname Mergin, corruptly 
Bergin, formerly O'Amergin. 

^ Breasaii. — 6pea|H2l, was very com- 
mon as the name of a man in the last cen- 
tury, but it is now nearly obsolete ; it is 
Anglicised Brassel, and sometimes Brazil 
and latterly Basil among the O'Maddens. 

» MuirgU^B, — TTIu 1 pjip. — This name was 
very common among the ancient Irish be- 
fore the Anglo-Norman invasion; but the 
present name Maurice seems to have been 
borrowed from the English, though evi- 
dently cognate with TDuip^ip. It is still 
undoubtedly preserved in the family name 
Morissy, which is Anglicised from its ge- 
nitive form in OTTIuip^eopa. 

* Muireadhaekt. — fTluipeatoch, L e. 
the mariner^ now obsolete as the Chris- 
tian name of a man, but its genitive form 
is preserved in the &mily name Murray, 
formerly O'TTluipeoDai^. It is Latinized 
Muredachus by Colgan and others. 

^ Eogham, — ^6o^n, which is explained 
in Cormac's Glossary, the good (^pring^ 
or the goodfy bom^ like tl^ Latin Euge- 
iittM, is still in use as the Christian name 
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thes's*, ten Nialls^, ten Amhlaibhs^, ten Aimergins' ; nine Breasals^, 
nine MuirgisV, nine Muireadhachs* ; eight Eoghan8^ eight Conall8^ 
eight Cobhthachs"^ ; seven Reochaidhs*, seven Rideargs^ seven Rio- 
naighs^ ; six Breasals*", six Baedans\ six Blathmacs^ ; five Dubhs*" ; 
five Demans' ; five Diarmaits" ; four Scalaidhs** ; four Soraidhs^ four 
Sechnasachs^ ; three Lorcans**, three Lughaidhs', three Laeghaires' ; 

two 



of a man ; it is Anglicised Owen and Eu- 
gene, and Latinized Eoganus and Eugenius. 

^ ConaJU, — Conall, is still in use among 
a few families as the proper name of a man, 
but most generally as a surname, though 
it does not appear that the surname 
O'Connell is formed from it, that being 
an Anglicised form of the Irish 0*CcnghaU. 

' CalMuukt, — Cobcac, L e. Victoriciut^ 
now obsolete as a Christian name, but pre- 
aenred in the surname Coffey. 

* Beoekaidki, — Reocaio, now entirely 
obsolete. 

' Bkbatf^ — Rioeap^, obsolete. 

> BumaigkM. — Rionai^ obsolete. 

^ Br$a9ab. — 6peafal. — See Note ^, p. 
39a 

' Basdatu, — 6aeD6n, now obsolete as a 
man's Christian name» but preserved in 
the surname Boyton. 

iBUukmaa. — 6lorn)ac, now obsolete. 
This name is translated Florigenus by 
Cdgaa, Acta, SS. p. 139, n. 3. 

^ DM$. — t)ub, L e,Biacky is now ob- 
solete as a man's Christian name, but pre- 
served in the surname Duff. 

I DfinaiM. — Deaman, obsolete as a 
man's Christian name, but retained in the 
surname Diman and Diamond, formerly 

aP 



O'Deman. 

" Diarmaits. — Diapmaic, still in use 
in every part of Ireland. It is usually 
Latinized Diennitius, and Anglicised Der- 
mot, Darby, and, latterly, Jeremiah, which 
is the form now generally adopted. 

^ Scalaidh*. — Scalaio, now obsolete as 
the Christian name of a man, but pre- 
served in the surname Scally. 

® Soraidhs. — Sopaio, now obsolete. 

^ Seachncuaeht. — Seacnapach, now ob- 
solete as a man's Christian or baptismal 
name, but preserved in the family name 
O'Shaughnessy. 

^ Lorcans, — ^6opc6n, obsolete, but re- 
tained in the surname O'Lorcain, which 
is now always Anglicised Larkin. 

^ Lughaidlu. — 6u^ai6, still retained, 
and Anglicised Lewy and Lewis. It is La- 
tinized Lugadius and Lugaidus by Adam- 
nan and others, who have written lives of 
Irish saints in the Latin language. It is 
cognate with the Teutonic name Ludwig, 
Ledwich ; which is Latinized Ludovicus, 
and Gallicised Louis. 

• Laeghaires, — taejaipc, now obsolete 
as a man's Christian or baptismal name, 
but retained in the surname O'Laeghaire, 
which is Anglicised CLeary. 
2 
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pionncha6 ; Ouban, Oeman, Oicpeabac, TTlaenac, TTluiyijiui^, TTlui- 
peaoac, Cope, Coipeall, Concobap, Oianjup, Domnall, Dinncac, 
Pcpgup, pallorhain, Cabj, Cuaral, Oilioll, 6nna, Inpeaccac. 

If e innpn Do pocaip lai|^ o'd bpciriiD bpuioe, ocuf o'd cupi&uj- 
a6 rpoc, ocup o'd eapbabaib ainijni, ap peapaib 6penn, aj Oiojail 
a en jona oprhaib. 

C[p popbao caca pcOma, ocup ap cinneD caca cpuaD-comlamo 
00 Congal Claen ip in cac-lacaip pin, ac conaipc pium cuije a 
capa, ocup a coicli, ocup a comalca aen cijc, ocup aen lepra, ocup 
aen cogbal^i, oalra pcin oeicioec, oepb-raipipi Do Oomnall, mac 
Qeoa, mic Qinmipech, .1. TTlaelouin, mac Qeoa bpacbuillij ben- 
nam, ocup map ac conaipc pium epioem ^jd innpaigib peac cad 
apcend, acbepc na bpiacpa pa : Conaip cinniup in muao-macaem 
mop 00 TTlhuimnecaib ale icip, bap Conjal Claen. Re caipoeilb 

00 



^ JBarcB. - — 6apc, now obsolete, but its 
diminutiYe form 6a|K6n is retained in 
the sunuune 0'h-6apc6in, now Anglicised 
Harkan. 

^ Fitelans. — paeldn, now obsolete as a 
man's Christian name, but retained in the 
family name O'Paeldin, Anglicised Phe- 
lan and Whelan. 

^ Finndiadhs, — pionnchao, now obso- 
lete. 

^ Dubhan, — DuBdn, now obsolete as a 
man's Christian name, but retained in the 
family name O'Dubdin, which is Angli- 
cised Duane, Dwan, Divan, and very fre- 
quently Downes. 

* Demon,— Demcm See Note \ iuprd. 

^ DitkrMac/L — ^OirpeaBac, now obso- 
lete : it signifies a hermit or eremite. 

' Maenack, — fTlaenach, now obsolete 



as a man's name, but retained in the sur- 
name O'lTlaenaij, which is Anglicised 
Mainy and Mooney. 

* CoireaH — Coipeall, now obsolete as 
a man's Christian name and surname, but 
its diminutive form is preserved in the 
family name O'Coipeallain, which is An- 
glicised Carellan, Carland, and Curland, 
and sometimes Carleton. 

^ Dianpu, — ^Dian^up, now obsolete. 

^ Dinntkach, — ^Dinncach, obsolete. 

^ Fergtu. — F^ciPS^r ^ still used as the 
Christian name of a man, and correctly 
Anglicised Fergus. 

* FaUamhan, — pallomam, now obso- 
lete as the proper name of a man, but 
retained in the surname, O'Palloihainy 
now Anglicised Fallon, the 0' being ge« 
nerally, if not always, rejected. 
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two Earcs*, two Faelans", two Finnchadhs^ ; one Dubhan", one De- 
man', one Dithrebhach^, one Maenach', one Muirghius, one Muireadh- 
ach, one Core, one Coireall', one Conchobhar, one Diangus**, one 
Domhnall, one Dinnthach', one Fergus*, one FaUomhan^, one Tadhg', 
one Tuatbal', one Oilill'', one EnnaS one Innrachtach^ 

Such were the names slain by his onslaught and capture, his over- 
powering of wretches, and in his spiteful taking off of the men of 
Erin, in revenging his own wound upon them. 

After having finished every exertion, and terminated every liard 
conflict in that field of contest*", Congal saw approaching him his 
friend, companion, and foster-brother of the same house and same 
bed, and same rearing, the diligent and truly affectionate foster-son of 
Domhnall, son of Aedh, son of Ainmire, namely, Maelduin, son of the 
warlike Aedh Beannain, and as he saw him approaching, himself 
beyond all, he spake these words : " Wherefore does the large, soft 
youth of the Momonians come hither," said Congal Claen. " To show 

thee 



' Tadkff, — ^Cgd^, which is interpreted 
« poet by the Gloesographers, is still in 
use as the Christian name of a man in 
every part of Ireland. It has been La- 
tinised Thaddeus and Theophilus, and 
Anglicised Thady, Teige, and Timothy, 
which last is the form of the name now 
generally used. 

i TmUkaL —J^uachal, i. e. the lordly, 
now obsolete as the Christian name of 
a mani bat retained in the family name 
O'Cuocuil, now Anglicised O'Toole, and 
•ometimes Tuohill. 

I" Oi/tfiL-:- OilioU; this, which was the 
name of a great nimiber of ancient Irish 
chieftains, is now entirely obsolete as the 



Christian name of a man, and it does not 
appear to enter into any family name. It 
was pronounced Errill in some parts of 
Ireland. 

* Enna, — 6nna, now obsolete as the 
Christian name of a man, but retained in 
the family name of Mac Enna, generally 
Anglicised Makenna. 

i Innraehtach, — Inpeaccach, now ob- 
solete as the Christian name of a man, but 
retained in the surnames O'h-lnpeuccai^ 
and mac Inpeaccai j, the former of which 
is Anglicised Hanraghty in the north, and 
the latter Enright or Inright in the south 
of Ireland. 

^ After having finiBhed^ 4^. — There is a 
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00 ciuj-ba, ocuf pe h-imluao h-aimleafa, ocup pc h-innapba h-an- 
nia a cuaf-ifcaoaib 00 cuipp, in aobaio a n-ai56prap uippe a 
h-uilc, ocup a h-anp^ich, ocup a h-ccopa uile, in acn inao, .1. aj 
Opoch-muinDrep ouaibpi;^, opejanca, Oiconnipclij Oiabail. Ip ano 
pin cibip ocup ccrpaioip Conjal Claen a jegn slan-aiobpcnach 
jdipc, 00 compaicib a coiclf, ocup a comOalca, ocup acbepc na 
bpiacpa 00 ruillco m cobeime ocup 00 ropmach na rapcaipi : Ip 
aobap dine 00 c'eapcaipoib, ocup ip oamna oo^pa 00c' caipoib 
ocup 00c compoicpib m cupup canjaip, dp ip I6rh-clepa leinim 
jan ceill, no mnd ap na meaopao 00 m6p 60 Ouic-piu, buain pc 
bpacleacaib booba na pe coonacaib ciippaijtn cupao na car-lair- 
pec-pa ; 6p 0015 ipac cpaeb-pa nap cpaireao fa cno-meap, ocup 
ipac maech-plac nap mannpao pe mop-oocaip ; oaij ip oampa ip 
aicnm lapum 00 muad-jaipceo malla, macaemoa maech-lean- 
ihai Ji-piu, jan dj, jan accaip, jan upcoio, jan Fip-t>uabaip, a n-ao- 
pao h'apm, na h'peaoma, na h'enjnuTha. O015 ip pe oolb-jnimaib 
Oicleaca odl-in^abala oebca DomnaiU 00 cuaoap 00 cepc-clepa 
compaic-piu, uaip oa rpian oucchupa pe oalra d h-epnail na 
na h-aioeachca, ocup d h-aijneo na h-ailemna, ocup d Ourchup na 
oalcacca booepin. 

bpiarpa baibbe, ocup uplabpa amaioi, ocup cuar-ban-glop 
rdpc-labapca epoch po rajpaip, ocup po cupcanaip, a Chon^ail 
Chlaein, ale, bap e-pium. Qp ip mipi poc pubca cpe meaOpaO, ocup 
cpe micomaipli 00 mallaccnaije; ocup nip ba 06 ouic-piu m c-aen 
Ouine ip pepp a n-6pinn ocup in Qlbam, ocup ni h-eao amain, ace 
oo'n cmco coiccenn cpich-puineoach ap chena, 00 racafp ocup 00 

rainpiumao. 

chMm here in the vellum copy, and the is not properly explained in any published 

matter has been supplied from the paper Irish Dictionary, is used throughout this 

one from p. 107 top. 115 of that copy. story in the sense of wretehj or one given 

^B^MTobats. — Cpo& This word which up to a reprobate sense. 
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thee thy final destiny, to expedite thy misfortune, and to drive thy 
soul from the latent recesses of thy body into an abode where sa- 
tisfiu^tion will be taken of it for all its evils, ill-debts, and injustice in 
one place, by the even, terrible, dragon-like people of the Devil." 
Then Congal burst into a clear, tremendous fit of laughter, at the 
sayings of his comrade and foster-brother, and he said the following 
words to add to the insult and increase the oflfence : " The embassy 
on which thou hast come is a cause of delight to thine enemies, and 
of anguish to thy friends, for it is but the dexterous feats of a child 
without sense, or of a woman after being disturbed by deep jealousy, 
for thee to attempt to cope with the mighty heroes or the well-arrayed 
chieftains of this battle-field ; for thou art indeed a branch which has 
not been shaken for its fruit, and thou art a soft twig that has not 
been hardened by great hardships. For to me the soft, slow actions 
of thy childhood and boyhood are known; thou wert ynthont gat ning^ 
•victory or inflicting venom, injury or oppression by thy devotion to 
thine arms, thy prowess, or thy valour. For indeed thy first warlike 
feats were imitations of the dark, mysterious, battle-shunning contests 
of Domhnall, because two-thirds of a foster-child's disposition are 
formed after the nature of the tutorage, rearing, and fosterage he re- 
ceives." 

"The words which thou hast spoken and argued hitherto, O 
Ck)ngal Claen," said the other, " are the words of a scold, the language 
of an idiot, and the perverse, woman-like talk of a reprobated And 
it is I who shall wound thee* in consequence of the insanity and evil 
tendency of thy wickedness; it is not becoming in thee to revile and 
traduce the very best man not only in Erin and Alba, but the best 
of all the men of the western world in general I therefore delight to 

meet 

'^ It is I wko skaU wound thee, — In the meip i noc oin^eBae, L e. for it is I who 
paper copy, p. 1 16, the reading is uaip if tkall check or resist thee. 
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caini^iumao. Conio aipe ym }y Ifch lim-pa 00 comlann, ocup 00 
compac o'pajail, a h-aicli na h-iplabpa pin; 0615 am, bu6 ayijain jan 
apm-copnum ouic-pu cobaip no con^nomaD 00 cop p '50c' corhpulan^, 
n6 Do lath '50c' luamaipecr, no h-apm, n6 h-en^numa Doc' imofoen, 
0615 po oiulcpac, ocup po 0]lp]5pcc cu-pa Oo'n cupup pa; ocup 
acbcpc na bpiarpa pa. 

Q Congail, ni coinjjeba, 
Cepc conilaino paec comalca ; 
T7epcainc ocup c'anolijct), 
Ope bio buapach bpach-booba, 
^'^oz cental, '50c cuiBpcc-pu. 
Uaip mp cpjip aen maiocn, 
Nip lufjip ar'laech-imoaiD, 
^QTi eapcame oll-ceoa, 
Oo c'uaiplib, 00 c'aioeaoaib, 
Do chuillem jon ceapapjain. 
dp m'lmoaio nip epgiu-pa, 
Im lebaio nip luijep-pa, 
'^an c6o n-dglac n-imcomlainO, 
Do clonnaib Neill ncpc-calma, 
Dom' bpumniuo, oom' beannachao. 
Umum-pa bio apm-luipcach, 
Dom' imofocn opuc-pu, 
bennacca na m-bui6nc pin, 
Qipo-pij 6pcnn c'aioe-piu. 
Uimccll epoch a cainpiumao, 
puil punn oalca oijelap, 
Qp canaip a Chlaen Chonjail. 

i 

CiO cpacc, m c6 nac cldcaigofp cecupca cailjenn, ocup nap p6o- 
pac pat*comaiple6a pcllpam 00 cup ap c6ill, nd ap cuiboep, na 

ap 
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meet thee in battle and combat after the speech thou hast spoken ; 
for it will be destruction beyond the defence of arms to thee, that thy 
feet should help to sustain thee, or thy hand to guide thee, or thy 
arms or valour to protect thee, for indeed they have refused and de- 
serted thee on this occasion ; and he said these words : 

** Congal, thou wilt not maintain 
A just contest with thy foster-brother ; 
The curses, and thy lawlessness 
On thee will be as a mighty fetter, 
Tying thee, binding thee. 
For thou didst not rise any morning. 
Thou didst not lie in thy warlike bed. 
Without the curses of many hundreds 
Of thy nobles and fosterers 
Being deserved by thee without reserve. 
From my bed I rose not. 
In my bed I lay not. 
But an hundred warlike youths 
Of the strong, valiant race of Niall 
Caressed me and blessed me. 
About me shall be as armour. 
To protect me against thee. 
The blessings of this people 
And of Erin's monarch, thy tutor. 
About the wretch his own censure will be, 
There is here a foster-son to revenge 
What thou hast said, false Congal !" 

Howbeit, he whom the instructions of saints did not render gen- 
tle, whom the wise admonitions of philosophers could not bring to 
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ap coinaencait), ocup ap nap laij lo^ob na Idn-meipccan pe h-oilc 
na pc h-aicpecup oala, nd opoch-jnfma oa n-Dcpncno f im co h-uoacc 
iKX h-uaipe pin, if 6 aipmic iijoaip na h-ela6an, co pucao od cpion 
a rapoio o Gonial ip in ccpc-inao fin, .i. pif na biDj-labapcaib 
bobba po canufcap a chaicli ocuf' a comalca, ic cuba, ocuf ic 
raif elbao a uilc, ocuf a cafcaine, ocuf a anoli^io ina ajaio-f im. 

Cio cpacc, ciD h-e TTlaclouin po puapaic, ocuf po poillpjjiuf- 
cap in paebap-clep peicemnaif pii^i if 6 bpac popgell bennaccan 
OomnaiU, a ocaj-aioi, po bpiachpaijcfcap ap d beol, cpe cpabao, 
pcuf cpcioium, ocuf caein-^nfrhaib aipo-pig 6pcnn, po ailepcap 
h-6 ; uaip nf Occam Domnall 6 chpoif gan cpomab, na 6 ulaib jan 
impoD, na 6 alcoip jan eaoapjnioi. 

5upa pach-jlco peicemnaif Congail ocuf TTlaelaoui'n conice 
fin. Comlann ocuf compac na oepi oepb-comalcao fin info 
amach booefca. 

If ano fin pucpao fum oa cpen peoj rpice, rapm-cpuaioi, 
cnur-comapcaca uacaip 1 cepc-corhodil a cell, map 00 peichoff 
ocuf 00 puacapaijioff od pdp-capb puamanra, po-cpena, ic bpif- 
luo b6pai5, ocuf ic cpuao-comaipc comeip^i ap a cell ; ocup po 
claeclaoap oa cepc-beim cpuaioi, comjapga, comoicpa, gan pall- 
fachc, jan pialcaipe, jan compegao comalcaif , a cepc-a^aio a 
cell, jup beanufcap claioem Con^ail 1 cluap aiolmo cacbaipp a 
comalca m aen-fifc, ocuf in aenpecc, co rappaio colj-odf m 
claibim ceona *na cloijenn, jop leoafcap in leic-cenn ocup m ler- 

cluaf. 



' AooorUng to the aceount given by the 
ontAoriM— .Ip i aipmio ^jooip na h-eala- 
DOO\_ThiB> IB another proof that the wri- 
ter had sertaJ accounts of the battle be- 
forohim. . 

^ Penitential station. — Uluio, a word 



which often occurs in ancient MSS., is 
still understood in the west of Ireland to 
denote a penitential station at which pil- 
grims pray and perform rounds on their 
knees. The word is in use in inishmurry, 
in the bay of Sligo» where it is applied 
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his senses, reason, or to agreeableness, and on whom no depression or 
sinking of spirits had come from horror or repentance for the evil 
deeds which he had committed up to this time, lost on that spot 
(according to the account given by the authors" of the treatise), the 
two-thirds of his vigour, in consequence of the startling and cutting 
words which his companion and foster-brother had spoken in pointing 
out and showing against him his evils, liis curses, and his lawlessness. 

Howbeit, alUiough it was Maelduin that showed forth and ex- 
hibited this feat of accusation, it was in reality the influence of the 
blessing of his foster-father king Domhnall which caused such words 
to issue from his mouth, in consequence of the piety, faith, and just 
deeds of the monarch of Erin ; for Domhnall never went away from 
a cross vdthout bowing, nor from a penitential station^ without 
turning round, nor from an altar without praying. 

So far the relation of the recriminating quarrel of Congal and 
•Maelduin. The combat and fight of these two foster-brothers sliall 
next be treated of 

Then they made two powerful, agile, hardy, eager, warlike springs 
towards each other, as would rush and spring two impetuous, in- 
furiated, powerful bulls to wreak their vengeance and fury on each 
other; and they exchanged two direct, hard, fierce, vindictive, veno- 
mous strokes without treachery, or friendship, or regard to fosterage, 
right against each other, so that the sword of Congal struck the side 
of the helmet** of his foster-brother, and its edge wounded the side of 
his head and one ear, and hewed his breast and side down to the 
leather belt of war, so that all the youthful, bright-deeded warrior's 

side, 

to a itone altar surmounted with a stone at Kilgobnet, in the county of Kerry. 
erocs, and on the table of which many p Side of the helmet. — Cluap aiolino 

round stones are ranged in chimerical cacBaipp This reference to the helmet 

order, so as to render them difficult of being would seem to savour of more modern 
reckoned. This word is also understood times than the real period of this battle. 
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cluap, jup leaoaip m Icac-ucc ocup m Icac-bpumne jup m cpip 
CQ10I151 cacha ap n-ichrap, gup ba h-aen bel, ocup gup ba h-aen 
alao upoplaicci, imaicbeil cnepbpumne m cuilem cacrh-jnimaiji 
fin 6 n-a 6 50 a imlmO; cond paibe ace a cpip coioligi caca ic 
conjbail a mne ocup a macaip ap n-fccap, ap pcalcao a pceic 
gup m cobpaio moip mcDonaig ocup jup m epiploic cpumo cen- 
gailci cpuan-cagapri cpeouma. Ip ano pm po lingiuprap m lann 
Imira, lapamain, luac-pmcech, lan-caicncmac, .1. claioem Conjail, 
ap a alcaib, ocup op a imoopnncup cpe mfcupcaipci, ocup cpe 
miceacmaipib a mfpaic, ocup a mallaccan, peib po imcloipeo aip 
ip m uaip pin, joma h-aipoinp pe h-en ic cpgi op bapp bile, a n-m- 
bai6 eppaig, pe coip a ceilebapra, cpuao-lann claioim Congail, 1 
n-aep, ocup 1 pipmaminc op a cino, ip in comlann, ocupip in compac 
pin. 

Cpuao-buille cloiDim TTlaelaOuin impaicep agamo ap a h-aicli : 
ip ann po peolao ocup po peoaijeo a cloiDem comapcac compaic 
piDe o luamaipecc Idma a cijepna 'jd cpen-imipc, ocup 6 ouqiac- 
caib oilpi, oligreca, oepb-oeirioeca DomnaiU 'jd ofpjuo, ocup 'jd 
oeipiugao peac pcdc-eaoapnaije pceic Congail Claem, no gup 
Oibpaijepcap a t)6iO n-oian-buillig n-t)eip gd luicib Do'n laech-milio. 
Oo ponpac pum map aen lamac oa laec-mileo ap in laraip pin: co 
cappaio Conjal cpuao-lann a claiOim co h-imaclam ecapbuap, jop 
pdio ocup 5up pooepijepcap h-i ap a aicli ma h-alcaib ocup ma 
h-imoopncap, ocup cucupcap cpi cpen beimenna 00 cpuao-alcaib m 
claioim Do lurpoimiccm a lama, o'd n-omje ocup o'd n-olurugub 1 
ceann a cell. Cappaio ITIaeloum caem-ooic Conjail eaoapla 
eaoapbuap 5an cibpiuo pe calmain. Imjabaip TTlaelouin oin, a 
inao imlafoe ap a aicli, ocup pucapcup leip m Idm o'd cogbail, 
ocup od caipbcnaio o'u Qmmipec co n-apo-plainb 6penn ime. 
Ocup map acconaipc Conjal a caicli ocup a comalca ic cpiall 
a cechio ocup m upo a imgabala, acbepc na bpiacpa pa: Ip beim 

ap 
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side, from his ear to his navel, was one wide, gaping, awful wound ; 
and that there was nothing but his battle belt confining his viscera 
and bowels below, his shield having been cleft to the great central 
boss, and to the circular, red-bordered rim of brass. Then the sliarp- 
flaming, quick-striking, brilliant blade, namely, the sword of Congal, 
flew from its joints and from its hilt, through the mishap and mis- 
fortune of his ill fate and his accursedness, which worked against him 
at this hour, so tliat as high as a bird rises from tlie top of a tree in 
the season of spring, for the purpose of warbling, so high did the 
hard blade of Congal fly in the air and firmament over his head in 
that contest and combat. 

Let us next speak of the hard sword-stroke of Maelduin : his 
death-dealing sword of combat was aimed and directed by the gui- 
dance of the hand of its lord, which miglitily phed it ; and by tlie 
lawful and upright worthiness of Domhnall, which aimed and con- 
ducted it clear of the sheltering interposition of the shield of Coiigal 
Claen, so that it shot his rapid- striking right hand ofl*the sinews of that 
warlike hero. Both exhibited the dexterity of true wai-like cliampions 
on this spot: Congal expertly caught the hard blade of his sword in 
its descent, and thrust and fixed it in its rivets and hilt, and made 
three mighty blows of the hard knobs of his sword at the sinews of 
his arms to press and close them together*' ; Maelduin caught the fair 
hand of Congal while it hovered in the air before it could reach the 
ground. After this Maelduin deserted his post in the conflict, car- 
rying with him the hand, to raise and exliibit it to the grandson of 
Ainmire and the arch-chieftains of Erin, who were along witli him. 
When Congal perceived his companion and foster-brother preparing 
to flee from him and to shun him, he spoke these words : " It is 

treading 

^ To pre$9 and dose them together^ — L e. as to stop the blood. The writer should 
to press the veins and arteries together so have added that he tied thenu 



ap incaib na h-arapDa, am ale, bap epium, ocup ip Oiall pco Ouch- 
cupaib Dil]M booepm Ouir-piu, na h-dBaipi, ocup na h-aippnena pm, 
.1. mmpcamnpe mellra, nfiaiomeca, moc-imjabala na TTluimnech 
o'airpip ocup t)'pfp-a6pa6; uaip cio ag Cec Cumo oo cleccaipiu 
00 ceb-gnfmpaDa, ocup oo mebpaijip oo mac-cleapa, ip a Cec 
Tnoga bo mainopip t)o cumig oo'n comlano pin, ocup oo'n compac ; 
odij ip ceim macaim TTluininij; ap a mac-cleapaib a olboacc, ocup 
a enarnlacc po pajbaip c'lnao itnlaioi pe h-diriup aen-beime 'p 
an imaipj pea. Qcc ip pndr-jeppao paejail, ocup ip aireppac 
aimpipe oam-pa in t)uine ndp 0615 oom* nichao, ocup ooni' nepc- 
ppeajpa, 00m' pobpa, ocup oom' aimpiujao pd'n ]^anila pm, ocup 
apbepc na bpiachpa pa : Cloo copcaip ann po, ale, bap Conjal 
Claen, aireppac aimpipe pe h-micloo m'aibena-pa ; pabao po- 
501 pi o'osaib aichenup. Cia pip nac comapca caiobpi ciu5-bdpa 
oam-pa ip oebaib pea leo6 ma leach-ldma ap coll mo cloi6im-pea, 
mo copcap clopeoap ! CloO. 

Ip ant) pin po laopac ocup po mnillpecap mop-cara TTlufmnech 
o'eip na h-ipjaili pin, ma TTlaelouin pd'n uapal, ocup pd'n aipo-pig. 
ba ofmafn ocup ba oirapba t)6ib-pium pin, uaip ba painnpe Do ndp 
pe5a6 pop pcdr, ocup ba heaoapnaibi ipjaili po paiseao ocup po 
papaijjeD co pei6, ap n-a poccain. Qcc cena, po impcaicepcap 
pum 'na upcimcell lac comoaip caeb-pcaflci cul-rhaela colla na 
cupab ap n-a comcuicim. 6a h-in^nab, am, na h-abaipi ocup na 
h-aippbena 00 nfo pum ; ni pobbaigeb pannpaiji, ocup ni laigeo ap 
leac-oafnib, ocup ni oicaijio oponga na oaepcup-pluas. 

Cio cpacc, ba 01c pine ocup plaiciupa Do mop-cachaib TTluman 
ap mapbupcap Congal Claen o'd n-uaiplib, ocup o'd n-apo-maicib 
ip in uaip pin; gup ob eab dipmic fijoaip co nach mo po mapbpac 

pip 

' Leath Chuinn, — L e. Conn's half, or • Leath Mhoghay--i e. Mogha's half, or 
the northerft half of Ireland the southern half of Ireland. 
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treading in the footsteps of thy fathers/' said he, " and it is clinging 
to thy own true ancestorial nature thou art, when thou exhibitest 
these symptoms and tokens, viz., thou dost but imitate and worship 
the smooth, treacherous, retreating, flying skirmishes of tlie Momo- 
nians ; for although it was in Leath-Chuinn' thou didst practise thy 
first deeds and learn thy juvenile militaiy exercises, it was in Leath- 
Mhogha* thou hast practised the part thou hast taken in this combat ; 
for the suddenness and speed with which thou hast abandoned thy 
post of combat in this rencounter in the exultation of thy one suc- 
cessful stroke, is certainly the part of a Momonian youth treading in 
tlie path of his early military instructions. But it is the cutting of 
the thread of life, and a change of time to me, that the person from 
whom I least expected it should thus attack and mutilate me ;" and 
he said these words : " This is indeed the reverse of triumph," said 
Congal Claen, " a cliange of times with my reversed fate ; it will be 
a warning of wisdom to the youths who will recognize it. Who 
would not recognize an omen of my death in this contest, in the cut- 
ting off of my hand after my sword had failed. My triumphs are 
over ! A change," &c. 

After this combat the great battalions of the Momoniaiis closed 
and arranged themselves around Maelduin under the noble and 
the monarch ; but this was idle and profitless for them, for it was 
the unrespected sheltering of weakness, and it was the interposition 
in battle which was easily assaulted and subdued, when arrived at. 
However, they flocked around him until the bodies of the champions 
were left in side-gaping and headless prostration. Wonderful indeed 
were the omens and appearances they exhibited, they did not disarm 
feeble men, nor did they overwhelm the dregs of the army. 

Howbeit, the number of their nobles and arch-chieftains slain by 
Congal Claen at this time was ruin of tinbes and of kingdoms to tlie 
great forces of Munster; so that authors recount that the men of Erin 

had 






pip Gpenn o'Ullcaib ac cup m cara fin, md po mapbpum t>o 
TTlufThnccaib anuaf conice fin; no co pacaiD fium Celiac, mac 
ITlailcaba, ic lappaib, ocuf ic lapmopacr TTlaelofiin, mic QeDa 
benam, b'd pccium, ocuf o'a imbioen ap cuinopjleo Conjail if in 
cac-ipjail, map oerhnfjef inOfci Oomnaill booem, ap comcpgi m 
cara: 

lTlaelt)Uin ocuf Cobcac cam, 

pinncao if paelcu, mac Congail, 
no CO m-bpifrep in coc cam, 
uaim ap comaipci Chellaij. 

If ann fin po jabufcap jpain Congal pe compejao Chellaij, 
conab aipe fin po pepuf cap fum pdilci ppi Celiac, 00 ceannp ujab 
in cupab, ocuf 00 cpaecab a cpom-pepgi; ocuf apbepc na bpiarpa 
fa: 

TTlo cean Celiac corhpamac, 
Cumgib caca cac-laicpec, 
Cobaip clann Neill nepc-buillec, 
Qp dbbal ap Ullcacaib, 
Qp TTluig par na pfjpaibe. 
Qp in cogbdil cucfaoap, 
Opm-fa clanna caem ChonaiU, 
pell-pmjal nd popbac f um 
Opm-fa d h-aichle m'ailemna, 
Re h-ucc-bpumoi h-ui Qinmipec ; 
Qp caipoiuf , ap comalcuf , 
Leic eabpum if oll-TTlhuimnij, 
Co nd bia pdc ppegapca, 

Dom' 

< Hie wwiU ofDw/nhnaU himsd/, — TTlap This quatrain is quoted from an older ac- 
Deiihni^p inopci DomnaiU bo oein. — count of the battle. 
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had not slain more of the Ultonians during the battle than Congal 
had slain of the Momonians up to that time, when he saw Cellach, 
the son of Maelcobha, seeking and searching for Maelduin, the son 
of Aedh Bennain, to shelter and protect him against the onset of 
Congal in the combat, as the words of Domhnall himself, spoken at 
the first commencement of the engagement, testify : 

''Let Maelduin and Cobhthach, the comely, 
Finnchadh, and Faelchu, son of Congal", 
Until the great battle be won. 
Be from me under Cellach's protection." 

Then Congal was filled with horror at the sight of Cellach, and 
he therefore bade Cellach welcome to soothe that hero and abate his 
violent anger, and said these words : 

" My aflfection to Cellach, the valorous. 
Leader of the battle in the lists. 
Shield of the mighty-striking race of Nial. 
Great is the slaughter on the Ultonians 
On Magh Rath of the kings ! 
On account of their having fostered me. 
The fair race of Conall, 

Fratricidal treachery let them not exert against me 
After my having been nursed 
At the ver}^ bosom of the grandson of Ainmire. 
For the sake of friendship and fosterage 
Leave it between me and the great Momonians, 
That they may not have the power of revenge 

After 

« Fadeku, 9on of Congal. — Here kiog some of them were arrayed in deadly 

Domhnall is represented as anxious to pre- enmity against him. See also Note ^'^ 

wtne the lives of his foster-sons, although p. i6o. 

IRISH ARCH. 80C. 6. 2 R 
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Oom' eif acu ap Ullcacaib. 

Ni biu pepra ag p^^PS^S^^* 

Re clannaib Cumo Ceo-cachaij ; 

Qirpec bum ap luac-rhapbup 

Oom' uaiplib, oom' aioeabaib, 

Q n-aimpeip, a n-epcame 

Pa Oeapa mo ooic-cippao 

Do mac Qeba anjlonnaij, 

Ndp pail neac t)om' nepc-ppejpa, 

Dd n-ana6 pem' aicbi-pea, 

D'a eip ni bub acjuinec 

TTlo coicli Y mo comalca. 

Cibe bdp pom' bepupa, 

1 n-ofjail mo Depb-palab, 

Qp cdc ; ip mo cen Cellach. 

TTlo cen. 

dec cena, nf h-aipcit) capao ap capaio in coma pin cuinjipiu, 

a Conjail, ale, bap Celiac, ace mao bpac-coma. biobab o'aplac 

a aimlepa ap a eapcapair. Qcc cena nf o'piipcacr dp n-epcapac, 

na o'lmluao ap n-aimlepa cancaoap TTluimnig ip in mdp-pluaijeo 

pa, ace ip o'accup Ulao ocup t>'innappa allmapac ; ociip arbepc 

na bpiarpa pa : 

Q Conjail, na cumoig-piu 

Opm-pa m comaio celj-ouaibpij, 

Dilpiujao pluaij paep-TTluman, 

Cancaoap pa'p cojaipm-ne, 

O'dp cobaip, o'dp comofpjiuD, 

O' popfcin h-ui Qinmipec, 

1 n-ajaiD a eapcapat). 

Ni o'lmluab dp n-aimlepa 

Cancaoap in rupupa, 

Qcc 
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After me [i. e. my deatJi] on the Ultonians, 

I shall not henceforth be angered 

With the race of Hundred-battle Conn. 

1 regret the number I have slain 

Of my nobles, of my fosterers, 

It was my disobedience to them and their malediction 

That caused the mutilation of my hand 

By the im valiant son of Aedh [Bennan], 

Who no one thought, would be able to respond to me. 

Had he waited for my response 

He would not be a great slaughterer, 

My comrade and my foster-brother. 

Whatever kind of death shall overtake me, 

In revenging my just animosity 

On all ; my aflfection to Cellach. 

My aflfection," &c. 

" Howbeit, this request is not indeed the entreaty of a friend from 
a friend, Congal," said Cellach, " but the treacherous entreaty of 
an enemy pressing his misfortune on his foe. It was not surely to 
support our enemies, or to eflfect our misfortune, that the Momonians 
have come into this great hosting, but to put down the Ultonians 
and expel the foreigners ;" and he said these words : 

"0 Congal, do not ask 

Of me the treacherous request, 

To oppress the noble host of Munster, 

Who came at our summons 

To assist us, to set us to rights. 

And to aid the grandson of Ainmire 

Against his enemies. 

It is not to eflfect our misfortune 

They have come on to this expedition, 

2 K 2 But 
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dec pe lua6 ap leapa-ne 
1 cacaib, i conjalaib. 

Q Conjail. 

TTlairh, a Con5ail,ale, bap Celiac, ppcpcail-piu mocoTnlann-pa, 
ocup mo compac boDcpca, ap ip lop lim-pa ap leijiup t)' uaiplib 
ocup o' apo-rhairib 6pcnn o'poipcceo ocup o'pobbujan. Qcc am 
ale, bap Conjal, nf comabaip ap compac ; cu-pa co h-apmba ocup 
CO h-imlan, mipi, umoppo, ap n-amle66 co leac-ldmach. Qcr cena, 
m puil a pip agur-pa ca h-d6bap pdp* rciciup-pa rii mao jup cpapca? 
Ni peaoap umoppo, a Congail, ap Celiac, ace mun ub ap caipoine 
m comalcaip, no t>'uaipli na h-aioechca. Leic ap ale, a Chellai j, 
ap Congal; bdijim-pi bpiarap cumao peppoi lim-pa jac lepoachr 
ocup cac Ifnmaipccr Do beoip m'aioeba ocup m'ailerhnopaij popc- 
cioi, paen-mapba pa colj-oeip mo claibim ; ace cena, ip uime po 
rechiup-pa ap each mat) o'lnao, ocup ap cac cach-laraip'na ceili, co 
n-airmo m'anpalca ap uaiplib ocup ap dpo-rhairib 6penn, uaip po 
peaoap nac buo peap airi a palab nd a ecpaioi ceccap uaino cap 
eip comlaino ocup compaic a cell ; ocup muna beino-pi ap n-oi- 
ceannab mo o6ici, ocup ap leob mo leach-ldma Do jebcd-pa mo 
jleo-pa CO jdibrec, ocup m' imlafoi co h-aicbeil. Imjaib m imaipj, 
no ppejaip m compac, a Conjail, ap Celiac; Imjebar, a Chellai j, 
ap Conjal, ocup po b'annam lim Idraip t)d pdnac piam D'pdcbafl, 
ap imjabdil imlaiDi, ocup oic ag imbualat) fnoci oap m'eipi ; comb 
ann apbepc m lafb : 



Qnnum lim oul a each cam, 
ip 615 cap m'eip ag imjum. 



ba 



^ For the /w/wre. — 5oDerca is used cient Irish MSS. for the modem word 
throughout this story, and in the best an- f eap ca, L e. for the future. 
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But to promote our welfare 

In battles, in conflicts. 

Congal/' 

" Well then, Congal," said Cellach, " respond to my conflict and 
combat for the future^, for I think that I have suffered enough of tlie 
nobles and arch-chieftains of Erin to be slaughtered and cut down." 
" Not 80, indeed''," said Congal, " for our conflict is not equal : thou 
art armed and perfect, I am mutilated and one-handed. But dost 
thou know why I have avoided thee hitherto T " I do not, indeed, 
O Congal," said Cellachj " unless it was for the friendship of the fos- 
terage, or for the nobility of the tutorage." "Desist, henceforward 
from such observations, O Cellach," said Congal; *' I pledge my word 
that the more extensively and the more numerously my instructors 
and fosterers would be slaughtered, and prostrately mangled under 
the edge of my sword, the more I would hke it. But the reason 
why I fled thee, from one place to another, and from one spot oi* con- 
test to another, was that I might satisfy my animosity on the nobles 
and arch-chieftains of Erin, for I knew that neither of us would Ihj 
fit to revenge his animosity or enmity after fighting and combating 
with each other. But had not my hand been mutilated and cut ofi* 
thou shouldest now get from me a dangerous battle and tenible con- 
flict" " Fly the contention or respond to the combat, Congal," said 
Cellach. " I will fly from it, Cellach," said Congal, " though it was 
seldom with me ever to quit a spot of contention where I happened 
to come, to avoid a combat, while youths should be contending there 
after me ;" and he repeated this poem : 

" Seldom with me to depart from a fair battle, 

And youths after me exchanging wounds. 

More 

"^ Indeed. — Qih is used throughout this «aa« ; but it is not used in the spoken Irish 
• itory ts an expletive, like the Greek }f, or of the present day in any of the provinces. 
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ba menca lim ana6 ann, 

Dap eip cctich a gum jalann. 
Noca n-pacaib mi-p pmrh, 

pcm' pemiuf pern, raip na ciap, 

pcap mo ppepcail, nf pdc pann, 

ace TTidb Celiac ip Oomnall. 
Nip b' cajal lim Domnall oil, 

00 cpedjoab mo cuipp comjil, 

aor'ijup cu-pa, a lafc luino, 

ip aipc nop imjabaim. 
pdch pa rccim a car cam, 

cu-pa pec cac, a Chellaij, 

CO n-ofjlaino m'palao co h-oll, 

ap each pe n-oul ac' comlonn. 
ba oerhm lim, a lafc lumo, 

die 1 corhpejoaip dp n-5luinO, 

cio cia peap uamo bub beo oe, 

ndc bub ofsalcach jpeipe. 
Conall ^ul'ban nap jab pmacc, 

uamo po jemeb in cpaeb-plac, 

ip aipe pin, ni pdch pann, 

cpeipi nd cac a cacm-clano. 
Injen pij Ulab ampa 

macaip Chonaill cac-calma, 

cib mac peacap puc leip uainO, 

ap n-en5num 'gd claino com-cpuaib. 

Sngnarh 

* Never, — Hocha is used in the best is generally found in modern printed books, 

MSS., and in the spoken Irish language and in the spoken language in the other 

throughout the greater part of the pro- provinces. Nocha generally causes eclip- 

vince of Ulster, for the negative nf, which sis, and n( aspiration of the initial conso- 
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More usual is it with me to remain in it 

Behind all wounding heroes. 
Never* have I seen 

In my own time, east or west, 

A man to contend with me, — no silly boast, — 

Excepting only Cellach and Domhnall. 
I would not fear that the affectionate Domhnall 

Should pierce my fair body, 

But I fear thee, valiant hero, 

And it is therefore I avoid thee. 
The reason that I shun in fair contest 

Thee more than all, Cellach, 

Is that I might revenge my spite mightily 

Upon all the rest before meeting thee in combat. 
It was certain to me, mighty hero, 

That where our efforts would come in collision, 

Which ever of us should survive. 

That he would not be a revenger of an aggression. 
Conall Gulban, who submitted to no control 

From us the branching scion spnmg. 

Hence it is, — no weak reason — 

That his fair race are mightier than all others. 
The daughter of the illustrious king of Ulster 

Was the mother of ConalP, the brave in battle, 

And though but the son of a sister, he carried away iVoni us 

Our valour to his hardy race. 

The 

nant of the verb which follows it wife of Niall of the Nine I lostages, and 

^ Wcu the mother of Congal. — In the mother of the two Conalls, aod of Eoghaii, 

tract on remarkable women, preserved in his sons. This does not agree with the 

the Book of Lecan, fol. 193, it is stated statement in the text 
thatlndiu, daughter of Lughaidh, was the 
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Gngnarh Ula6, japg a n-jal, 
cpe Ouchcup a Dej-rhdrap, 
fcac macaib Neill, cmp ip caip, 
a Conall jlan d ^^I'^am. 

Bnjnum Conaill, ciiing na car, 
a cd pcac each a Celiac, 
d buipbi a cincc, cen paill, 
a clannaib cpo&a Conaill. 

Ip c po jab pim-pa in cat, 

ip in mdipc-pi pop TTluig Rac, 
clann Conaill map capaio cloch, 
penn' ajaib ag ofch Ullcach. 

Rop incaibecca uile, 

00 pluaj pobla polr-bufbe, 
o'peiccm mo beabca piu pm, 
Coiboenaij ocup pfngin. 

Rop mcoibecca uile, 

00 pluaj poola polc-bufbc, 

o' peicccm mo comlamo 'p m cac 

ocup Ceannpaelao plcaoach. 

Rop inroioecca uile, 

00 pluaj poola polr-buioe, 
6'peicem mo comlamo gan cpdo, 
ocup Conall, mac baeodn. 

Ooilgi nd jach jled Oib pm, 
ope noca eel, a Chellaij, 
corhpac in laic, puc mo Idm, 
ITlaelouin, mac Qeoa benndin. 



Ni 



'Cbnd/^G^ti/^n— ItbsUtedinftnlrish that Conall, who was the youngest of tlie 
romance, entitledEachtraChonaillGulbain, sons of Niall of the Nine Hostages, re- 



The valour of the Ultonians, — fierce their prowess, — 

Through the inheritance of his good mother, 

Beyond the sons of Niall, east and west, 

Existed in Conall of Gulban.* 
The valour of Conall, prop in the battles, 

Exists more than all in Cellach, 

From the fierceness of his action, without doubt, 

Among the brave sons of Conall. 
It was he met me in the battle 

On this Tuesday on Magh Rath, 

The race of Conall, like rocks of stone 

Are against me destroying the Ultonians. 
It would have been worth the while of all to come, 

Of the yellow-haired forces of Fodhla, 

To view my conflict with 

Coibhdhenach and Finghin. 
It would have been worth the while of all to come. 

Of the forces of yellow-haired Fodhla, 

To view my combat in the battle 

With Cennfaeladh the festive. 
It would have been worth the while of all to come, 

Of the yellow-haired forces of Fodhla, 

To view my conflict without oppression 

With Conall, son of Baedan. 
More difficult than any conflict of these. 

From thee I will not conceal it, Cellach, 

Was the combat with the hero who carried off* my hand, 

Maelduin, the son of Aedh Bennain. 

My 

oeiTed that cognomen from his having been Benbulbin, a mountain about eight miles 
fiMtered at Beann Gulbain, now corruptly to the north of the town of Sligo. 

IBI8H ABCH. 80C. 6. 28 
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Ni h-ea6 po bedn ofm* mo laim 
cngnum mic Qcba bennam, 
ace m aiThpeip cujup call 
ap mo oeaj-aioi, ap Oorhnall. 

Ni h-ea6 po bean ofm' mo Idirh 
enjnum mic Qcoa benndm, 
acr m ci nac paibe ann, 
h-ua Qinmipcc na n-dpo-clann. 



annum. 



Imch6pa Ula6 ocuy allmapach impaicep ajamo. Qp n-t)fc a 
n-oej-oafne, ocup ap cupp fijaD a cupab, ocup ap n-epbai6 Congail 
jan pip a aioeba, ocup jan aipiugao a pe6ma aj cepapgam a 
ruach ocup ic imbejail allmapach, ip ann pin po h-iipmaipeao 
aco-pum dp aen-comaipli, jep b'lngnat) Ulaio ocup allmdpaig ap 
cac dipo >p in cac-paf compaic pin o'upmaipi uile ap aen comaipli 
jan labao n-imajallma impe oo benam Ooib, ocup jan cmoeab 
cpuao-cainjni nd comaipli, ocup ba h-i comaipli po cmnpeo a 
n-uaill, a n-cnjnum, ocup a n-oglacup, a muipnn, a mipnec, ocup a 
mileacachr oo claechluo ocup oo cepc-imlafc ap cldp, ocup ap 
cime, ocup ap ceichcige, ap miceipc, ocup ap mearachc, ocup ap 
mi-ean^nam. 

Nip ba clacchloo coimje o'd cupaoaib-]Mum m claecloo pin, 
ocup nip ba h-aiccppach bdi^i na bipij na blao-noip o' Ullraib na 
o'allmapacaib in imlafc pm ap ap popbpac in imaipec ocup a 
n-aijci o'lmpoo pip m aipo-pig h-ua n-Qinmipech ap imjabail 
peann ocup puao-paebap ocup popmnaoa a pfp-laech, ocup cul- 
pean^ opomanna a cacmileo oo le^uo co Idn-oflep ap bpeich a 
m-biobao. Ip o' lOnaib na h-imjabala pm po accuipeoap pum a 
n-aipin uppclaibc ocup a cachbepci comlamo, gup ba h-epaip 
uarmap, uppcailci, ocup jup ba bpopnac bco, biojac, booba, ocup 
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My hand was not cut off me 

By the prowess of the son of Aedh Bennan, 

But through the disobedience which I offered 

To my good foster-father Domhnall. 
My hand was not cut off me 

By the prowess of the son of Aedh Bennan, 

But by a person who was not there, 

The grandson of Ainmire of great tribes. 

Seldom, &c." 

Let us now treat of the adventures of the Ultonians and foreign- 
ers. After their nobles had been cut off, and their heroes vanquished, 
and after the disappearance of Congal without knowing his fate, and 
not observing his exertions in supporting his tribe and protecting his 
foreigners, they all came to one determination, though it was sur- 
prising that the Ultonians and foreigners should, from every part of 
the field, all come to one resolution without calling a meeting to 
confer in order to decide on the subject; and the resolution to which 
they came was to exchange and barter their pride, their prowess, 
their valour, their puissance, their courage, and their bravery, for 
feebleness, timidity, flight, ill-fame, cowardice, and dastardliness. 

This exchange was no exchange of advantage to their heroes, and 
this barter for which they gave up the battle was not a barter of luck 
or prosperity, or feme to the Ultonians and foreigners, viz., they tiuned 
their faces from the monarch the grandson of Ainmire, to shun the 
spears and red blades, and to leave the shoulders of their heroes and 
the spines of their soldiers entirely at the mercy of their enemies. In 
consequence of the precipitation of their flight they cast away their 
arms of defence and warlike head-pieces, so that the great coats of mail, 
the spears, and the broad shields which the Ultonians and foreigners 
left on the middle of the field of battle, formed, a startling, horrific, 
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jup ba copaip cpuaiO-jep, cpoy*-aiolennach cumaifc, ocuf jup ba 
pal pa coll pal-jnimac pulamg cac laem-luipech, ocup IdijneaD, 
ocup lebap-pciac po pojpac Ulaio ocup allmapaij ap cepc-lap na 
cach-laichpech pin. Qcc cena, nip caipbepc ocup mp nonacul 
enij na en^nama o'Ullcaib na o'allmapachaib epioein ; uaip cio 
aobalin eoail po pajpac, icip eacaib, ocup apmaib, ocup eoaijib, 
ni h-aici po anpac, ocup m h-uippe po puipjeoap plain puimo, na 
jlepi 5«^^cli ^ct api-rhaici 6penn, ace ip cpempi po rpiallpar, 
ocup ip caipppi po cogaipper ic cogpaim Ulao ocup allmapac. 
Qchc cena, po pa coiprec ocup po pa cupcaipcec jlapldch ocup 
jillannpaio pep n-6penn o' aobqib ocup o' eodlaib in apmuigi d' 
pagbail o pepaib Gpenn ap pocaino a pdsbdla. Ddij ba roipmepc 
ocup ba rupbpoo cojpuma, ocup cinnenaip o' pepaib 6penn paob- 
olup, ocup popleci na peap popccioe, paen-rhapb, ma puac-laijib 
paena, pemgcbela, puacaiji, porappna puiab. Cpeaca ocup cli- 
j^emnac na laec leoncalaoapra lerniapb ic cuicmennaij aug-ba 
ag imcaipcpi airep5i pa copaib na cupao. Ocup oin pe h-imao 
na n-eappac n-uacmap, n-uppcailci, ocup na n-apm n-eoapla n-up- 
chappna ocup na n-op-claioem n-upnocc i n-aicbelib m apmuiji. 
5up ba peiom ppichnumach o'pepaib a n-imoin ap na h-aiplenjaib 
dpniuiji pe h-ellniacc in aicenca ic cinnenup na cojpuma, jup ob 
eao a moo co poipcip Ulaio ocup allTnapaij pa peaoaib ocup pa 
papaigib Ulao, nmnbao mupbell na niepai5ecca ic Tnall-ceimniujao 
in mop-pluaj ocup cuipleaoach in cmoenaip ic caipmepc na cpen- 
pep. Cige, ocup copcgal, ocup cuaic-belach na epoch ic comjabail 
q cell DO cappaccam ropaij m cecio pe h-ellmacc na h-imgabala. 
Cen CO beofp na h-abaipi ocup na h-aipp6eana pm ic abrhilleo 
Ulao ocup allrhapac, po b'lmoa ilpiana upbaoaca eli ic popcao, 
Qcup ic pocujao poipne o'd n-ogbaoaib, ocup Opoinji o'd n-oeg-oai- 
nib, .1. cac aen uairib ap ap cuipepcap Congal glaip ocup jeim- 
leca pe cup in caca, oo bdoap f ein na in-buaipgib bapp-cuipleoaca, 
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and grand heap, and a hard, sharp, confused pile, and a barrier of 
opposition not easily passable. However, this was no gift or reward 
of protection, or quarter to the Ultonians and foreigners ; for though 
prodigious was the booty they left behind, consisting of steeds, wea- 
pons, and accoutrements, it was not at it the chiefs of the west, the 
choice of the Gaels, and the arch-chiefs of Erin, stopped or delayed, 
but they passed tlu'ough it and flew over it, in pursuit of the Ulto- 
nians and foreigners. Howbeit, the recruits [hirelings] and calones 
of the men of Efiin were loaded and enriched with the arms and 
spoils of the field of slaughter, which they obtained from the men of 
Erin merely for having gathered them. The men of Erin were im- 
peded in their pursuit by the closeness and extensiveness of the 
mangled bodies stretched crosswise beneath their feet in feeble, 
wounded, and loathsome heaps of carnage; by the trembling and 
quivering of the wounded, mangled, and half-dead heroes gasping in 
death, and attempting to rise, imder the feet of the pursuing heroes; and 
by the many loathsome, mangled heaps, and by the weapons strewed 
about, and the gold-hilted, naked, terrific swords, on the horrible field 
of slaughter, so that it was a work of circumspection for the men to save 
themselves from the hidden dangers of the field of slaughter, their 
minds being so bent on the rapidity of pursuit ; so that their condi- 
tion was such that the Ultonians and foreigners would have reached 
the forests and wildernesses of Ulster, had not the bewildering of tlie 
confusion impeded the movement of the great host, and the precipi- 
tation of hurry obstructed the mighty men. The thickness, tumul- 
tuousness, and misdirection of the wretches keeping one another 
back, each striving to be first in the retreat, such was their anxiety 
to shun the battle. And even though these S3anptoms and indications 
should not have been confusing the Ultonians and foreigners, there 
were still many other baleful causes which impeded and obstructed 
troops of tlieir youtlis and bodies of their better people, namely, all 

of 
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b66ba, ocuf 1 n-jaifccoaib jlc-ouaibfccha ^abaio, 'jd p^r^cit), 
ocup '56 pocujao pe laecaib a leanrhana. Cac aen Oib Dm po 
Delij ocuf po Dipjepcap d copc^ail nnocnaip, ocup a cuipleaoaij 
cuaicbil up-copaij na h-mjabala, 00 cuaoap 1 cenn a peca co po 
Dicpa ocup a lacaip jan lan-coigill; uaip oa m-bcic in cpumne co 
n-a cerpaib ap comup cac aein uainb-pium 00 bepab ap poppac 
ocup ap iTTiapcaiO luiD ocup lan-cablai6 O^pagbdil cac acm icip 
aichnio ocup anaicniD capa cip. l?o b'lmoa oin cpnail ocup inn- 
comapca maonia ocup micapaio ap Ullcaib ocup.ap allmapachaib 
ip m uaip pm. l?o b'lmoa aipec ocup apo-plaic acupum ica pop- 
cao ocup ica upjabail ap n-upnaiom a anala aip pe ceinne na 
cojpuma; ocup pep ic popcao a capao ocup a comceneoil 'jd 
acac ocup 5a eaoapguioi im anao ocup im upnaiDi aici im Oej- 
jnfrh, ocup im oegrapao no oenam im cobaip ocup im cujnomab a 
cell. Qcc cena nf ap cuip cocaijci comluinO po pufjleao atn 
oume acupum e-pein, acr o'pdgbail a capao ocup a cumcaij ocup 
a coiceli 1 n-iapncip in dpmuiji o'd eip, comao piaioe po poipeo 
pein a peiom ocup a popbaipi na popeicnc. Ocup oin po b'lmDa 
pep pocal, puaicnio, pap-moill, pacp ceneoil jan caipcpi jan 
rapao jan cpelmaiocchc pe camnellaib in reciD, pe rainpemao 
na cojpuma. 

Ocup Dm po b'lmba pep jan uipeapbaib ceimc, na coipi, na 
cepc-imcecca, leime na lacaip, na lan-cablaio, ocup e ic luamain 
ocup ic lam-eicelaij; o'd juaillib ocup o'd sej-larhaib ic cappac- 
cam copaig m ceciD, pe h-ailjiup na h-mjabala. Ro b'lmoa ano 
Oin aen odine imoa eli jan diperii, jan ainmniugaD oppo, ic upcpiall 
eipemailco h-dnpaca, ocup ic cinopcna capam co cpealriiaiji, cen 
CO puapaoap a ppeajpa im anab acu nd h-imupnaibe impu. 

Qcc cena, nf cainic Do jlame a jaipi nd o' paippmje a mo- 
clecca aen oume o' paipnei&peb co h-uilf6e ecca ocup ilpiana m 
dpriiuije pin, mine caned co cumaip ; uaip ni c6pna o' Ullcaib ap, 
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of them on vhom Congal had put locks and fetters before the com- 
mencement of the battle, were now impeded and detained by them 
as dreadful up-tripping spancels and as truly oppressive snares of dis- 
tress, for the heroes of the pursuit. But such of them as had sepa- 
rated and escaped from the furious bewildering of precipitation, and 
fix)m the awkward stimibling in the front of the flight, took to their 
heels vigorously and left the field unhesitatingly ; for should each of 
them possess the world with its cattle, he would have given it for 
superabundance and excess of fleetness and speed to leave every 
one, both known and unknown, behind At this hour many were the 
kinds and signs of defeat and prostration on the Ultonians. Many 
a toparch and arch-chief of them was stopped and captured when out 
of breath by the rapidity of the retreat ; one man stopping his friend 
and relation, to request and beseech him to halt and make a stand, 
and display good deeds and vigour, to aid and assist one another ; but 
it was not for the purpose of sustaining the battle that any of tliem 
thus addressed the other, but to leave his friend, companion and 
comrade behind in the slaughter, in order that he himself might ad- 
vance the farther from the exertion, struggle, and violence of the 
pursuit. And many a haughty, nobly-dressed, well-attired, nobly- 
born man was without leap, without vigour, without attire by the 
faintness of the flight and the oppressiveness of the pursuit. 

And also there was many a man who wanted not of step or leg or 
power of motion, of leap or speed, bounding and flying with his shoul- 
ders and arms striving to be foremost in the retreat from the eager- 
ness of the flight. There were many others, however, who could not 
be reckoned or named valiantly preparing for the deeds of arms, and 
vigorously preparing for valour, although they did not meet a response, 
the enemy not having staid or waited with them. 

Howbeit, there came not any person who, either by the clearness 
of his wisdom or extent of his intellect, who could fully relate tlie 
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acc p6 ceo pa pepoomun puilech, mac ImoTnain, ocup nf ccpna D* 
allriiapacaib ap p, acc OuBoiab Dpui, ocup lace Idn-rhapb ma lear- 
coip, map popglep Conall Clojac in inaD cli : 

Nf rcic beo oo'n c-pluaj Dap muip, 
no le Conjal, mac Scannail, 
acc aen laec luibiup 50 h-oip, 
in plan, ocup aen 'na leac-coip. 

< Conall Clogach, — He was a brother of see Keating's account of the Convention of 

King Domhnall, the hero of this story, Druim Ceat, in the reign of Aedh, son of 

and is generally called the ptj-oinihio, or Ainmire. 
Toyal simpleton. For some account of him, " Hu leg, — In the vellum copy no notice 
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losses and various slaughters of that battle-field, unless it should be 
given in a summary ; for there escaped not of the Ultonians but six 
hundred men who were imder Ferdoman the Bloody, son of Imoman ; 
and there escaped not of the foreigners but Dubhdiadh, the Druid, 
who swam across to Scotland without ship or barque with a dead 
hero tied to his leg, as Conall Clogach' testifies in another place : 

" There passed not alive of the host over the sea, 
Which had come with Congal, son of Scannal, 
But one hero who went frantic 
Upon the sea, and one fettered to his leg"." 

is given that the story ends here, but in nuije pn^ L e. "so far the stories of the 

the paper one the foUowing words, which Battle of Magh Eath.** — See Note at the 

occur in this pUice, imply its conclusion*. — end of the Feast of Dun na n-Gedh, pages 

ConiD DO rj^laiB cara Rluiji Rac co 86, 87. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



NOTE A. Seepage z\ 

IN the following pedigree of Domhnall, the grandson of Ainmire, monarch of Ireland, 
and hero of the Battle of Magh Rath, the Editor has followed the most ancient 
and most authentic manuscript authorities. Whether the series from Ugaine, or 
Hugony the Great, down to king Domhnall, is a correct pedigree or not, the Editor can 
neither assert nor deny ; it appears correct, inasmuch as the number of generations, 
allowing thirty years to a generation, will ,be found to agree with the period of time 
stated in Irish history to have elapsed from Hugony to DomhnalL But this is nut 
enough to prove its authenticity, for supposing it to have been fabricated, the forger, 
if he were acquainted with the average number of years to be allowed for each geni*- 
ration, might have invented names, ad libitum, and given them the appearance of a real 
genealogical series. Whether this pedigree was so forged or not must be ascertained 
from the authenticity of the documents on which the list of the Irish monarchs rests, 
and from its general agreement with our authentic history. Indeed if the pedigree of 
any Irish line be correct it is that of the northern Hy-Niall from the period of the 
introduction of Christianity, but whether it is to be depended upon or not for the 
period before Christianity, cannot be satisfactorily proved until the question be settled 
when the Irish first had the use of letters and the power of committing their pedigrees 
to writing. 

Barnard, Bishop of Killaloe, in his Inquiry concerning the Origin of the 8cots in 
Britain (Tram. Eoyal Irish Acad. vol. L Antiq. p. 27), has given us the following 
opinion respecting the authenticity of the Irish genealogical tables: — ^^'fhe Irisli 
genealogical tables which are still extant, carry intrinsic proofs of their being genuine 
and authentic, by their chronological accuracy and consistency with each other, through 
all the lines, collateral as well as direct ; a consistency not to be accounted for un 
the supposition of their being fabricated in a subsequent age of darkness and ignorance, 
but easily explained if we admit them to have been drawn from the source of real 
family records and truth." 
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Pedigree of King Domhnall. 

I. Ugaine Mor, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3619, according to 0'Flahert}'s Chronology. 
2 Cobhthach Gael Breagh, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3665. 

3. Meilge Molbhthach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3696. 

4. larangleo Fathach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3721. 

5. Connla Cruaidhcealgach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3734. 

6. Olioll Caisf hiaclach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3738. 

7. Eochaidh Foiltleathan. monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3768. 

8. Aengus Tnirmeach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3787. 

9. Enna Aighneach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3831. 
10. Labhraidh Lore. 

II. Blathachta. 

I 

12. Eaaaman. 

13. Roighne Ruadb. 

14. Finnlogha. 

I 

15. Finn. 

16. Eochaidh Feidhleach, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3922. 

1 7. Finn Eamhna. 

I 
16. Lugbaidh Sriabh-n-dearg, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 65. 
I 

19. Crimthann Nianar, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 74. 

20. Ftradhacb Finnfeachtnach, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 95. 

I 

21. Fiacha Finnola, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 119. 

22. Tuathal Teaobtmhar, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 130. 

23. Feidhlimidh Beachtmhar, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 164. 

24. Conn of the Hundred Battles, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 177. 

25. Art, the Solitary, monarch of Irebuid, succeeded A. D. 220, slain in 250. 

26. Cormac XJlfada, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 254. 

I 

27. Cairbre Lifeachair, monarch of Ireland, A .D. 277. 

I 

28. Fiacha Sraibhtine, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 297. 

29. Muireadhach Tireach, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 331. 

I 

30. Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 358. 

31. Niall of the Nine Hostages, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 379. 

I 

32. Conall Gulban, chief of Tirconnell, slain A. D. 464. 

33. Fergus Cennfota. 

34. Sedna. 

35. Ainmtre, monarch of Ireland, succeeded in 568, died in 571. 

36. Aedb; monarch of Ireland, succeeded in 572, died in 599. 

37. Domhnall, monarch of Ireland, the hero of the Battle of Blagh Rath, succeeded in 628, and 

died in 642. 
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NOTE B. Seepage 19. 

Nothing is more certain than that neither Bishop Ere of Slane, nor any of the 
other twelve distinguished saints of the primitive Irish Church, could have been living 
at the period to which this story refers, and, as has been already remarked, it is highly 
probable that some serious errors have crept into the text through the carelet^sness 
of transcribers. The Irish writers, however, were in the habit of ascribing acts to 
their saints centuries after they had passed from this world. For instance, whenever 
any sudden misfortune had happened to the plunderer of a distinguished Irish church, 
it was said to have been caused by the patron saint of that church, either tlirough his 
intercession, or by his spiritual presence in corporeal form. Thus we are told that 
after Felim Mac Crimhthainn, king of Cashel, had plundered Clonmacnoise, in tlie 
year 846, he saw the spirit of Saint Kieran, patron of that church, approach him witli 
his crozier in his hand, of which he gave him a thrust which caused an int4.Tnal disease, 
of which the king afterwards died. It is also recorded that in the year 1 1 30 one of 
the Danes of Limerick robbed the altar of Clonmacnoise of several valuable cups and 
chalices, and repaired with his booty to Cork, Lismore, and Waterford, with tlie inten- 
tion of setting sail for some foreign country, but tliat Saint Kieran met him wheiever 
he went with his crozier, and caused contrary winds, so that he could not puss out 
of the country. The story is given as follows in Mageoghegan's Translation of the 
Annals of Clonmacnoise, made in 1627 : — "The Jewells that were stollen from out 
the Church and Alter of Clonvicknose were found with one Gillccowgan, a Dane 
of Limbrick, the said Gillecowgan was apprehended by Connor O^Brien, and by him 
delivered over to the Family [i. e. Monks] of Clonvicknose, who at the time of his 
arraignment confessed openly that he was at Cork, Lismore, and Waterford expecting 
for wind to goe over seas with the said Jewells. All the other passengers and shipps 
passed with good gales of wynde out of the said townes save only Gillecowgan, and 
said as soon as he would enter a Shipp-board any Ship he saw Saint Queran with 
his staff or Bachall return the Shipp back again untill he was soe taken ; this mueli 
he confessed at the time of the putting of him to death by the said Family.^^ 

We also read that when the Earl Strongbow was dying, he acknowledged that 
he saw Saint Bridget of Kildare coming over him in his bed, and that she struck 
him in the foot, on which she inflicted a wound, which afterwards mortified and caused 
his death. These and several similar instances would almost induce one to believe 
that the writer of this story intended his readers to understand that these saints were 
only spiritually present ; but still it is certain, from the manner in wliich lie speaks, 
that he supposed these saints to have been living at the period to which he refers. 
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NOTE C. Seepage* 33-4*- 
Pedigbee op Congal, King of Ulioia. 

1. Budhraighe Mor, monarch of Ireland, A. M. 3845, and anceitor of the Clanna Uudhraighe. 

2. Ging^. 

3. Caip^. 

4. Fiacha. 

5. Cas.' 

6. Amergin. 

7. Conall Cearnach See Annals of Tighernach at A. D. 33. 

8. Irial Glunmhar, king of Uladh, or UUter, for forty years — See Tighernach, ad ann. 42-82. 

9. Fiacha Finamhnuis, king of Ulster for twenty years. — Ann. Tig. ad ann. 82. 

10. Muiredhach. 

11. Finnchadh. 

12. Dunohadh. 

13. Gialicbadb. 

14. Cathbhadh. 

15. Rocbraidhe. 

16. Mai, monarch of IreUnd for four years, and king of Ulster for thirty -fire years. — See p. 329. 

17. Ferb. 

18. BresaL 

19. Tibraide Tireach, king of Ulster for thirty years — Tighernach, ad ann. 181. 

20. Fergus Gailine. 

21. Aengiis Gaibhn^n. king of Ulster for fifteen years. — Tighernach, ad ann. 222. 

22. Fiacha Araidhe, ancestor of the Dal Araidhe, and king of Ulster for ten years. — lb. ad ann. 236. 

23. Gas.' 

24. Feidhlim, king of Ulster for seren years. 

25. Imchadb, king of Ulster for eight years. 

26. Bos, king of Ulster for two years. — Tighernach, ad ann. 248. 

27. Lughaidh. 

28. Eochaidh Gobha. 

I 

29. Grunnbadhruighe, king of Ulster for twenty-two years. 

30. Gaelbadb, kfng of UUdia for fifteen years, and monarch of Ireland for one year, slain A. D. 358. 

31. Gomila, who was cotemporary with St. Patrick. 

32. Fothadh. 

I 

33. Biaine. 

34. Gonnlm. 

35. Eochaidh, king of UUdia for twenty years, died in the year 553 Ann. Tig. 

36. Baedan. 

I 

37. Fiachna Lurgan, also called Fiachna Finn. 

I , , 

38. Scannlan of the Broad Shield. GeUach. Mongan, slain in 625. 

39. Gongal, who fought the Battle of Magh Rath against the monarch Domhnall in 637. ' 
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List op the Kinob op Ulster who dwelt at Emania, exteactbd prom the 
Amnals op Tiohernach, as pubushed by Dr. O'Conor. 

1. Cimbaeth Mac Fintoiiif eighteen years, ante Christum, 305. 

2. Eochaidh Faebhur, son of Fedach, twenty years A. C. 247. 

3. Conchobhar Roth, son of Cathair, thirty years A. C. 204. 

4. Fiachna, son of Feidhlim, sixteen years A. C. 1 79. 

5. Daire, son of Forgo, seventy- two years A. C. 1 16. 

6. Enda, son of Rochadh, five years A. C. 92. 

7. Fiach, son of Fadhcon, twelve years A. C. 89. 

8. Finnchadh, son of Baicedh, twelve years. 

9. Conchobhar Mael, son of Fuith, twelve years A. C. 63. 

10. Cormac, ton of Lactighe, seventeen years A. C. 48. 

1 1. Mochta, son of Murchuradh, three years A. C. 47. 

1 2. Eochaidh, son of Daire, three years A. C. 44. 

13. Eochaidh, son of Loich, three years. 

14. Fergus, son of Leide, twelve years A« C. 31. 

,\^, . 15. Conchobhar Mac Nessa, sixty years A. C. 25, obiit A. D. 37. 
1 6. Cumscrach, son of Conchobhar, three years. 
• 1 7. Glaisne, son of Conchobhar, nine years. 

18. Irial Glunmhar, the son of Conall Cearnach, forty years A. D. 44. 

19. Fiacha Finamhnuis, son of Irial Glunmhar, twenty years, slain A. D. 82. 
^ 20. Fiatach Finn, twenty-six years A. D. 108. 

21. Elim Mac Conrach, ten years A* D. 128. 

22. Mai Mac Rochraidhe, thirty-three years A. D. 135. 

23. Bresal Mac Briuin, nineteen years A. D. 162. 
A . , 24. Tibraide Tireach, thirty years A. D. 181. 

' 25. Ogaman, son of Fiatach Finn, twelve years A. D. 211. 
26. Aengus Gaibhnen, fifteen years A. D. 222. 
i . 27. Fiacha Araidhe, ten years A. D. 236. 
.. \ y 28. Fergus Duibhdedach and his brothers, four years A. D. 248. 
^ .: . 29. Roe Mac Imchadha, one year [or two, according to other authorities] A. D. 249. 
^ ^ 3a Aengus Finn, son of Fergus Duibhdedach, one year, 250. 

31. Fergus Fogha, the last full king of Ulster, who resided at Emania seventy- fiv*; 
years, 254 A. D., slain 332. 

IRISH ARCH. 80C. 6. 2 U 
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List of thb Kings of Ulidia, or nominal Kings of Ulster, from the Destruc- 
tion OF E1LA.NIA IN 333, TO CONGAL, WHO WAS SLAIN IN THE BaTTLB OF MaOH 

Rath, taken from Duald Mac Firbis's Genealogical Book, p. 528. 

These kings, as before observed, though called by the Irish writers kings of Ukulh 
or Ulster, possessed only that part of the province extending from Newry to Slemmish, 
in the county of Antrim, and from Gleann Righe and the Bann to the sea. On this 
subject O'Flaherty has written the following observation in his Ogygia, Part III. 
c. 78, p. 372 : — '* Quamvis autem apud scriptores patrios sic eos vocare moris sit, titulo 
tenus solum ita appellandi sunt, postquam ab Orgiellin conditoribus, et non ita ciiu 
postea ^ Nielli Magni regis Hibemis filiis universa fere Ultonia manu potenti essct 
subacta : Rudricia gente, ac Dalfiatachia (Herimonls quidem d sobole, sed Rndriciis a 
multis sssculis inserta) intra unius pene comitatus Dunensis terminos, qmm prisci 
Ulidiam dixerunt, conclusis. Hinc igitur hujus ditionis principes non Ultonise, sed 
Ulidias reges discriminis ergo in posterum dicemus. In qui ditione pauci e Rudriciis 
rerum summa potiti sunt pre Dalfiatachiis, qui earn ad ingressum istuc Anglorum, 
Anno 1 1 77, tenuerunt, sicut pauci h Dalfiatachiis reges Ultonise erant pre Rudrioiis 
ante excidium Emaniss.^' 

1. Eochaidh, son of Lughaidh, son of Aengus Finn, king of Ulidia twenty years. 

2. Crunnbadhruighe, twenty years. 

3. Fraechar, son of Crunnbadhruighe, ten years. 

4. Fergus, son of Fraechar, forty years. 

5. Caelbadh, son of Crunnbadhruighe, fifteen years. He was slain in the year 361, 

according to the Annals of Innisfallen. 
«| 6. Saran, son of Caelbadh, twenty-six years. 

7. Eochaidh, son of Muiredhach Muinderg, twenty-four years. 

8. Cairell, son of Muiredhach Muinderg, twenty-three years. He flourished in the 

year 508 according to the Annals of Tighemach. 

9. Eochaidh, son of Connla, twenty years. He died in the year 553 according to the 

Annals of Tighemach. 

10. Fergus, son of Aengus, son of Oilill, son of Forgo, four years. He is mentioned 

in the Annals of Tighemach at the year 554. 

11. Deman, son of Cairell, four years. He died in the year 57 1 according to the An- 

nals of Ulster. 

12. Baedahi son of Cairell, twenty fexr%. He died in the year 581 according to the 

Annals of Tighemach. He made an attempt at recovering the ancient palace 
of kmania in 578, but was repulsed by the Clann CoUa. 
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1 3. Aedh Dubh, son of Suibhne, seven years. He was slain, according to the AnnaU 

of Tighemach, in the year 588. 

14. Fiacha Cndch, son of Baedan, son of Cairell, thirty years. He was slain by the 

Picts in 608. 

15. Fiachna, son of Deman, son of Cairell, two years. He fled from the Battle of Cuil 

Gael in 601, according to the Annals of Ulster, and was slain in the Battle of 
Ardcoran, in Dal Riada, in the year 627. 

16. Congal Claen, son of Scannlan of the Broad shield, was king of Ulidia ten years, 

when he was slain in the Battle of Magh Rath. 

NOTE D. Seepages 108 and 109. 
The ancient Division of Time. 

The snudler divisions of time here given have long fallen into disuse. They are to 
be found, however, in many of the ancient writers on technical chronology. 

In Bedels works (tom. i. col. 117. Basil, 1563) there is a tract entitled De Dirisi- 
onibus temporumy written in the form of a dialogue between a master and his disciple, 
in which the fourteen divisions of time are thus enumerated — " Atomus, mumentum, 
minutum, punctus, hora, quadrans, dies, hebdoraada, mensis, vicissitudo triformis, 
annus, cyclus, aetas, seculum, mundus:" and for this the authority of Isidorus [His- 
palensis] " in Libro Etymologiarum quinto et deciuio tertio" is cited. — Sec the works 
of Isidore, edited by Fr. Jac. de BreuL FoL Col, Agrip. 161 7, Lib. v. c. 29, and Lib. 
xiiL c 29. 

There is also a dialogue De Computo^ attributed to Rhabanus, abbot of Fulda, who 
flourished in the ninth century, published by Baluze, Miscellan. Sacr. torn. i. p. i, 8vo. 
Paris, 1678, or tom. iL p. 62, of the folio edition, edited by Mansi; Luce. 1761. In this 
work the divisions of time are thus given : — *' Discipulus. Divisiones tcmporis quot 
sunt 7 Maoister. Quatuordecim. Disc. Quae 7 Mag. Atomus, ostentuni, momen- 
tum, partes, minutum, punctus, hora, quadrans, dies, mensis, vicissitudo, annus, secu- 
lum, etas.^' In the definitions, however, of the relative magnitudes of these parts of 
time Bede and Rhabanus differ both from each other and from our author. 

Bede (coL 119) thus explains the origin of the atom : — "Momentum dividis in 
duodecim partes, unamquamque partem de duodecim partibus momenti dividis in qua- 
draginta septem partes, quadragesima septima pars, quingentesima sexagesima pars 
momentL Sic est atomus in tempore. Si autem colligis simul quadraginta septem 
duodecies invenies quingentos sexaginta quatuor atomos." That is to say, a moment 
contains 12 X 47 = 564 atoms. 

2U2 
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He defines a moment to be the space of time ** quamdiu palpebre requiescunt,^' 
and he tel^s us that four moments make a minute, ten minutes a point ; five lunar, or 
four solar points an hour ; six hours a quadrant ; four quadrants a day. 

With Rhabanus, an atom is the 376th part of an ostentum : an ostentum is the 
sixtieth part of an hour : a moment the fortieth part of an hour, containing one osten- 
tum and an half, or 564 atoms. 

A part, so called ** a partitione circuli zodiaci, quem tricenis diebus per menses 
singulos findunt,^' contains two moments and two-thirds, or four ostents, and therefore 
1 504 atoms. 

A minute, *' a minore intervallo, quasi minus momentum, quia minus numerut, 
quod majus implet," is the tenth part of an hour, and is therefore equivalent to a part 
and a half, or four moments, L e. six ostents, or 2256 atoms. 

A point {pundtu) *' a parvo pimcti transcensu qui fit in horologio,^' is the fourtli 
part of an hour (in certain lunar computations the fifth), and contains two and a half 
minutes, three and three-fourth parts, ten moments, fifteen astents, and 5640 atoms. 
So that an hour, in the solar computation, contains four points, ten minutes, fifteen 
parts, forty moments, sixty ostents, and 22,560 atoms. 

The quadrant is the fourth part of a day, and a day contains, therefore, twenty- 
four hours, ninety-six points, 240 minutes, 360 parts, 960 moments, 1440 ostents, and 
541,440 atoms. 

According to the Irish author the atom is the 376th part of an ostent ; an ostent 
two-thirds of a bratha ; a bratha three-fifths of a part; a part two-thirds of a minute ; 
a minute two-fifths of a point ; a point one-fourth of an hour ; an hour one-sixth of 
a qtiarter ; and a quarter the fourth part of a day. 

So that the day contains four quarters, twenty-four hours, ninety-six points, 240 
minutes ; 360 parts ; 600 brathas ; 900 ostents, and 338,400 atoms. 

Upon a comparison of these tables it will be seen that the atom of Rhabanus is five 
times, and the Irish atom eight times the atom of Bede. 

It appears also that the bratha of the Irish author is in like manner eight times the 
mamentutn of Bede, which identifies these divisions, the Irish atom being the 564th 
part of the bratha, as the atom of Bede is the 564th part of the momentum. 

The Irish word bpaca, therefore, appears to have relation to Bede's definition of a 
moment, quumdiu palpebrcB requiescunt; bpaca, bpacpa, or bpapa na pule, "the 
twinkling of an eye," is a phrase still in common use in the south of Ireland : although 
it is now more generally pronounced ppeabao na pula, the starting of an eye ; ria bi 
pneaba na pula mui6, " do not be the twinkling of an eye away." This is stated on 
the authority of Mr. Eugene Curry, who has furnished the following example from au 
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ancient romance, entitled '* The Wanderings of Maelduin's Canoe," copies of which 
are preserved in the Leabhar na h-Uidhre, and in a vellum MS. in the Library of 
Trinity Ck)llege, (H. 2. 16.) 

poceipoac app lappein him muip naiU copmail ppi n^l, ocup an oop leo-peom 
nip paelpoD pem nac in cupac co n-acacap lappain po^n muip porib anntp ouine 
cumcacca ocup cip 6laino, ocup ar ciac anmannu mop n-uurmap, biapcxitoe h-i 
cpuno ano, ocup cam o^almaim ocup inoilib immon cpono im macuaipo, ocup 
p«apco n-a apm hi pappao in dpaino co pciac, ocup jai, ocup claioiub. CXmciil uc 
connaipcpeoe m n-anmanna mop uc boi ip in cpuno, c^ic app pop ceceo pti cecoip. 
Simp in c-anmanna a bpajic uao ap in cpuno, ocup pupmio a ceno 1 n-opuim in 
oaim ba mo oo'no almai, ocup ppenjaiplaip ip in cpano, ocup nop iceno po c^coip 
ppia bpocao pula. 

" They then turn away (from that island) into another sea, which was like unto u 
cloud, and they scarcely had turned off, as they thought, when they saw in the s»u 
under them fortified mansions and a fine country ; and they perceived a great terrilic 
serpentine animal in a tree there, and a fiock of cattle, large and small, around the 
tree, and an armed man near the tree, with a shield, spear, and sword* When tliey saw 
the great monster in the tree they immediately retreated away. The monster stretched 
forth his neck out of the tree, and darting his head into the back of the largest nx 
of the herd, dragged him into the tree, and immediately devoured him in the ticinklimi 
of an eyt?'* 

The dictionaries do not give the word bpaca in any of the foregoing forms : but 
we find bpeab and ppeab, a bounce, a start. Armstrong, in his Giclic Dietionary, 
has the word ppab-puil, a blear eye, a rheumy eye : also ppiob and ppiobao, a wink 
or twinkle of the eye. These words are probably of cognate origin. 

It may be observed, that in the system of the Irish author the ostent and the bni- 
tha are together equal to a part, or the fifteenth of an hour ; and that the ostent is 
equal to 376 atoms, as in the system of Rhabanus, although the value of the atom 
itself differs, the Irish atom being eight-fifths of the atom of Rhabanus. It is likewise' 
remarkable that the bratha of the Irish author, like the moment of Rhabanus, is equal 
to one ostentum and an half; thereby again identifying the bratha with the rrionieni. 

Bede makes no mention of the Ostentiun in the work which has been alx)ve ({Uote<i : 
but in another treatise, De temporum ratione^ cap. ii., he attributes its origin to a<tri>- 
logical speculations, and speaks of it thus : — '' Attumen Mathematici in cxplorundis 
hominum genitivis, ad atomum usque pervenire contendunt, duni Zodiacuni ciroulum 
in xii. signa, signa singula in partes xxx., partes item singulas in punctos xii., punctus 
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singulos in momenta xl., momenta singula in ostenta be, distribuunt, ut considerata 
diligentius positione stellarum, fatum ejus qui nascitur quasi absque errore deprehen- 
datur." — (0pp. tom. ii. p. 53.) See also the Gloss of Bridefurtus Ramesiensis on this 
Treatise of Bede. 

The following Table, exhibiting the several subdivisions of time, in parts of an 
hour, as they are given by our author, by Rabanus, and by Bede, may be convenient 
to the reader. 



Irish. 



An atom, . 
An OS tent, . 
A bratha, . 
A moment, 
A part, . . 
A minute, . 
A point, . . 
An hour, . 
A quarter. 






i 

1 

6 



Rhabanus. 



. . ■ • 

tV 

1 

6 



Bede. 



■s", 



TTTffiyu 



. • 

] 
1 

6 
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NOTE .£. Seepagu 99 and 165. 

Gbnealooical Table, showing the Descent of 0*Canannan, O^Muldory, and Mac 

61LLAPINNEN, NOW Leonard. 



N. B. — Tk9 Leiteri R, H, tignxfy lUx HUtMndm, m thit Table. The Numben are continueil from Sole A. 



31. NUU ofth* Nine Hoctaget, monarch of Ireland.— See Note A, No. 31. 

33. ConaU Oulban, ilain A. D. 464. 

I 
33. Porguf Cennfota. 



Lmmij 



34. 

35. Alnmire. R. H. 

3e. A«lh. R. H. 

37. 




I 



Fcidhlim. 

I 
Saint ColurabkUl. 

bom in 519, died 

in 596. 



40. 



DonhnaU, R. H.. hero of the Battle 
I of Mach Rath. 

Aengns. 

I 
Loingtcaeh, prince of TLrconnell in 670. 

I and afterward! monarch of Irdaad 
from 695 to 704. 

Flaithbbenach. R. H. from 737 to 7t4. 



Columh. 

I 
Aedh. 

I 



Tine. 

I 
Ronan. 

St. Adamnan, 8th Abbot of lona, bom A. D. an. 



\ 

liDtefMcto. alain -749. 
HttdoMendanta can- 
nee bt traced. 



Aedh Muinderg. 



41. 

43. DdmhnaU Ceiric. 

43. LoingMch. 

44. 

45. 



41. Morchadh. 

43. Maelbreaail, prince of Tirconncll. ilain in HI 7. 



vL 



43. 



I 



ithbhertach. 



Aengus 



r 



OUla Colnlm. prince of 
TirQannell,died 
975. 

I«akiiilfor,dafail030. 
HiMory ia filent 
about Ua detcen- 
dantt. 



Canannan, ancestor of the O'Can- 
—I annaJna. 

BfaelikbhalU. 



46. 

47. Coileon O'Canannain. 

48. Loingwich O'C. 
49. 



I 



J 



Plaithbhertach 0*C.. prince of Tiroon- 
I nelU died 999. 

50. Ruaidhri, prince of Tiroonnell. alain 

I 1071. 

51. DomhnaU, prince of Tircoonell, ilain 

I 1083. 

53. DoQBchadh O'Canannain. Hia line 
diaappeared fh» history in the 
tweUth century. 



44. Macldorakih, ancestor of O'Muldory. 

45. Maelbrwall, prince of Tirconnell. slain 81Hi. His brother K.»gartiih 

died in 899. 

46. Acngus O'Muldory. prince of Tirconnell, slain 96U. 

47. Muirchcrtach O'Muldory, dain 1039. 

48. Criochan O'M. 



.1 



49. GUla-Columb O'M. 

50. Nial O'M. prince of 
Tirconnell, 
died 1059. 

51. Plaithbhertach 

O'Muldory. His 
descendanu cannot 
be traced. 



48. Maeinuuuidh Mor. 

49. GUU-Finnen. proj^vuitor of Mac (lilU- 

I Finnen, now Leonard. 

50. Slac-Raith. 

I 

51. GiUa-Pfttruic. 

53. Conchubhar Dall. 
.V3. DoanhnalU died 1281. 

54. William Mdth, slain 1321. 



( — 
Fergal. 

I 
Aengus. 



57. Brian, died 1445. 

58. Tbirdhelbach. died 

1493. according to 
the Four Masters. 



55. Ragnnall, or Randal. 

I 

56. HenryCr 



57. Toirdhealbhach. 

I 

58. Donnchadh, 1439. 

59. Luchlainn Mor. 



60. Loch 



lainn Oge. 



61. Brian Dorcha. 

63. John Mac Gllla Finnen, flourished aUmt 
the year 1613. The present rr|>rr> 
aentative of this fiunikf, which is utie 
«f the most royal in Ireland, is un- 
known. 



'/ 
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NOTE F. See ptye 99. 
Table showing the Descent op O'Donnell, O'Gallaoher, O'Dohertt, and O'Boyle. 



34. Sednft — 8m Note E, No. S4. 



r 



LoehUinn, M. DonnchMih. 



Bishop of 



\- 



35. Alnmire, B. H. from 568 to 
571. 



36. Aedh, R. H. from 57S to 599. 

37. Maelooblu, R. H. from 619 to 
615. He WM the ddeit 
•on of the monarch Aedh. 



38. Ce 



35. Lttghaldh. ancestor of the 
I Cinel Lnlghdheach. 

86. Ronan. 

37. Oarbh. 

38. Ccnntkeladh. 



of 



lacb. R. H. from642 to 654. 

39. Domhnall. 

40. Donnchadh. 

41. Ruaidhri. 

I 

42. Ruarcan. 

43. GaIlehobhar« 

44. Blajghnui. 

45. Donnchadh O'GaUagher. 

I 

46. Amhlaolbh O'G. 

47. Domhnall O'G. 

I 

48. DiarmaidO'G. 

49. Aedh O'G. 

50. Maelruanaidh 0*0. 

51. Nichdl O'G. 

52. Donnchadh O'G. 

53. FergalO'G. 

54. Aedh O'G. 

55. Gilla-CoimhdeO'O. 

56. Nichol O'G. 



Flaman. 

Maengal. 

Docnartach, progenitor 
of O'Dohert y. 

BfaenghaL 

Donnchadh O'D. 

Bfaenghal O'D. 

Domhnall O'D. 

Donnchadh Donn O'D. 

Domhnall Finn O'D. 

Conchobhar O'D. 

Diarmaid O'D. 

Muirchertach O'D. 

Aengua O'D. 

I 
Ruaidhri O'D. 

DomhnaU O'D. 

Conchobhar O'D. 

Aendilcs O'D. 



39. Muirchertach. 



40. Dalach. 



I 



b, vonngest 
died in 868. 



41. Eignechan,diedin901. 

I 

42. DomhnaU Bfor. progenitor 

of the O'DonneUa. 



Bradagan. 

Balgh*^. progenitor 
0- Boyle. 



I O'C 
rboan. 



43. Cathbharr. 

I 



Gart 

Aiodiles O'Boyle. 



44. GillichrirtO'D.diedl038. Oai*-Bn«Me O'B. 



?onc^ 



I 



'J 



45. Cathbharr O'Donnell. 

46. Conn O'Donnell. 

47. Tadhg O'DoonelL 

48. Aedh O'Donnell. 

49. DomhnaU O'Donndl. 

50. Donnchadh O'DonneU. 

51. Eigneehan, died 1905. 
59. DomhnaU Mor. died 1913. 

53. DomLaU Og, died 1964. 

54. Aedh, 1333. .. r -^ I 
65. Niall Garhh. 134$. H^L^-x T™ 



Celiac h O'B. 



obliar O'H. 



Blenn.an O'B. 



A'Qdiles O'B. 

Aedh O'B. 

I 
>fennr>an O'B. 

I 
NiaU Ruadh O'B. 

Toirdhfdbliacli Mor. 



Toiid! 



Nlau'o*B. 



belbaehOg. 



I 



ihelbhacli O'B. 



DomhnaU. died 1342. jg. ToiiihiibjuK* an Fhlobi lWb«0'B 



John 0*D.. sued. 1349. 



I 
59. Tuathal. 

€0. Edmond. 
I chieC 
J d.l534. 

61. Eoghan. 

chief. 
d.l5G0. 



57. John O'G. 

58. Aedh 00. 

59. Ruaidhri O'G. 



DomhnaU Og, 
died 1874. 



■I 



Conchobhar an einigh 
O'D.. died 1413. 



I "If 

57. NiaU Garbh, 1437. 



U^ 



58 



. Aedn 



ihn 



60. John O'G. 

61. Tuathal Balbh, chief, d 1541. 

69. Sir John O'G. 

63. Cathaoir O'G.. 1575. 
I 



69. Art,^S. 1590. 54^ Tuathal O'GaUagher. 

63. Eoghan. 

I 

64. Aedh. 

I 

65. Art. 

66. AedhOgwaaliviaginthe 

latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and was 
the senkir rspresenutive 
of the race of ConaU 
Culban. 



DomhnaU. died 1440. 

Brian Dubh. died 1496. 

Conchobhar Camch, 
died 1516. 

FeidhUm O'D. 

John O'D.. died 1589. 

John Oge O'D. 

Sir Cahir O'Doherty. 
slain A. D. 1608. 



I 



Ruadh, 1505. 



59. Aedh Dubh. 1537. 

60. Alagimns. 1563. 



TidbgOge. 

Toirdhelbhach Ruadh 
O'Boyle. chief of Boy. 
lagh, in the pn 
oounty of DonegaL 



61. Aedh. died 1600. 



61. Calbhach. died 1566. 

I 



69. Aedh Ruadh. fled to Spain 69. Coon, died 1563. 
where he died in the year ) 

1609. His brother Rnry 68. Sir Niall Garbh, d. 1696. 

SLSr^KSri^iSfL 6«.cJu.lUn»..Wn.«,«. 

representative of ConaU 
Golban. 



I Margaret Shcile. 
66. Col. Menus, alain 1736. 



67. Hugh More. 



68. Sir 



I 



Neal Oarbh. d. 1811. 



69. Sir Neal Beag. 

70. Sir Rlcliai^ Aanesky 

O'Donnell, the pie* 
sentchiefofthisUae. 
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Tbe following Notices of the Principality of Tirconnbll, translated from 
THE Annals of toe Four Masters, will show that the O'Donnells had lit- 
tle Sway in Tirconnell till after the arrival of the English in Ireland. 

641. Maclbrcsail and Moclanfaidh died, and Flann Eanaigh was mortally wound(;d. 

These were of the race of Conall Gulbaii. 
670. Dungal, son of Macl tulle, chief of Cinel Boghaine, was slain by Loingscch, tin* 

son of Aengus, chief of Cinel Conaill. 
762. Murchadh, the son of Flaithbhcrtach, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain. 
749. Loingsech, sou of Flaithbhcrtach, lord of Cinel Conaill, died. 
817. Maelbrcsail, son of Murchadli, lord of Cinel Conaill, wai? slain by Murchadh, mmi 

of Maclduin. 
868. Dalach, son of Muirchertach, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain. [lie was thu 

first person of the O'Donnell line who obtained chief sway in the territor} . 

See A. D. 901]. 
896. Maelbresail, son of Maeldoraidh, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain in the buttle of 

Sailtin by Murchadh, son of Maclduin, lord of Cinel Eoghain. 
899. Fogartach, son of Maeldoraidh, lord of Cinel Conaill, fell on his own s[K>ar, uud 

died in consequence of it. 
901. Eignechan, son of Dalach, son of Muirchertach, lord of Cinel Conaill, iVivA. [He 

was also of the line of the O^Donnells]. 
955. Maolcoluim 0*Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, died. 
960. Aengus O* Maeldoraidh, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain by the Cinel Conaill 

themselves. 
962. Murchertach O^Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain by his own people. 
965. Maoiliosa 0*Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain. 
974. Gilla-Coluim O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, went on a predatory excursion 

into Offaly. In tlie next year he was slain by Domhnall O'Neill, uionareli of 

Ireland. 
978. Tighernan O'Maeldoraidb, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain. 
989. Aedh O^Maeldoraidli, lord of Cinel Conaill, died. 
996. Ruaidhri, son of Niall O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, died. 
999. Flaithbhcrtach O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain by his own iHM)plr. 
loio. Maelruanaidh O'Macldoraidh, lord of Cinel Conaill, was captured by Hriun Ht)ru. 
1026. Maelruanaidh O'Maeldoraidli, lord of Cinel Conaill, went over sea on a pilgri- 
mage, and died on his pilgrimage the next year. 
1029. Muirchertach 0*Maeldoraidh, was slain by thcO'Canannains at Kath-Cauannuau 
IRISH ARCH. see. 6. 2 X 
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1030. Ruaidhri O^Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain at the Mudhorn [now 
the mer Mourne, near Lifford] by Aedh O'NeiU. 

1045. Fkithbhertach O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, died. 

1059. Niall (yiiaeldonddh, lord of Cinel Conaill, died penitently. 

1 07 1 . Riuddhri O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain by Aengus O'Maeldoraidh. 

1075. Donnchadh O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain. 

1083. Domhnall O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain by his own people. 

1085. Murchadh O'Maeldoraidh, lord of Cinel Conaill, tower of the magnificence, hos- 
pitality, and valour of the north, died. 

1093. Aedh O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was blinded by Domhnall O'Loughlin, 
king of AilecL 

1 135. Ruaidhri O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, a warlike tower of defence, chari- 
table, and humane, was slain by the men of Magh Itha [Barony of Raphoe]. 

1 153. Flaithbhertach O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was drowned, with his wife 
Duvcola, the daughter of Turlogh O'Conor, monarch of Ireland. 

1 156. Aedh, son of Rory O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, was slain by O'Kane. 

1 160. Two O'Maeldoraidhs were treacherously slain by the Aithcleirech O'Canannain, 
lord of Cinel Conaill, and the same Aithcleirech and two O'Canannains were 
slain in revenge by the Cinel Conaill. 

1165, Maghnus O'Canannain, lord of Cinel Conaill, died. 

1 172. O'Maeldoraidh was defeated by the Cinel Eoghain. 

1 1 84. The monastery of Assaroe [£as Ruaidh], was founded by Flaithbhertach 
O'Maddoraidh. 

1197. Flaithbhertach O'Maeldoraidh, lord of Cinel Conaill, Cinel Eoghain, and Oriel, 
defender of Temur, heir presumptive to the crown of Ireland, a second Conall 
in valour, another CuchuUin in feats of arms, another Guaire in hospitali^, 
and another Mac Lughach in heroism, died on Inis Samhaoir [now Fish Island, 
in the river Erne, dose to the cataract of Assaroe], on the second day of Febru- 
ary, in the thirtieth year of his reign, and fifty-ninth of his age. Immediately 
after his death, Eachmarcach O'Doherty assumed the chieftainship of Cinel- 
Conaill, but was slain a fortnight after his infljl^uration by John De Courcey. 

laoa Eigneachan O'Donnell was lord of Cinel Conaill! 

1 207. Eigneachan O'Donnell, lord of Cinel Conaill, was shun. 

NOTE G. Seepage 122. 
O'Farrell, in his Linea Antiqua^ and M. Laine, Genealogist to Charles X., in his 
pedigree of Count Mac Carthy, have taken many liberties with the ancient Irish autho- 
rities in giving the descent of the Munster families. M. Laind actually falsifies his autho- 
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rities, and O'Farrell writes the following very incorrect remark under Lugadius, whom 
he makes, ¥rithout any authority « the eldest son of Oilioll Flannbeg, king of Munstcr, 
and fourth in descent from Oilioll Olum, the ancestor of all the nobility of Munster of 
the Heberian race : 

" Lugadius, king of Munstcr, for three years, had ^younger brother, Darius Ccarb, 
ancestor to O'Donovan, O'Cuilcn of Carbery, &a, and to Criomthan Mor, king of 
Dalrieda, in Scotland, from whom descended many families there. This Lugad had 
two sons by a second wife, viz., Lughach, from whom the territory of Liighach-Eile is 
so called ; and Cobhthach, a quo O^Cobhthay, of Cuil-fcadha.*' 

But O'Flaherty, who is a far better authority than O'Farrell, agrees with the most 
authentic Irish M8S. in making Lugadius, not the firsts but the third sun of Oliull 
Flannbeg ; and in making Crimthann Mor, not King of Dalrieda in Scotknd, but mo- 
narch of all Ireland. Ilis words are as follows : 

^''Anno 366. Crunthannus filius Fidachi Ileberio e semine Acliaio Mogmedonio 
sororio suo Temorio; extrcmum diem qxiiete claudenti substituitur Rex Ilibcruise annid 
tredecim. Transmariiiis expcditionibus in Gallia, k Britannia mcmorabilis crat : uxo- 
rem habuit Fidengam e rcgio Connactis stemmate, sed nullam sobolem reliipiit 

** Crimthanni regis abavus Fiachus Latus vertex rex Momonio* duos Oliilus genu it 
Flannmor & Flannbeg cognominibus distinctos. Oliilus Flannmor rex Momouiai sobolis 
expers Olillum Flannbeg fratrem adoptavit Olillo Flannbeg regi Momonia? sujicrcrant 
Achaius rex Momonia?, Darius Kearb, ex quo O'Donnawan, Lugadius & Eugenius. 

*'*• Darius Kearb pncter Fidachimi Crimthanni regis, & Mongfinmc regime Hibernia* 
patrem genuit Fiachum Figente, & Achaium Liathanach, ex quo Ilyliutlmn in agro 
CorcagiensL Fiacho Figente nomen, & originem debet Hy Figenta rcgio dim variis 
principibus Celebris in media Momoni® planicie usque ad mcdiimi montis Luachra in 
Kierrigia ad Australem Sinanni fluminis ripam ; licet hodie hoc nomine vix nota, sed 
Limericensis comitatus planities appellata.'' — Ogygia^ pp. 380, 381. 

There can be no doubt that O'Fkherty is perfectly correct in making Crimthann 
Mor mac Fidaigh monarch of all Ireland, as his name is found in all the ancient lists of 
the Irish monarchs, and as it is stated in Cormac's Glossary, under the word Hlo^ 61 me, 
that he abo extended his dominion over North Britain and Wales, where he estublisIuHi 
colonies, and where many places received names from his people. The passage, which 
is one of the most curious and important in Irish history, runs as follows : 

In can po ba mop nepc no n-^ae6ul pop 6pernuib, po panoptic Qlbuin eccippu 
I pcpanoup : ocup po picip c6c oupaip oia capaic leo, ocup ni ba lujue no rpeboutp 
Jaeoil ppia muip anaip quam m Scocica, ocup do ponca a n-apapu ocup u pi^- 
ouince ano; inoe oicicup Dino cpaoui, .1. Upeoui Cpiiiiramo Hloip, mic pioaij, pi 
€peno, ocup Qlban, ocup co muip n-lcc; ec inoe epc 5^r^'»"^'P "^i n-J5<^e6ul, .1. 
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Cell mop pop 6pu TTlapa n-lcc 7c. Ocuf if oo'n poino pin Bep a ca t)inD map 
6ecam 1 eipib &pefxxn Copn, .i. Dun mic Ciarain ; op ip mac m nt ip map ip m 
6pecnaip. Ocup po bdoop po'n cuihacc pm co cianaiB lap ciaccam paqioic. t>e 
pin, qiOy po Boi Coipppe mupc ac arai ji6 paip co a muincip ocup co a caipoe, 

*' At the time that the sway of the Graels was great over the Britons, thej divided 
Albion between them in holdings, and each knew the habitations of his Mends ; and 
the Graels did not carry on less agriculture on the east of the sea (channel) than at home 
in Scotaca, and they erected habitations and regal forts there : inde dicitur Dinn Tm- 
dui, L e. the triple-fossed fort of Crunthann Mor Mac Fidhaigh, kmg of Erin, Alba, 
and as far as the Iccian sea; et inde est Glastimber na n-Graedhal [Glastonbury of 
the Graels], » large church, which is on the brink of the Iccian sea, &c. And it was at 
the time of this division also that Dinn Map Lethain, in British Cornwall, received ita 
name, L e. Ihin uiic Liathain ; for map^ in the British, is the same as mac. And they 
continued in this power for a long time after the arrival of St Patrick. It was at this 
time Coirpre Muse was dwelling in the east with his family and friends,'* &c. 

Eochaidh, the iirst son of Olioll Flannbeg, left no issue, and the line of Fidach, the 
eldest son of Daire Cearb, became extinct in Crimthann Mor, who succeeded aa 
monarch of Ireland in the year 366. On failure of issue in the line of Fidach, tlie 
next heir, according to the law of primogeniture, was, in the line of Fiacha Figeinte, 
the second son of Daire Cearb ; and tracing this line, according to the evidence of the 
ancient genealogical Irish MSS., we find it represented in the tenth century by Donovan, 
son of Cathal, chief of Hy-Figeinte, who was slain in a pitched battle, and his alliea, 
the Danes of Munster, slaughtered by the renowned Brian Boru, in the year 977. 
But after the death of the monarch Crimthann Mor Mac Fidaigh, this line was tup- 
pressed by the more powerful sept of the Dal Cais, and also by the race of Lughaidh, 
ancestor of the Mac Carthys, and was never after able to regain the sovereignty <^ 
Munster; but they retained Bruree, the seat of their great ancestor Olioll Olum, and 
the most fertile territory in all Ireland, which, from respect to their high descenti 
they were permitted to possess free of tribute. O'Heerin refers to this fact in hia .;:| 
topographical poem, in the following lines : 

Dual o' O' Donnab6m t>uih Cuipc 
Qn c5p-pi, *na dp lonjpuipc; 

/6a leip yan cfop po'n mdi^ moiU, 
Ipna cldip pfopjo Sionomn. 
** Hereditary to O'Donovan of the Fort of Core (i. e. Bruree) 
Was this land, as a land of encampment ; 

Ue possessed without tribute, the lands along the sluggish rioer Maigue, 
And the plains down to the Shannon.*' 
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NOTE II. See pages 226 and 231. 

Op the Armorial Bearings and Banners op the ancient Irish. 

Dr. Keating has written the following remarks on the banners of the ancient 
Irish, in his notice of the Battle of Magh Hath : 

Iple Domnall, mac Qeoo, mic Qmmipioc, P( Gipionn, ni^ao car TTlhui^e Par, 
QIC op mapbao Conjal Claon, do B(, 'na Rfj Ulao oeic m-bliaona; ajup ap upupu 
a airne ap in pcaip-pi d'6 n-^aipriop Car TTlhui^e Par, ^p ab opoui jre in r-innioU, 
ocup in c-opDu^ao do bfoD ap plua^aiB ^^oidioI pe h-ucc doI a n-iombualao, no 
DO cop cara ooib; oip do bfoD apo-caoipioc ap in pluai^ uile, ajup cuoipioc up 
jac plua^-buioion d6 m-btoo pd na pmacc, ajup puairionrap a m-bpacaij jac 
caoipij pa leic, ap a n-aicioncaoi jac pluaj-Buioion oiob peac a ceile, leip na 
Seancaoaib, apa m-bfoD o*piacai5 beir do laraip na n-uapal pe lin curu no com- 
Bliocc DO dup D'a ceile, lonnup 50 m-bfoD paoapc pul aj na Seancaoaib up jnioih- 
upraib rya n-uupal, p6 paipneip pfpinni j do odanaih ap a ivodlaib lecir ap leur ; 
ayup ap uime pin do bi a SheancaiD p6in a B-pocaip DhoiiinaiU, liiic Qodu, Pij 
Gipionn, pe h-ucc cuca mhuije Rac, Oip ap m-beir do Ohoihnall uj qiiull u 
j;-coinni Chon^il, Ri Uluo, ajup lao do jac leac o* abainn, ajup up b-puicpin 
plua^ a ceile ooib, piappui jiop Domnall o'a 8heancaiD yac meip^e 50 n-u puuir- 
loncap pa peac oiob, ajup noccap in Seancaio pin do, amail Ida^rap 'pun luoio 
Dap ab copac " Cp6an cia^aio caca Chonjull," map a b-puil in ponn po up puuir- 
loncap Ri Ulao f 6in : 

Yeoman buioe a ppoll uaine 

Comapra na Cpaob Ruaioe, 
y map 00 bf a^ Concubop caio, 

Qca u^ Consul ap Con^6il. 

Qp imcian 6 do rionnpjaoop ^aoioil ^ndru^ao na puairionoap, ap lopj Chlbinne 
Israel, l^'p jnafhiijiOD 'pan 6{ipc lao, p^ linn ^^oiDil do mapcoinn, an ran do 
bdoap Clann Israel ay rpiall qiep in ITIuip puaiD, ujup ITIaoipc 'na upo-raoipioc 
oppa. Da epeib 0^5 imoppo, do baoap ann, ajup puacioncapap Icir uj juc cpeib 
6106 pa pech. 

Cpeab Ruben, Mandragora, 'n a bpacai^ map puairioncup, 
Cpeab Simeon, 5a, 'n a bpacai^ map puaicionnip, 
Cpeab Levi, an 6ipc *n a bpucai^ map puuicioncup, 
Cpeab Juda, leoman 'n a bpacui^ map puairioncup, 
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Cpeab Isacar, apal, 'n a bpacai j map puaicioncup, 

Cpeab Stabulon, lon^, 'n a bpaoaij; map puaicioncup, 

Cpeab Neptalem, oealb ouim alloio, 'n a bpacai^ map puaicioncup, 

Cpeab Grad, oeulb bainleomaiiif 'n a bpacai; mop puaicioncup, 

Cpeab Joseph, capB 'n a bpacai^ map puairioncup, 

Cpeab Benjamin, paolcu, 'n a bpacai^ mop puairionrup, 

Upeub Dan, naraip neime, 'n a bpacaij^ mop puoicioncup, 

Cpeab Aser, cpaob olo, 'n a bpacai^ map puairioncup. 

Q5 po puioio^ao an c-peancoioe ap puuirioncupaib Cloinne Israel, amail leu^op 
a pemlebap ^eacaom a n-Upmumoin, 'p an laoio pe ptop : 

Qirne cam ^ac meip^e mop, 
Po baoi a^ cloinn uallai^ lacob, 
Ceapc neac ap a h-airle onn, 
Q5 a mbear airrie a n-anmann. 
Cpeab Pubon, par pop cobaip, 
Ro b'i a meipje fnanopojaip, 
l^ae buan po caic an cpeab che, 
Ro lean pluojh, maich a meip^e. 
Cpeab Simeon nip ptop-meipje, 
dec 5a ouaibpioc olbpefp^e, 
Simeon an cpiona ceal^ac, 
Um Diona ba oibpeap^ac. 
Cpeab ^euhi, luce na h-Qipce, 
lomoa a o-cpeoio 'p a o-qiom-ramce 
6u CQipjio o'd pl6mce peo 

paijpm na h-Qipce aco. a 

TTleipje a^ rpeibh luoa ampa 
% Samail leomain lun-calma ; 

Cpeab looaip a n-uaip peip^e 
Slua^ Diomaip *ma n-oeij-meipje. 
Cpeab Ipacap an ^loip jlom, 
meip^e a ice map apain, 
lomoa ploj 50 n-oeipje n-opeac 
Um an meip^e mop maipeach. 
Cpeab Srabulon na pnall n-jlan 
Oealb a meip^e lon^ luccmap, 
6a ^nae pop ronnaib cana 
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Cac* na lon^iB luccriiapu. 
OealB oaim allaio maip, ^ipp> vhip, 
Qj qieiB Nepoalem nciihni j, 
Do'n qieib po cleadc ppaoc peip^e, 
Nip reapc laoc 'mun luair-meipje. 
TTleip^e aj cpeiB 560 a n-jleo- jail 
map oeilb biop ap Bain-leomain, 
Nocap cim pe ppaoc h peipje 
Jac laoc pinn 'mun pi^-vneip^e. 
rrieipjc map rapb 50 nop neipc 
Coip aj qieib lope^ oipoelpc, 
8uairnioD na pipioo baoBa, 
dn cm 106 o'dp comapoa. 
Cpeab 6eniamin 50 m-bpij mip, 
No bioD a meip^e op meip^ib, 
rrieipje map an b^paol b-pojlac, 
Oeipje 'p an caom comopoac. 
Cpeab t>an, ba ouaibpioc an opeum, 
Oipeacc neimnec coij^e cuaicioll, 
Cpen pe arjom ba ooij 6e, 
map narpai^ moip a liieip^e. 
Cpeab Qp^p, nip cpuaio im cpao, 
meipje Dap lean map locap, 
map aon cap aill a co^a, 
1p cpaob alamn pionn-ola. 
Ro aipmiop call a o-cpeaba, 
Po aipim me a meip^eoa, 
map caiD Dion^na na o-cpeab o-ce, 
Jan a h-iomoa a naicne. 

The MS. copies of Kcating*8 History differ very considerably in this passage, and 
it is therefore necessary to say that the foregoing extract has been taken from Andn.'w 
M*Curtin's copy (A. D. 1 703), in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, c<)m[»ttritl 
with the copy written by O'Mulconry, in the Library of Trinity College. The lV»lluw- 
ing very elegant translation is from the Latin version of Keating, by Dr. John Lynch, 
of which a good copy of the original MS. is in the Editor's possession : 

''£x Historia Muighrathensem pugnam referente, in quA Donaldus inclituin u 
Congallo Ultoniae Rege reportavit victoriam, facile percipitur quH^ni apte Ilibernuruin 
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acies instructs tunc fuerint, cum ad signa conferenda se accingebant ; uni cnim Impe- 
ratori totus Exercitus, et singulis Ducibus singuls oohortes parebaut: In cujuscunquc 
etiam cohortis vcxillis ea 63rmbola viscbantur qun indicabant quis cuique cohorti dux 
prserat Quapropter seniciorum partes erant cuique pugnse adesse, ut res ab utraque 
gente gestas ob oculos haberent, quo Veritas qun scriptis poetea mandarent, ezploratior 
esset. Hinc Hibemie Regi in procinctu ad pugnam banc ineundam posito, suus An- 
tiquarius adstitit, quern ubi exercitus uterque in fluvii ripis utrinque conastens ad 
mutuum conspectum pervenit, Rex Donaldus suscitatus est quasnam tesseras, quaeque 
hostes signa ferebant, qus ei sigiUatim aperuit Antiquarius, prout eo poeznate pandi- 
tur, cujus initium, Cpen cio^uio caca Con^ail, in quo hoc versu, Ultonia^ Regis in- 
signia exprimuntur: 

Gesserat in viridi flavum bombice leonem 
Crebroa progenies, Conchauri sjmbola clari 
Congallus, qu» nunc signis intexta videntur. 

Jam inde a tempore quo Grathelici nunc Hiberni dicti, se Israelites in ^gypto sociarunt 
Crathelo gentis authore adhuc supcrstitc, vexillis suis imaginum varietate docoriindis 
incubuerunt Israelitariun exemplo, qui per Mare Rubrum Moyse Duce, proficisceutcs, 
variis figuris signa sua distinxerunt, Exercitu ex duodecem tribubus conilato, qucnun 
singulis SU& erat peculiaris tessera in labaris expressa, qua secerneretur a relit^uis. 
TribuB Ruben Mandragoram, Simeon hastam, Levi Arcam, Juda Leonem, Isachar 
Asinum, Zabulon Navem, Neptali Araneam, Gad Leoenam, Joseph Taurum, Benjamin 
Lupam, Dan Serpentem, et Asser Olei ramum in signis pro symbolo habuenmt. Priscus 
quidam pioeta, figuras istas vexillis Israelitarum additas versibus Hibernicis complexus 
est e vetusto Libro dcpromptis apud Leacoeniam in Ormoni& repcrto : Quorum sensum 
versus Latini scquentes exprimunt 

Grandia signa mihi sunt nota propago Jacobi 

Quae pneclara tulit, non cuivis cognita vati ; 

Mandragone prolem Rubin simulacra prasibant 

In signis, multiun valid& comitante caterva. 

In labaro stirpis claro e Simone creates 

(Qui fuit astutus, prudens, strenuusque tuendo) 

Picta refulsit imago formidabilis hast®. 

Levitici, quibus est arose custodia cure 

Et quibus est armentorum vis magna gregumque, 

G^tata in signo vobis tulit area salutem. 

Vexillis sobolis Judn procera ferocis 

Forma leonis erat, stirpem hanc impund lacessat 
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Nemo, lacertorum magno, nam roborc prsstat. 
Isacara tribus fulgenti fulgida in auro 
In labaris Asini speciem gcstabat amoenam 
Agminibus cinctam pugilum quibus ora rubebaut. 
A Zabulone sati, quos ornat opima supcllex. 
Immense ratis, in signis habuere iiguram, 
Qui crebr5 secuere leves in navibiis undas. 
Crure brevi et celeri cervus spcctabilis ortoe 
Nephthalemo gentis vexillum pictus adornat. 
Quo; ruit impavida in puguas, et signa frequentat. 
Pugnacis Gradoo stirpis vexilla leccnum 
Prtttulcrant : ea gens, pugnse veiiicnte procclla 
Non ignava coit sub signis agmiiie nmlto. 
Percelebris eoboles, a tc, Josephe, profecta 
In signis tauri fortis latcra urduu monstrat. 
Bcngamiiia tribus signis melioribus usa 
Quam rcliqus, robusta lupum tulit ore rapaccni. 
In sacro labaro, splendente rubedine tinctum. 
Natos a Danno metuendos martius ardor 
Fecit, honoratos caut^ prudentia mentis ; 
Signifer bis pugnas inituris prffitulit anguis. 
Asseri soboli pecus ampla parayit honorem, 
Hsec ubi se bello accinxit, populariter uno 
Assensu ramum sibi tolli curat olivfe. 
Singula signorum, tribuum quoque nomina dixi 
Caetera praetereo populi decora ampla valentia." 

Without going so far back as the time of Moses and his cotemporar}- Gaodhal, the 
ancestor of the Mi les i a n s, we may well believe that the Irish people became acquaintcnl 
with the Old Testament, and consequently with the standards borne by tlie twelve 
tribes of Israel, immediately after their conversion to tlie Christian religion. That 
standards were in use in Ireland before Christianity, it would now be diiKcult 
to prove, and perhaps not fair to deny ; but it appears from the most anricnt 
fragments of Irish literature which have descended to our times, that the mein;e^ 
or standard, was in use at a very early period, and we find references in the lives 
of the primitive Irish saints to several consecrated banners caUed by the name of 
Catkack, It does indeed appear from poems written by some of tlie bards uf UUter 
in the seventeenth century, that it was then the opinion that the Irish had, even in the 
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first century, used, not only banners distinguished by certain colours and badges, but 
also armorial bearings or escutcheons. Thus, Owen O'Donnelly, in his reply to Mac 
Ward, contends that the red hand of Ulster was derived from the heroes of the Red 
Branch, and that, therefore, it belonged by right to Magennis, the senior represen- 
tative of Conall Cearnach, the most distinguished of those heroes, and not to O'Neill, 
whose ancestors, although they had no connexion with those heroes by descent, had 
usurped the sovereignty of Ulster. 

That the ancient Irish, from the earliest dawn of their history, carried standards to 
distinguish them in battle, is quite evident from all the ancient Irish accounts of 
battles, but when they first adopted armorial bearings is not perhaps now very easy to 
prove. The Editor has examined more tombstones in old Irish churchyards than per- 
haps any one now living, with an anxious wish to discover ancient Irish inscriptions 
and armorial bearings, but among the many tombs he has seen, he has not observed 
any escutcheon for a Milesian Irish family older than the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He is, therefore, satisfied that the Irish families first obtained the complex coat*^ of 
arms which they now bear from England, retaining on the shield, in many instances, 
those simple badges which their ancestors had on their standards, such as the red hand 
of O'Neill, the cat and salmon of O'Cathain, or O'Kane, &c &c., with such additions 
as the ELing at Arms thought proper to introduce, in order to complete the escutclieon 
aiW the Anglo-Norman system of heraldry, according to the rank of the family for 
whom the coat was so manufactured. 

The Editor has found the following metrical descriptions of the standard}^ of 
O'Doherty, O'Sullivan, and O'Loughlin, in a MS. in the collection of Messrs. Hodges 
and Smith, Dublin, No. 208, and he thinks them worth inserting here, as being % ery 
curious, though the period at which they were written has not been yet satisfactc>rily 
determined. The descriptions of the two former appear to be of considerable antiquity, 
but that of O'Loughlin savours of modem times, from the language and measure. 

Suaicioncap Ui Docapcai j. 

Cpean ra^aiD coca Cumn, 
Ui Oocapcai^ le cup comluinn, 
Q cloioeaih cpop-opoa cara 
Op rneipje an 6pD-plara : 
Yeoman ip piolap polo, 
Oeacaip cope na cian-pojla, 
Q m-b6n-Bpac p'onamail ppoill, 
Gajal cpom-join a cionoiU. 
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*' Bearings op O'Doiierty. 

Mightily advance the battalions of Conn, 
With O'Doherty to engage in battle, 
His battle sword with golden cross. 
Over the standard of tliis great chief : 
A lion and bloody eagle, — 
Hard it is to repress his plunder, — 
On a white sheet of silken satin. 
Terrible is tlie onset of his forces." 

The Editor is sorry to find that the O'Dohertys do not at present bear tlu»se i^yiu- 
bols in their coat of arms ; the arms of Chief Justice Duherty, as shown in stained glass 
on a window in the Library of the Queen's Inns, Dublin, are entirely different. 

SuaicioTica|» Ui Sbuileabain a 5-cac Caipglinne. 

t)o c\n\ qi^an aj ceacc 'p an maij 
nieipje pleacca phinjin uapail, 
Q fleaj 50 naraip niirie 
Q pluaj 'na o-cpeoin o-reinnci^e. 

''Bearings of O'Sullivan in the Battle of Caisglinn. 

I see mightily advancing in the plain 
The banner of the race of noble Finghin, 
His spear with a venomous adder [entwined']^ 
His host all fiery champions.'' 

The O'Sullivans have since added many other symbols, as two lions, a boar, buck, 
&C., but their neighbours, the O'Donovans, have retained the simple hand, and ancient 
Irish sword entwined with a serpent, without the addition of any other symbol derived 
from the Anglo-Norman system of heraldry. 

Suaicioncap Ui Loclumn boipne. 

Q 5-campa Ui loclumn oob* pollup a fn-bl6c-Bpac pp6iU, 
Q 5-ceann jac qiooo, le copnaih do Idrcnp jled, 
Sean oaip roprac ap ^-copnaiii le mat 50 c6ip, 
If anncoip 50pm pa copaiB 00 c6bla 6ip. 
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*' Bearings op O^Loughlin Burren. 

In O'Lougblin's camp was visible on a fair satin sheet, 
To be at the head of each battle, to defend in battle-field, 
An ancient fruit-bearing oak, defended by a chieftain justly. 
And an anchor blue, with folds of a golden cable.*' 

The armorial bearings of the old Irish families, as preserved on their tombs since 
the reign of Henry VIII., if carefully collected, would throw much light on the kind 
of badges they had borne on their standards previously to their adoption of the 
Anglo-Norman system of heraldry, and it is to be hoped that the Irish College of he- 
ralds will accomplish this task. 

NOTE I. Seepage 267. 

The most curious account as yet discovered of the ancient Irish Kernes and Gallo- 
glasses, is given by the Lord Deputy St Leger, in a letter to the king, written from 
Maynooth, on the 6th of April, 1 543. In this letter the Lord Deputy goes on to state 
that he had heard a report that ** His Majestic was about to go to war with France or 
Scotland, and requests to know the King's pleasure if he should raise a body of native 
Irish soldiers to attend him in the invasion of France," and he then goes on as follows : 

** But in case your Majestic will use their servyce into Fraunce, your Highnes muste 
then be at some charges with them; ffor yt ys not in ther possibilitie to take that jour- 
ney without your helpe ; for ther ys no horseman of this lande, but he hathe his horse 
and his two boyes, and two hackeneys, or one hockeney and two chiefTe horse, at the 
leste, whose wages must be according ; and of themselffes they have no ryches to ffur- 
nyshe the same. And, assuredly, I thinkc that for ther fifeate of warre, whiche ys for 
light scoores, ther ar no properer horsemen in Christen ground, nor more hardie, nor yet 
that can better indure hardencsse. I thinkc your Majestic may well have of them ffyve 
hundred and leave your Englishe Pale well ffurnysshed. And as to ther ffootemen 
they have one sortc whiche be harnessed in mayle, and bassencttcs having every of 
them his weapon, callyd a sparre, moche like the axe of the Towre, and they be named 
Galloglasse ; and for the more part ther boyes bcare for them thre darts a peice, whiche 
dartes they throw cr they come to the hande stripe : these sorte of men be those that 
doo not lighdy abandon the ffeilde, but byde the brunte to the deathe. The other sorte 
callid Kerne, lar nak«i men^ but onely ther sherts and small coates ; and many tymes, 
whan they come to the bycker, but bare nakyd saving ther shurts to hyde ther pre- 
vy tes ; and those have dartes and shorte bowes : which sorte of people be bothe hardy and 
cly ver to serche woddes or morasses, in the which tliey be harde to be beaten. And if 
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Your Majcstie will convert them to Morespikcs and handegouncs I tliinke they wohlc 
in that ffeate, with small instructions, doo your Highness greate service ; fibr as fur 
gonners ther be no better in no land then they be, for the nombcr they have, whiche 
be more than I wolde wishe they had, onles yt wer to serve your Majestie. And also 
these two sortes of people be of suche hardeness that ther ys no man that evi*r I 
sawe, that will or can endure the paynes and evill ffare that they will sustaync ; fl'ur 
in the sommer when come ys nere rype, they seke none other meate in tyme of node, 
but to scorkc or swyll the cares of wheatc, and cate the same, and water to ther drinke ; 
and with this they passe ther lyves, and at aU tymcs they eate such meate us ffcw other 
could lyve with. And in case your pleasure be, to have them in redynos to sent* 
Y'our Majestie in any these sortes, yt may then please the same, as woll to sijrnilie 
your pleasure therein, as also what wages I shall truyne them unto. And so, huvin;; 
knowledge of your pleasure therein, I shall endeavour my selile, according my mn^t 
bounden duetie, to accomplishe tlic same. The sooner I shall have knowlcdirc of your 
pleasure in that behalfle, the better I shall)e liable to performe yt 

** From Your Majesties castcll of Maynothe the 6th of Aprill [1543]. 

"Antony J5Entle<:kr." 

The preceding extract is taken from a copy made several years since from the ori- 
ginal, by James Ilardiman, Esq., autlior of the History of Galway. The document has 
since been printed, but not very correctly, in the State PajKirs, vol. iii. Part 111. 
]>. 444. London, 1834. 



QJp n-a cptocniij^ao le Seaan, mac Gamoinn O15, ihic pem-Gumomn, mic 
LliUiam, ihic Concubciip, mic Gumoinn, mic OorinunU LOhonnabuin, iin rpeiip 
lu oeaj DO ml Oecenibep, 1842. Jo j-cuipio Dici cpioc mair oppamn uile. 
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INDEX. 



Page. 

AEDH, a man's name; meaning, and 
present Anglicised form of, . . 286 
Aedh, Mac Ainmirech, monarch of Ire- 
land, 259 

Aedh, of the Green Dress, son of Eoch- 

aidh. King of Alba, 48, 49 

Aedh Slaine, monarch of Ireland, . . 8, 9 

Aedhan, a man's name, 288 

Aenach, or Oenach, meaning of, . . 67, n. 
Aengus, a man's name, now iEneos, . . 289 
Aeng^s, son of Lamh Gaibe, hero, . . 207 

Aengusaigh, who, 157 

Ailech Neid Palace, where, 3G 

, Palace of, blessed by St. Patrick, 140 

. King of, 204 

Ainh, an expletive particle, .... 309 

Aimergin, a man's name, 2iM) 

Ainlo, a hero of Ulster, 207 

Amair^n" UiH)ehaidh, 209 

Ainhalehuidli, a man's name among the 

Pagan Irish 290 

Anihas, moaning of thi» wonl, . . 139, UO 
Amhlooibh, a man's name of Danish ori- 
gin in Ireland, 290 

Anrod, meaning of the word, . . . 48, 49 

Aquarius, the sign, 112,113 

Ardan, a hero of Ulster, 207 



Page. 

Ard Uladh, where, 230 

Ard na himaircse, |80 

Armorial bearings 196,348,349 

Ath an eich, 272 

Ath an imairg, 142 

Ath-Cliath, now Dublin, 242 

B. 

Baedan, a man's name, 291 

Boodan, son of Ninnidh 162 

Banner, consecrated, i$m{ 

Banners described, . . 220. 227, 348, :i49 

Banquet, cursed, 21> 

Beann Gulbain, a mountain, wlitrt', . . 313 

Beards referred to, ....... 185 

Bearnas nior, gap of, wlun\ . . . . I5K 

BeaiTauihuin in Breif'ne, |4;j 

Bers. referred to 34.35, «. 

Benoit. the Bellonaof the Pagan Irish. 242 

BelU and Croziors referred to, . . :it*, :j«) 

Bennchor. where, 20, 27, m. 

Bird of Valour, curious reference to. 32, 33 

Bissextile year, 112,113 

Birra, now Birr, 20, 27 

Blathmac, a man's name, 291 

Bodesta, an ancient form of the adverb 
feasta, a08 
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Fage. 
Boghuinigh, extent of their territory, . 156 
Boinn river. See Boyne. 

Boyne River, 7, 194 

,• source of, 19 

Brain, hurt of, often improves the intel- 
lect, •. 282. 283 

Breasftl, a man's name, 290 

Bregia, territory of, 194 

Brenainn, St., of Birra, . . . . 26, 27 
Brenldnn, son of Finnloga, Saint, . 26, 27 

Brian a man's name, 289 

Bricin, a poet of Tuaim Dreagain, . . 283 

Bridges referred to, 78, 79, n. 

Bruighm Blai Bruga, 52, 53 

Bruighin da Choga, where, . . . 53, n. 
Broighin Forgaill Monach, . . . 52, 53 
Bruighin Mic Cecht, where, . . . 52, 53 

Bruighin Mic Datho 52, 53 

Bruighin h-ua Derga, or Bruighin da 
Berga. [The situation of this place 
was never yet pointed out hy any of 
the Irish topographical writers, but it 
is described in Leabhar na h«Uidhri, 
as on the River Dothair, now the Dod- 
der, near Dublin, and a part of the 
name is still preserved in that of Boher 
na breena, a well known place on that 
river], 50, 51 

C. 

Caerthannach's, who, 156 

Cainech Mac h-Ui Dalann, St., . . 26, 27 
Cairbre Niafer, King of Leinster, . .138 
Cairbre, son of King Niall of the Nine 

Hostages, 148 

Caimeoh, Sabt of Tuilen, now Dulaue, 146 

Cairpthecha. See Charioteers* 

Callad, meaning of the word, . . . .72 

Cancer, sign of, 114,115 

Carcair na n«giall, at Tara, . . . . 6, 7 



. Page. 

Carraic Eoghain, 104,105 

Cath, meaning of the word, . . . .214 
Cathach or Caah, meaning of the word . 196 

Cathair Conrui, where, 212 

Cathaoir Mor, monarch of Ireland, fami- 
lies descended from, .... 124, 125 

Cathbhadh, the Druid 209 

Cas Ciabhach, Rechtaire, ... 23, 32, 33 
Cauldrons referred to, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 58, 

59 
Cellach, son of Piachna, . . . . 42, 43 
Cellach, son of Maelcobha, monarch of 

Ireland, 84,85, l(iO 

Celtchar, an Ulster Hero, . . . 206, 207 
Cennfaeladh, son of Garbh, . . . .164 
Cennfaeladh, son of Oilell, his brain in- 
jured, curious, 278, 279 

Cenn Maghair, where, .... 204, 205 
Cernach the Long-shanked, .... 273 
Cethem Mac Fintain, an Ulster hero, . 209 
Chains, brought to battle, . . . 178,179 

Charioteers, 193 

Chess, curious references to, . . 36, 37« n. 
Cian, a man's name, now Kean, . . . 289 

Ciaran, St., 26, 27 

Cinel Conaill, who, and where, . 8, 9, 145 

Cinel Eogham, 8, 9, 145 

Clanna Rudhraighe, 2()4 

Clann Colmain, who, 8, 9 

Clann Breasail, where, .... 274, 275 

Clann Colla, 1^8 

Clann Enna, extent of their territory, . 156 

Cletty, palace of, cursed, 20 

Cliath Catha, meaning of, 176 

Cloidhemh. See SvoordL 

Cluain Iraird, where, 26 

Cluain Mic Nois, 26, 26, n. 

Cnocan an Choscair, 216 

Cobhthach, a man's name, 291 

, meaning of, . . . . 11, n. 
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Pag€. 
CobfitluMh CMinli« son of Raghallach, 10, 11 
Cobhthaoh, ton of Colman Guar, . 88, 39 

Coill DA g-Curadh, where, 274 

Coire Ainaiwan, a cauldron of a magical 

nature 50, 51 

Coireall, a man's name 292 

Coiair Connacht, at Tara, 6,7 

Colum CUle, Saint, 26,87 

Columbkille, Saint, prophecy of, . . 127 
Colum Mao Crimbtbainn, Saint, . . 26, 27 
Combat, single, deacription of, . 256, 257 
Comhghall of Bencbor, Saint, . . 26, 27 
Comparative Degree, curious form of, 20, 21 
Conaire, monarch, descendants of, 122, 123 

Conaire Mor, monarch, 52, 53 

Conall, a man's name, . . . .291 

Conall Ceamach, one of the most distin* 

guished of the heroes of the Red 

Branch, . 32,33,206 

Conall Clogach, the royal idiot, brother 

of King Domhnall, . . • ... 820 
Conall Gulban, youngest of the sons of 

Niall of the Nine Hostoges, . . . 812 

, mother of, 811 

Conall, son of Baodan, 86, 87 

Conan Rod, son of the Rmg of Britain, 82, 88 
Conchobbar, a man's name, .... 289 
Conchobbar, Rmg of Ulster, .... 206 

, sons of, 208 

Congal Claen, Ring of Ulidia, ... 28 

, high descent of, 208 

.banner of, 228 

-« pedigree of, 828 



Congal Clairingnech, 209 

Congal Menu, son of the Ring of Alba, 48, 49, 

50 

Conn, race of, 216 

Core, a man's name, 289 

Cormao Conloingea, 210 

Craebh Ruadh, where. 218 

IBI8H ABOH. see. 6. 



Page. 
Craisecha. See Lancet. 
Crich an ScaU, ...... 182, 183 

Crimhthann, Ring of Leinster, . . 22, 23 
Crioch na n-Oirthear, now the barony 
of Orior, in the East of the county of 

Armagh, . 274 

Cruachan, now Rathoroghan, in the 

county of Roscommon, . . . 125, 188 
Crunnmael, son of Suibhne, . 144, 145, 286 
Cuailgne, a mountainous district in the 
present county of Louth, formerly in 

UUter. 121, 128. 129 

Cuan of Cliach, 44, 45 

Cuanna, the idiot, 275 

Cuchullann, hero, 206 

Cumhscraidh, son of Conchobbar, Ring 

of Ulster 210 

Curcais, meaning of, 273 

Curoi Mac Daire 138 

Curse, Irish notion respecting, . . 30, 31 



D. 



82,83 
. 215 



Dairbhre, Ring of France, . . 
, s^lof Dommhar, . . 
Daire, now Derry, ........ 174 

Daire in latha, 174 

Dairfhine, race of, who, . . . 122, 128 
Dal Arai|k, extent of, ... . 89, 40, ii. 

Danardha, meaning of, 184 

Dechsain, modem form of the word, . 24, »• 

Deman, a man's name, 291 

Deoraidh, meaning of, 168 

Derg Druimnech, meaning of, . . . . 158 

Dergruathar Chonaill, 212 

Dergrubha Chonaill, 177 

Diangus, a man's name, 292 

Diarmaid, a man's name, 291 

Dingna, meaning of, 175 

Dinnthach, a man's name, 292 

Disett, meaning of the word, . . 10, ll^n. 
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Page. 

30,31 

. 202 



ulTer and wooden, . . 
Dithrtbliach, a man's name, • • 

DoUyor, ftream, 156, 158 

Doin Lnrain, where, 284 

PqfihnaU, a man's name, now Anglicised 

Duiel, . . . • 288 

Domhnall, son of Aedb, monarch of Ire- 
land, pedigree of, .... 25, 325, 326 
■ ^ 1 , magniftcenoe of, described, 1 14, 1 15 

, fiunilies descended from, 08, 99 

, pedigree of, • . . 98,99,326 

, his ancestors, peculiar qualifi- 
cations of, described, . . . 116, 117 

, address, to hk army, . 122, 123 

» sons of, 165 



Domhnall Brec, son of the King of Alba, 

48, 49, et $eq. 54, 55, 56, 57, 85 
Donnehadh, a man's name, now Denis, . 289 
Down, now Downpatrick, in the county 

cfDown, battle of, 192 

Dream, interpreted, 10, 1 1 

Drobhaois, river, where, . . • 131, 220 
Dnud, or Druideog, a store or starling, 125 
Druid, Terses of, . . . . f|^. 170,171 
Dmidioal incantation, .... 46, 47, n, 
Druim Dilair, a place on the river Erne, 

nearBelleiek 10,11,ji. 

Druim Ineasglainn, a fiunous monastery 
. in the now county of Louth, . . 40, n. 
.J)faniskin,anoientnameof, ... 40, n. 
'9>«bb, a man's name, . • • '291 

Dnbhan, a man's name, 292 

Dubhan of Dublin, 273 

Dobhdiadh, the Druid, 46,47. 50, 51, 58, 59, 

84,85 

, VCTMS of, 170, 171 

Dubhthach Dael Uladh 208 

Dublin. See Duibhlim, 273 

Dubhrothur, where, 22 

Duibh-inis, 131 



Page. 
Duibhlmn, i. e. t£e black pool or river, 

now DubUn, . - 278 

Duirtheach, meamng of the word, . 16, 17 

Dumha Bdnne, battle of, 211 

Dun Balair, where 174 

Dun Celtchair, where, 207 

Dun da laoh, in Britain, • . . . 82, 83 
Dunlavan. See Liamham. 
Dun Monudh in Scotland, ... 46, 47, n. 
Dun na n-gedh, where, . . . 6, 7. 16, 17 

Eachrais Uladh, at Tara; . . ' . . . 6, 7 
Eamhvn. See Emania, 

Earc, a man's name, 292 

Earl of Ulster, 198 

Eas Ruaidh cataract, situation of, . . 105 

, verbose description of, . • 105 

Edar or Howth, battle of, 211 

Eidhnech river, where, .... 156, 158 

Eignech, . ^ 272 

Einech, meaning of, 191 

Emania palace, where 213 

Enna, a man's name,* 293 

Enna, son of King Niall 149 

Eochaidh Aingces, King of Britain, . 44, 45, 

64,65 
Eocbudh^Buidhe, King of Alba or Scot- 
land, 44, 45, n. 

Eoghan, a man's name, 290 

Ere, bishop of Slane, . - . . 18, 19, ». 
Ere Finn, son of Feidhlimidh, • . .139 

F. 

Faelan, a man's name 292 

Faelchu, son of Congal, 805 

Fallomhan, a man's name, 292 

Feimin, plain of, 189 

Fenagh, Book of, quoted, ... 157, 158 
Ferdoman, son of Imoman, . . . 84, 85 
, called the Bloody 201 
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FergiUi a iimui*s name, 292 

Fergui Biao Letde, 209 

Fergiu Mao Roigh, King of Ulator, . . 206 

Fermoro, 272 

Fiamom Mao Form, 212, 213 

Finghhiof Cam, 164 

Yioji mer, where, 142, 143 

Finn, ion of Rosa, 136 

Finnchadh, a man'f name, 292 

Finncharadh, battle of, 211 

Finnen, Saint, of Cluain Iraird, . 26, 27, fi. 
Finnen, Saint, of Magh bile, . . . . ib. 

Flaithe, a man'f name, 290 

Flann, a man's name, 289 

Flann, the poet, ........ 250 

Fleoic-lamka, meaning of, . . . • 62» 63, a. 
Fodhla, a name of Ireland, . • • • 125 
Fort, garden of, referred to, . . 34, 35, a. 
Forts or Us's, erected by the ancient Irish 

and Danish works, 34, a. 

Fosterage, curious reference J^ 134, 1 35, 160 

W 305 

Fothadh na Canome, who, 168 

France, King of, 44, 45 

Foinidh, meaning of, 202 

Furies, offices of, 169 

G. 

Oa. SeeJootltB. 

Oaeth, meaning of, 288 

Oailians, who, 242 

Gair Gann, son of Feradhach, • • .119 
Gair Gann Blao Stuagain, .... 30, 31 

Gealtacht, meaning of, 236 

Giraldus Cambrensis, quoted, . . . .141 

Glasnaidhen, where, 27f a. 

Glenn Conn, 144 

Gleann na n-Gealt, in Kerry, .... 175 

Glenn Righe, where, 143 

Gleann Sodthin, in Kerry, .... 138 



Page. 
Grabe, daughter of King Cormac Blao 

Art, 6,7 

GnaaoM, meaning of the word, . . .7, a* 
Grianan in en uaithne, at Tara, . . . 6, 7 

H. 

Hur, flowing on the shoulders, and cut 

off by the sword in battle, . . 239,240 
Helmets, 141,299 



Idal, son of Aille, a Briton, sons of, . . 264 

Dlann, a man's name 288 

niann. King of Desmond, . . . . 22, 23 
Imbas for Osnae,|^ Druidical incanta- 
tion, . . . 46, 47, a. 

Inar, meaning of, 181 

Inis Cloithrinn, where, 213 

InU FaU 104, 105 

Innrachtach, a man's name, .... 293 
lobhar Chinn Choiche, .... 276, 277 

lobhar Chion Tragha, 276 

Ir, descendants of, 172 

Irial, son of Conall, King of Ubter, . 210 
JaTelin,. ifb 152, 199 

K. 

Kernes, .140,267,350 

Kilmacrenan, Book of, quoted, ... 164 

L. 

Laeghaire, a man's name, 291 

Laeghaire, the viotoriousi 207 

Laighis or Leiz, extent of, . . . 242, 243 
Laighne, meaning of, ... . 196, 197 

Lances, 141, 193 

Lann Beachaire, 35, a. 

Leath Chuinn, 302 

Leath Mogha, 124, 125 

Leath Mhogha, 302 

Lenn-bhrat, meaning of, • • . 180, 181 
Z2 
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Page. 
Liambain» where, •..•'••. 188 
Liathdroim, aa old name of Tara, • .195 
Lit. See Fortt. 

Lit or Fort, 130 

Long Laigfaeaot a houte at Tara, . . 6, 7 
Long Mumhan, a house at Tara, . . . ib. 

Loohlann, King of, 80> 81 

Lorcan^ a mab*8 name, 291 

Lothra, where, « . 4, n. 

Lughaidh, a man's name, 291 

Luighne, extent of, 252 

Lunatics, 234 

Lusca, now Lusic, 52, 53 

M. 1 

Mao Carthj, pedigree of, 341 

Biap Dary, hit ode to Donogh 0*Br., 

quoted. 100, 101 

Blao GiUafinnen, pedigree of, . . . . 335 

Mioha, . 202 

Blao Namara, pedigree of, 341 

Bbdh Ininnrighi 106,107 

liag^ bile, where, • . . . 26, n. 

Magh Muirtheunhne, battle of^ . .211 
Magfa Rath, battle of, when fought, 114, 115 
Bllbeloobba Cleirech, monarch, . . 10, 1 1 
Maelduin. ton of Aedh Bennan, 22, 23, 278 
Blaelmaighnes, the seven, championt of 

the name, 274 

Maelodhar Macha, chief of Oirghial], 28, 29, 
1^ 38,39 

Maenach, a man*s name, 292 

Mail, coats of, 192 

Meadha Siuil, extent of, 252 

Medhbh, queen of Connaught, . . * 137 

Miadhach, 272 

Midir, of Bri Leith 36, n. 

Midhchuairt, a g^eat house at Tara, 6 

Mobhi Clarainech, Saint, .... 26, 27 
Molaise, son of Nadfraech ib. 



Page. 
Monarch, worthiness of, ... 100, 101' 
Monarchs, Irish, seats of, . . . • 4, 5, n. 
Moore, Thomas, errors of, . . . 226, 227 
M^rigu, the Bellona of the andent 

Irish, 198 

Muirchertach Mao Eroa, monarch, • . 144 
Muireadhach, a man's name, .... 290 

Muirgis, a man's name, 290 

Mullach Macha, 172, 173 

Munremar Mac Gerrginn, hero, . . . 209 
Murchadh, son, of Maenach, .... 272 
Muscraigh, different districts of the name. 

where, 122, 123 

N. 

Nai8i,'an Ulster hero, 207 

Niall, a man*s name, 290 

Ninnidh the pious. Saint, ... 26, 27, «. 
iVbcAa, a negative particle, 810 

O. 

^ains, • j^^h •..••••• o 

Obeid, a kin ™ 72, 73 

O'Boyle, pedigree of, 336 

O'Brien, pedigree of, 341 

O'Canannain, pedigree of, . • ". . . 835 
O'Conor, Dr., errors of, • .... . 280 

O'Dea, pedigree of, • 341 

O'Doherty, descent of, 164 

, pedigree of, 336 

O'Donnell, pedigree of, ib. 

O'Donohoe, pedigree of, ... . . . ib. 

O'Donovan, pedigree of, . . ». . . ib. 
O'Gallagher, high descent of. . . 160, 161 

, pedigree of, 336 

O'Keefle, pedigree of, . . . *. . .341 

G'Mahony, pedigree of, ib. 

O'Quin, pedigree of, ib. 

Oilioll, a man's name, now obsolete, . . 293 
OilioU Olum, King of Munster, descen- 
denU of, ...... . 122, 123, 341 
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Page. 
Oirghialli, tlieir descent* . . . 139, 142 
:-, extent of their country, 8, 9, 28, 

29, 38, 39, 142 

O'Lawler, descent of, , 33 

OUiatt meaning of, 67 

OlUmh Fodhla, monarch of Ireland, de- 
scendants of, 171 

Ollghothach, meaning of, 188 

Omens, 272 

O'More, descent of, 33, 221 

O'Moriarty, descent of, 23, 341 

O'Muldoryy pedigree of, . .' . . . 335 

Orchur of Ath an eich, 272 

Orior, barony, ancient name of, . . . 274 

Osgleann, in Umhall 105 

Osraighe, Ossory, ancient extent of, 124, 125 

P. 

Patron Saints of Irish Churches, . . . 327 

Pedigrees, utility of, 96 

Phantoms, description of, . . . . 20, 21 

PoeU 4. . . 40, 41 

Predestination referred to, . . 172, 269 
Prison of the hostages at Tara, ... 6 

Prophecies, Irbh, 95, 127 

Proverbs, Irish 90, 91, 159, 287 

R. 

Race of Rudhraighe. ...... 42 

Raghallach, King of Connaught, . . 22, 23 

Rathain, battle of, 210 

Ravens, reference to 64, 65 

Rechtaire, meaning of, 33 

Reochaidh, a man's name, now obsolete, 291 
Retia na bh-filedh, at Tara, . . . . 6, 7 

Riagan, KingofRosCille 272 

Ridearg, a man's name, 291 

Rionaigh, a man's name, ib. 

Rithlearg, meaning of, ... . 92, 154 
Rodan, Saint, curses Tara, .... 232 
Ronan Finn, Saint, . . . . 40,41,282 
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Ros, descendants of, 206 

Ros Cille, King of, 272, 273 

Ros na Riogh, where, 210 

S. 

Scalaidh, a man*s name, 291 

Scannall of the Broad Shield, . . . 38, 39 
Seachnasach, a man's name, . . . .291 

Seasons, favourable, 100, 101 

Seimhne, people of, 211 

Senach, Ci>mharba of Saint Patrick, . 283 
Shirt. See Lenn-bkrat, 

Sil Fidhrach 157 

Sil Ninnidh 157 

Sil Setna, extent of their country, . . ib. 
Sleagha. See Lamees. 

Sleep, an omen of death, 170 

Sliabh Fuirri, where, 52 

Sliabh Monaidh, in Alba, . . . . 5<K 57 

Soraidh, a man's name, 291 

Stuagh, or Sduagh, meaning of, . . . 260 
Suibhne Menn, monarch of Ireland, . 34, 35 
Suibhne, son of Eochaidh Duidhe, King 

of Alba, 50,51.85 

Suibhne, son of Colman Cuor, chief of 

Dal Araidhe, madness of, . . . .231 
Suilidhe, now Swilly, river of, . . .158 
Sun, brilliance of, described, . . 114,115 

Swearing, 190 

Sword, 193 

T. 

Tadhg, a man's name, nuw Anglicijied 

Timothy 293 

Tailgenn, meaning of, 183 

Tailtenn, where, 108, 109 

Tain Bo Cuailgne, story calleil, . . . 209 

Tara, sovereignty of, 5 

Tara, tribes uf, who 8, 9 

Tara, denounced by St. Rodan, or Ro- 
danus, of Lorrah, 5 
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Page. 
Tetmliair. See Tartu 
Tmam Lo^hdha, a dnudioal incanta- 

tioii» • ... 46,47 

Teiime beg an Bhroghadh, • . 106, 107 

Tetiphone, the Fury, 32, 83 

Time, anbdiviuons of, . . . 108, 109, 3S6 

Tinne, meaning of, 58 

Tir Enda, where, 150 

Tir O'm-Breasil, where, . . . 274, 275 
Tolg, meaning of, ....... 42 

Tory island, cliffs of, . . . .' 106, 107 

Tradesmen, Irish 102, 103 

Traigh Rudhraighe, where, .... 35 

Trealmhach na troda, 273 

Trochy meaning of, . •; 294 

Toaim Drecab, now Tomr^an, in the 

Comity of Cavan, 282 

Tiialhal,amaii*8name9 293 

Tnjge, meanbg of, 162 

Tuilen, now Qulane, where situated, 20, 147 

Tiilach Dathi, 152,254 

Tulchan na d-jtailgenn, 119 

Tunics. SeeJkor. 

T^pan, what, 168, 169 

U. 

Ua Ainmire, 153 

Uahnig, near Derry, 144 

Ucut, meaning of, 25 
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Ui C^nsellaigh 243 

Ui Failghe, Offidy, extent of, ... . ib. 
Ui Fiachrach. [Tins was also the ancient 
name of a people seated in the counties 

of Sligo and Mayo], 252 

Ui Maine, extent of, 253 

Ui Neill, the northern 28,29 

Ui Neill, the southern, ib. 

Uisce chaoin, now Eskaheen, where, . .145 

Uisnech, where 109 

Uladh. See Ulster. 

Ulster, heroes of, enumerated, . 221, 222 

, ancient extent of, . . . 128,129 '3: 

, famed for heroes, 205 

, chieftains of, in the first century, 207 

Ultan, the long-handed, . . . 274, 275 

Uluidh, meaning of, 298 

Umhall territory, extent of, ... • 104 
Uraicept na n-£iges 280 

W. 

Warrior, described, 64, 65 

Weapons, military, of the ancient Irish, 245 

Wmds, the four, names of, 238 

Wolves 64,65,189 

Woman-slaughter, 213 

Z. 
Zones, 112,113 
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L Tracts relating to Ireland, yoL l containing: 

» I. The Circuit of Ireland ; by Muirchcartach Mac Neill, Prince of Aileach; a 
Poem written in the year 942 by Cormacan Eigeas, Chief Poet of the North 
of Ireland. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by John O'Donovan. 
'2. ** A Brife Description of Ireland: Made in this year 1589, by Robert Payne 
ynto zxY. of his partners for whom he is vndcrtaKer there.'' Reprinted from 
the second edition, London, 1590, with a Preface and Notes, by Aquilla Smith, 
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IL The Annals of Ireland; by James Grace of Kilkenny. Edited from the MS. 
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L Cach niui^hi Rach. The Battle of Moira, from an ancient MS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited in the original Irish, with a Translation and Notes, 
by John O'Donovan. 

II. Tracts relating to Ireland, yoL il containing : 

1 . ** A Treatice of Ireland; by John Dymmok." Edited from a MS. in the British 
Museum, with Notes, by the Rev. Kicuard Butler, A. B., M. R. I. A. 

2. The Annals of Multifernam ; from the original MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Edited by Aquilla Smith, M. D., M. R. L A. Nearly ready, 

3. A Statute passed at a Parliament held at Kilkenny, A. D. 1367 ; from a MS. 
In the British Museum. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by James 
Hardiman, Esq., M. R. I. A. Nearly ready, 

IIL An Account of the Tribes and Customs of the District of Hy-Many, commonly 

called O'Kelly's country, in the Counties of Galway and Roscommon. Edited from 

the Book of Leacan in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy ; in the original Irish, 

with a Translation and Notes, by John O'Donovan. Nearly ready. 
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L The Royal Visitation Book of the Province of Armagh in 1622, from the original 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by James Hbnthobn Tood, 
D. D., V. P. R. I. A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Treasurer of St Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin. 

IL The Progresses of the Lords Lieutenants in Ireland; from MSB. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by Joseph Hub and Smith, Esq., M. A., M. R. L A. 

III. 6opama. The Origin and History of the Boromean Tribute. Edited from a 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with a Translation and Notes, by EuosIfE 

CUBBT. 

IV. Cormac's Glossary ; in the original Irish. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, 
by John O'Donovan. 

V. *'Registrum Ccenobii Omnium Sanctorum juxta Dublin;" from the original 
MS. in. th^ Library of Trinity College. Edited by James Henthobn Todd, D. D., 
V. P. R. L |A., Fellow of Trinity College, &c 

VI. Car Caipn ChonaiU. The battle of Carn Chonaill, between Guaire, King 
of Aidhne JEmd Dermot, King of Ireland, A. D. 648. From the Leabhar na-hUidhre, 

very ancient MS. in the collection of Messrs. Hodges and Smith, with a Translation 



^ ind Notes, by Eugene Cubbt. 

Vn. Sir William Potty's Narrative of his Proceedings in the Survey of Ireland. 
From a MS. recently purchased by Grovernment, and deposited in the Library of Trin. 
Coll., Dublin. , Edited, with Notes, by Thos. A. Labcom, Esq., Capt. R. E., M R. I. A. 

' ' YIIL Articles of Capitulation and Surrender of Cities, Towns, Castles, Forts, &c, 
in Ireland, to the Parliamentary Forces, from A. D. 1649 to 1654. Edited, with His- 
torical Notices, by James Habdiman, Esq., M.R.I.A. 

IK. The Irish Version of the " Historia Britonum" of Nennius, from the Book of 
Ballimote, collated with copies in the Book of Leacan, and in the Library of Trinity 
i!^ll^e, Dublin. With a Translation and Notes, by James Henthobn Todd, D. D., 
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